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HAT is 


meant by a public 
school?” is sometimes asked; 
and very few could at once say 
why the term is applied only to certain ed- 


ucational institutions. Generally speaking, 

*The Notes on the Required Reading in Tut CHAUTAUQUAN 
will be found following those on the books of the course, in the 
C. L. S. C. Department of the magazine. 


by a public school in England is under- 
stood one of those ancient endowed schools 
which are training schools for the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. More par- 
ticularly was it formerly applied to nine of 
these, sometimes spoken of as the sacred 
nine—Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, 
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Shrewsbury, St. Paul’s, Westminster, Char- 
ter House, and the Merchant Tailors’. But 
recently the term has been used more freely 
to describe such large schools as Marl- 
borough and Clifton, both founded in this 
century, together with such much smaller 
but more ancient foundations as Sherborne 
and Uppingham. 

First and foremost among the great 
schools of England stands Eton, which is 
per se the school of the rich. Here are ed- 
ucated the majority of the English aris- 
tocracy, and the sons of those parents who, 


having amassed a fortune, desire that their 


children should mix with what are consid- 
ered the highest classes. It is said too that 
till lately it has been the nursery of far the 
greater number of English statesmen, poli- 
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burne, and many others of divers kinds of 
celebrity, have been Etonians. Very far 
indeed has the Eton College of to-day wan- 
dered from the intentions of the first foun- 
ders, who designed it as a charity school 
for poor boys. 

In 1441 Henry VI. founded Eton College 
as a charity school, under the name of the 
College of the Blessed Mary of Eton, and 
he brought there from Winchester William 
of Waynfeete as head master, the first pu- 
pils being five and thirty Winchester boys. 
The early days of the college were not pros- 
perous. Edward IV. after his accession, 


in his anxiety to obliterate all the work of 
his Lancastrian predecessor, was almost 
persuaded to cancel the charter granted to 
Eton by the late king ; and later on, Henry 
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ticians, and soldiers. To enumerate the 
distinguished men who have been educated 
at Eton would be well-nigh impossible. The 
Duke of Wellington, Canning, Porson, Lord 
Chatham, William Pitt, Shelley the poet, 
Lord Macaulay, Kinglake, Gladstone; and 
among living men, Lord Hartington, Swin- 


VIII., when he had enriched his exchequer 
by destroying and plundering the monas- 
teries, very nearly swept away, also for the 
sake of its emoluments, the new-made col- 
lege; but Eton escaped to become and re- 
main the leading English school. 

One interesting point in the early history 
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of Eton is that from 1534 to 1543 it had for 
head master Nicholas Udall (afterward also 
head master to Westminster School), who 
is now believed to have been the author of 
‘Ralph Roister Doister,” the earliest Eng- 
lish comedy ex- 
tant, and prob- 
ably written for 
performance, by 
the scholars of 
Eton. 

Among all 
schools Eton is 
favored in its sit- 
uation. It stands 
on the banks of 
the Thames in 
Buckingham- 
shire, and there 
is no more beau- 
tiful stretch of 
the river than 
that by which it 
is divided from 
the ancient town 
of Windsor. From 
Eton a fine view 
of Windsor Castle 
and its wooded 
slopes may be 
had, and this and 
the beautiful old 
building of the 
college itself must 
give to the pupils 
some very happy reminiscences of school 
life; and if it be an advantage to a growing 
mind to be surrounded by venerable and 
beautiful sights, certainly young Etonians 
are favored beyond most lads. 

The constitution of the college is peculiar. 
Besides the head master, its affairs are gov- 
erned by a provost and ten fellows, and this 
governing body robs the head master of the 
absolute authority which attends his office 
in some schools, A distinct connection was 
planned by its founders between Eton and 
King’s College at Cambridge, for which it 
was intended to be a training school, but of 
late the bond has been loosened, and Eto- 
nians often finish their education at Oxford. 
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The provost of Eton is nominated by the 
crown, and his position may be likened 
to that of chairman of the trustees of the 
college. His post is a lucrative one, and it 
is very usual to appoint to it a successful 
head master on 
his retirement 
from his more 
arduous calling. 
Seventy-five 
boys elected on 
the founda- 
tion, and called 
“ collegers” or 
“king’s scholars,” 
keep up the tra- 
dition that Eton 
gives free educa- 
tion to the poor. 
These _ collegers 
are elected by 
examination, but 
the charity here 
has become com- 
paratively nomi- 
nal, as at the 
present time the 
annual bill of a 
colleger amounts 
to about £50—a 
style of education 
scarcely adapted 
for the poor and 
needy.* 

, The pupils not 
on the foundation are termed “ oppidans,” 
and the cost of their education amounts to 
something like £250 yearly. Collegers and 
oppidans wear different dresses, that of the 
collegers being the usual gown, and of the 
oppidans the Eton jacket and inevitable 
chimney-pot hat, a style of costume as un- 
fitted for school life as can be conceived. 
The collegers live in one building apart, 
and the oppidans are boarded in licensed 
boarding houses, kept now chiefly by the 
masters of the school. Formerly these 
houses were licensed to either ‘‘domines ” 
or “dames,” who had no other connection 


* According to the statute of Henry VI. the scholars were re- 
quired to be “‘ poor and needy, of good character, and fairly in- 
structed in Latin grammar and plain song,” before admission, 
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with the school; and one lady still con- 
tinues to be the accredited head of a house, 
but all these have been eliminated, and 
their places filled by men, who having in- 


herited their houses are called “dames,” a 
curious title indeed for men. New board- 
ing houses are now however only licensed 
to masters at the school, whereby the 
“‘dame” system, as it is called, is being 
gradually abolished. 

The system of fagging exists at Eton, as 
at nearly all large public schools, but it is 
practiced now in a much modified form. 
Shortly described, it may be said to be the 
acknowledged right of elder boys to exact 
from the younger boys (their fags) certain 
services—menial and otherwise. Its origin 
is obscure; it may have arisen as an econ- 
omy, when schools were poor, as it must 
save expense and labor for the younger 
boys to black boots, make tea, and boil eggs 
forthe elderones. But Eton is now exceed- 
ingly wealthy, its endowments being nearly 
£21,000 a year, and there can be no reason 
why, because a lad is young, he should have 
to wait upon his schoolmate as his servant, 
and be exposed to the chance of very great 
tyranny. In the latter end of the last cen- 
tury, the fagging at Eton was so cruel and 
excessive that it is reported that often a 


young fag would be kept up waiting on his 
master till one in the morning, and being, 
from lack of time, prevented from getting 
his own lessons for the next day, would re- 
ceive a thrashing from the master for the 
omission. Many instances of heart-rending 
bullying and cruelty, practiced by the big 
boys on their fags, were reported, but fag- 
ging at Eton has been greatly reformed. 

This and many other improvements were 
mainly due to the exertions of Dr. Hawtrey, 
who was head master from 1834 to 1853, and 
who in conjunction with Provost Hodgson 
wrought most of the changes which have 
given to the college its present standing. 
Before Dr. Hawtrey’s appointment the 
number of the pupils had fallen to some- 
thing under two hundred; the morals and 
tone of the school were exceedingly low, 
and terrible abuses had crept in. Dr. Haw- 
trey at once commenced the work of reform, 
sweeping innovations were made, and new 
regulations instituted ; the tone of the school 
improved and the numbers rose to seven 
hundred and seventy-seven, the highest yet 
attained. 

It must be sadly confessed that Eton 
does not stand high among schools in the 
matter of scholarship, and is not so success- 
ful as many in obtaining educational honors 
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for its pupils, but, in spite of this, parents to 
whom all schools are open choose it for 
their sons. To understand their action it 
is necessary to apprehend in some degree 
the manner in which public school education 
is viewed in England. It is not only for 
good teaching that it is adopted, nor indeed 
does the consideration of how much real 
knowledge is acquired weigh with many 
parents as much as some would deem de- 
sirable. A belief exists that a lad who has 
passed with credit through any of the great 
schools carries with him an indelible stamp 
which he could not obtain elsewhere, and 
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of the rising generation, but those traits 
which Englishmen value most highly—self- 
reliance, courage, and self-command, and 
that the compulsory fagging for football 
and cricket is an admirable discipline. 
Eton has been said to be the best possible 
school for training the captains and leaders 
of the world, if not for creating its greatest 
scholars. 

The manners of young Etonians are gen- 
erally particularly good, in spite of the curi- 
ous mixture of roughness and luxury which 
permeates the school. How far either is 
carried depends greatly upon the house in 
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that even the hardness and roughness of 
the life is developing to character. In 
nearly all the large schools athletic sports 
are compulsory, and are held by many to be 
almost as important a part of school train- 
ing as the class work itself. Against Eton 
the complaint is made that as much honor is 
given in the school to the captain of the 
boats or the leading football or cricket 
player as tothe senior colleger. But those 
who defend the system would reply that 
the sports themselves play a most impor- 
tant part in developing not only the muscles 


which the boy (if he be an oppidan) boards ; 
each house having its own regulations, and 
a sensible master being able to do much to 
soften the roughness or check the tendency 
to luxury. Where a number: of very 
wealthy lads meet, it is not to be wondered 
at if an undue reverence for money is de- 
veloped. In bygone days this was one of 
the most severe strictures brought against 
the college, and a story is current of how the 
young Etonians of some fifty years back, to 
mark their disapproval of the fact that one 
of their number, since become a celebrated 
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divine, owned only one suit of clothes, con- 
signed that suit tothe river! But the Eton 
of to-day could not have been the witness 
of such a deed. 

Besides school work and athletics, Eton 
boys have a distinct intellectual life of their 
own. There is a parliament known as 
“Pop,” in which public affairs and politics 
are discussed, a literary society, meeting 
weekly to read papers, and from time to 
time various college magazines have been 
published—the Microcosm, Miniature, Eton- 
tan, Adventurer. The third named obtained 
considerable literary celebrity, having been 
started by Winthrop Mackworth Praed, and 
having had among its contributors Nelson, 
Coleridge, and Moultrie, whose celebrated 
poem, “ Brother’s Grave,” first appeared in 
its pages. 

No sketch of Eton would be complete 
without some reference to the picturesque 
festival known as Eton Montem, which un- 
fortunately Provost Hodgson and Dr. Haw- 
trey found it necessary to abolish in 1847. 
The origin of the Montem is obscure. It 
appears to have derived its name from the 
boys going once a year to the Hill (ad 
montem), the hill in question being Salt 
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Hill, near Slough. Here the novices, or 
freshmen, were sprinkled with salt, described 
in epigrams, and, after some other rites, 
initiated into the condition of veterans. 
Later on, the Montem became biennial, 
and ultimately triennial, and assumed the 
character of a kind of carnival, at which 
the students of the college, in gala dress, 
begged for salt (money) from the public, 
the object of the collection being nominally 
to help the expenses of the collegers at 
the university. In earlier times it is be- 
lieved that in exchange for money given, 
salt was offered, but later the money was 
demanded without any exchange, and ex- 
traordinarily large sums were collected, in 
1790 having amounted to £500, and three 
years later to £1,000. 

Although the abolition of the Montem in 
1847 was a necessary reform, it was not 
effected without strong opposition, not only 
at Eton, and something like a riot was 
feared among the undergraduates of King’s 
College, Cambridge, mostly former Eton- 
ians. Dr. Hawtrey expected that they 
might make a sortie to Eton, to help their 
younger brethren in their protests. Mon- 
tem had been visited successively by 
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JOHN LYON. 
(From the Brass in Harrow Church.) 


George IV. and by the queen and Prince 
Albert, who are said to have been at first 
strongly opposed to its abolition, but who 
finally withdrew their objection, as in its 
last years it had completely lost its collegi- 
ate character, and attracted a large and 
unruly rabble. Fantastic dresses were hired 
from London costumers by those who 
attended it, and the drinking and disorder 
among them were far from edifying. Its 
place has been partly supplied by the cele- 
bration of the 4th of June, the birthday 
of George IV., when the rowing boys (at 
Eton termed “ wet bobs’’) race on the river 
in gala costume, and recitations in Greek 
and Latin and other performances are given 
in the college. 

Winchester has been described as the 
“Mother of Eton,” and is fifty-four years 
its senior, but has never approached her 
daughter in size. The older school was 
founded in 1387 by William of Wykeham, 
nine years after the founding of the College 
of St. Mary Winton at Oxford (now called 
New College) by the same divine. Win- 
chester, like Eton, was intended for a 
charity school, and it is governed on some- 
what the same plan, by a warden, head 
master, and fellows. Like Eton, it has 
C—Feb. 
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strayed far from the intention of the pious 
founder, and without being as costly as 
Eton, it belongs entirely to the wealthier 
classes. Its pupils now number nearly five 
hundred, and its connection with New Col- 
lege, Oxford, resembles that of Eton to 
King’s College, Cambridge. The boys 
elected on the foundation, by competitive 
examination, are here termed college boys, 
or scholars, and other pupils commoners. 
College boys live in college, and common- 
ers are boarded in masters’ houses. 

Fagging exists at Winchester in perhaps 
as good a form as it can take, for only pre- 
fects are allowed to fag, and these prefects 
are the head boys of the school, into whose 
hands is given a good deal of responsible 
management. This system was really in- 
itiated by William of Wykeham himself, and 
it has equally strong advocates and enemies. 
It is said that it is not good for lads to be 
trusted with power, and that the prefect of 
hall at Winchester, who is the head of the 
school, is an absolute despot. The best 
head masters appear to agree that placing 
power in the hands of the most worthy is 
the surest way to put a stop to the tyranny 
and bullying which arise wherever boys are 
massed in large numbers. 
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At Eton corporal punishment can be 
administered only by the head master, but 
at Winchester “‘tundings,” a slight form of 
thrashing, may be given by the prefects. 
The Rev. W. Tuckwell, in his account of 
Winchester fifty years back, speaks of the 
brutality of the fagging of that day, and 


how he suffered from the temper of pre- 


fects, who thought nothing of kicking or 
throwing the fire-irons at their unhappy 
juniors. But he also relates how, when he 
himself came to be prefect of hall, he set 
himself to reform many abuses, and shows 
how the system gives power to those who 
are fit to use it, to prevent and modify the 
many evils, including bullying, which ap- 
pear to be the great dangers of any form of 
school life. Old Wykehamists (as Winches- 
ter pupils are called) declare that the com- 
radeship between them is stronger and the 
tie lasts further into life than that of other 
schools, proving how strong is their love 
for their a/ma mater. 

Every school has its own etiquette, and a 
slang peculiar to itself. At Eton no boy in 


the lower part of the school may carry his 


umbrella furled, and at Winchester the 
same convention holds good, together with 
an obligation not to button up all the 
jacket. How these and many more un- 
written rules arose among the boys it is 
impossible to say. At Winchester the 
school slang, here called “notions,” is so 
complicated that the conversation of two 
Wykehamists would be hard to understand 
by an outsider. One of the first duties of a 
junior on entering the college is to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with this 
dialect, so as to pass an examination 
therein, and not only is this examination 
insisted on, according to the self-made code 
of the school, on the first entrance of a 
pupil, but it has to be repeated on his 
return to school after each vacation. 

The following are some specimens of 
Winchester notions: Each pupil is fur- 
nished with a particular form of desk and 
cupboard in which he keeps lesson books, 
etc., and this desk and its contents are 
called his “toys,” and the time in which he 
prepares his lessons “toy time.” Another 
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kind of movable desk, used by each boy 
in the great schoolroom, is denominated 
*‘scob,”’ the word supposed to be box back- 
wards. To “brock” means to bully, and a 
“brockster” is a bully. To “bake” is to 
sit idle; a ‘“‘biddy” is a bath; to “swink” 
and to “sweat” are to work hard (at Eton 
this is to “sap” ); “cud” means pretty; a 
candle is called a “tolly,” and to “thoke 
upon” to look forward to; while a half 
holiday is termed a “ remedy.” 

The chief games at Winchester are foot- 
ball and cricket, both compulsory, and 
there is a limited amount of boating on the 
Itchen. Prior to 1854-55 Winchester joined 
Eton and Harrow in the annual cricket 
match at Lords, but in that year an effort 
was made by the provost of Eton and 
warden of Winchester to suppress the 
match, on the plea that boys remained in 
London for it, and no match took place 
in those years. When they were resumed 
Winchester did not rejoin the larger schools 
in the contest. 

The beautiful old buildings first erected 
by William of Wykeham still survive, though 
from time to time, as the school has grown, 
additions have been made. The town of 
Winchester itself is of great beauty, owning 
a cathedral partly built by William of 
Wykeham, and many ancient churches and 
monuments. 

Here lyeth buryed thee bodye of John Lyon, 
Late of Preston in this Parrish, Yeoman. Deceased 
the 11th Daye of October in the Yeare of Our Lord 
1592, who hath founded a free Grammar Schoole in 
this Parrish to have continuance for ever, and for 
maintenance thereof and for releyfe of the poore 
and of some poore schollers in the Universities, 
repayringe of High Ways and other good and 
charitable uses hath made convayance of lands of 
good value to a corporacion graunted for that pur- 
pose. Prayse be to the Author of al Goodnes who 
make us followe his good example. 

These words beneath a brass in Harrow 
Church tell us almost all that is known of 
the founder of Harrow, viz., that he was a 
yeoman of Preston, near Harrow, who in 
1571 made a gift of money for the endow- 
ment of a grammar school in his native 
parish. In 1590 the school statutes were 
framed, and in these occur a clause which 
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saved Harrow from becoming a suburban 
day-school, as it might well have done. 
This clause states that the “ schoolmaster 
may receive over and above the youth of 
the inhabitants of this parish as many 
foreigners as the whole may be well taught.” 
These “foreigners” now really constitute 
the majority of the scholars, the youth of 
the inhabitants being represented by the 
“home boarders,” principally the sons of 
well-to-do people, who for the time being 
have taken up their residence at Harrow in 
order to give their sons the combined 
advantages of home life and public school 
education. Harrow, being only twelve 
miles from the metropolis, is particularly 
accessible as a residential neighborhood for 
many professional men, whose occupations 
take them daily into London. All the boys 
not home boarders live in masters’ houses. 

Very picturesque are the rules laid down 
by the Preston yeoman for the management 
of his school. Directions are given con- 


cerning “one master, ruler, or guider of 
children, one underguider, and six discreet 


and honest men, who be the governors 
of the revenues and goods of the school.” 
This last number has since been increased. 
“Likewise the master shall see that .the 
scholars shall come not uncombed, un- 
washed, or sloven like.” The following is 
to parents: “You shall find your child 
sufficient paper, ink, pens, books, and 
candles for winter”; also: ‘ You shall allow 
your child at all times a bow, three shafts, 
bow-strings, and a bracer, to exercise shoot- 
ing.” In former days archery was the great 
pastime at Harrow, and a picturesque cere- 
monial took place annually, known as Har- 
row butts, when twelve pupils, armed with 
bows and arrows, and clad in white and 
green satin, with flowing sashes, competed 
for a silver arrow. It seems a pity that in 
1771, Dr. Heath, then head master, found 
it necessary to abolish the festival, from 
the same motives which afterward induced 
Dr. Hawtrey to suppress Eton Montem, 
and since that time archery has formed no 
part of the school curriculum. 

There being no river at Harrow, boating 
is impossible, but cricket and football are 
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compulsory, and at cricket Harrow is pre- 
eminent. Of the thirteen matches played 
between Eton and Harrow from 1881 to 
1893, Harrow won six, Eton three, and four 
were drawn. 

Of the first buildings, John Lyon’s school- 
house is now used as the fourth form room, 
but the greater part of the school is modern. 

Before 1838 the boys had no chapel of 
their own, but used the ancient village 
church. In that year a chapel was begun 
by Dr. Wordsworth, then head master, 
which was afterward rebuilt and enlarged 
by Dr. Vaughan, who was in some ways one 
of the most successful masters of Harrow. 
Before his time the pupils numbered less 
than a hundred, but when he left they had 
risen to nearly five hundred. The Vaughan 
Library, of which the first stone was laid in 
1861 by Lord Palmerston, himself an old 
Harrovian, is a lasting monument to the 
services rendered by Dr. Vaughan to the 
school. 

At Harrow the monitors answer to the 
prefects of Winchester, though they are not 
allowed quite as much power as the last 
named, but the system is the same, and 
monitors may administer a small amount of 
punishment to juniors. 

The list of Harrovians who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in life is a long one, 
including Sheridan and Lord Byron, and in 
the political world five prime ministers in 
the first half of the century—Mr. Spencer 
Percival, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Goderich, 
Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. 

Harrow has a school debating society, 
and has published various school papers. 
Once in the year, on Speech Day, plays are 
acted, speeches recited, and music per- 
formed by young Harrovians to their friends 
and relations. Harrow is certainly ahead 
of other schools in musical education. 
Chorus singing is a strong feature of the 
school, and the choral societies, together 
with the school orchestra, give concerts of 
great merit. The lower school boys wear 
ordinary jackets, but the costume of those 
in the upper forms is a tail-coat, much like 
an ordinary evening coat, a garb which is 
both ungainly and uncomfortable. 
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Only a small amount of fagging is allowed, 
and though the standard of industry is 
higher, the school is far less expensive than 
Eton, and its whole tone less luxurious. As 
at all public schools ample provision is 
made for religious training, the boys at- 
tending daily prayers, and on Sunday 
service in the school chapel. 

It has been only in this century that 
Harrow has taken the position she now 
holds. Prior to that time she appears to 
have been regarded as a_ second-class 
school, and this rise in her fortunes must 
be attributed to a succession of admirable 
head masters, including the two Dr. Butlers, 
father and son, both of whom were particu- 
larly successful. The last named, Dr. H. M. 
Butler, now holds perhaps the most im- 
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portant English educational appointment— 
that of master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. It is said that his successor at 
Harrow, the Rev. J. E. C. Weldon, will 
prove worthy of his predecessors, whose 
traditions he faithfully carries out. The 
position of head master of Harrow is even 
a more onerous one than that of Eton or 
Winchester, as the actions of its head are 
absolutely unfettered by the authority of 
provost, warden, or fellows. 

Each school has its ancient motto, those 
of Eton and Harrow being in Latin, and 
somewhat akin in meaning — “ Floreat 
Etona” and “ Stet Fortuna Domus,” while 
that of Winchester, “Manners Makyth 
Man,” is a truism which all scholars would 
do well to lay to heart. 
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BY B. E. FERNOW, LL.D. 


DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY. 


NE thousand million dollars a year is 
the wood bill of the people of the 
United States for materials which 

they derive from the virgin forest without 
any expenditure except for harvesting and 
shaping the treasures, stored for centuries 
to their use. 

About one half of this value represents the 
cost of firewood, fencing, and other smaller 
materials, as hoop-poles for coopers’ use, 
hop-poles, bean-poles, and the like, while 
the other half is for lumber and other ma- 
terial that requires bolt or log size and 
forms the basis of our enormous wood-con- 
suming industries, which double the value 
of the raw product, by turning it into houses 
and barns, cradles and coffins, tools and 
toys, and the ten thousand uses to which 
it is adapted and upon which our modern 
civilization depends. 

We hear much about the mining industry, 
the coal fields, the importance of the iron 
and steel industry, and about gold or silver 
we nearly came to civic war. And yet the 
value of these last two products is not one 
tenth in their annual output of what the 


forest furnishes ; the iron and steel industry 
furnishes hardly one half the values of the 
forest, and if we put all the mineral prod- 


ucts, coal, metal, petroleum, and every 
earthy material together, they fall forty per 
cent below the value of the forest products, 
excelling the most valuable portion of these, 
the sawmill product, only by about fifty per 
cent. With sucha showing we are justified 
in placing our forest resources as second 
only in importance to agriculture; wood 
crops next to food crops, both equally indis- 
pensable. 

No other country in the world has been 
so blessed with useful tree species as the 
United States. While some of the tropic 
countries excel not only in the extent of their 
forest areas, but also in the total number 
of the arborescent forms, they fail to pro- 
duce the variety of qualities which we find 
in our forest wealth, and especially are these 
countries deficient in that class of timber 
which is most needful for a rapid develop- 
ment of civilization, namely construction 
materials. 

So it happens that Brazil, in spite of its 
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endless forests, imports its building timber 
and lumber from us, and the distance to 
Australia is not large enough to prevent us 
from supplying those English colonies with 
lumber from the Pacific coast, in spite of 
the magnificent forests of eucalyptus and 
other species, which, good enough for some 
purposes, are not as serviceable as our 
conifers. 

A combination of qualities, which offers 
lightest weight compatible with greatest 
strength and stiffness, ease of working and 
the possibility of securing large quantities 
of long and clear material, is what we look 
for in building timber, and this combination 
is found in the coniferous woods, the pines, 
spruces, firs, cedars, redwoods, hemlocks, 
cypress, which are called “ soft woods ” by 
the lumberman although some of them are 
rather harder than some of those called 
“ hard woods,” among which are classed all 
the. broad-leafed trees, no matter whether 
they are soft or hard, when worked with 
cutting instruments. In addition to their 
qualities, the fact that these coniferous 


species occur gregariously makes their cheap 
exploitation possible and adds to their value. 

The northern temperate zones abound in 
this class of woods and one may not im- 
properly ascribe to this fact, in part at 
least, the rapid progress of civilization in 


these regions. Without such cheaply and 
easily transported material the development 
of the vast prairies would have been at least 
much slower and more difficult, if not im- 
possible. Few of the settlers in those 
forestless regions realize the debt of grati- 
tude they owe to the forest. 

Again, no other country in the temperate 
zone can boast of such a variety, enormous 
development in size, and large quantities of 
these most useful species as we command 
in the United States. While Europe has 
only one or two or at best three species of 
pines, all of the yellow or hard pine tribe, 
we can offer at least ten useful in the arts, 
both soft and hard pines, out of the thirty- 
six native species. Among the soft-wood 
pines, the king of the pines, the apple 
among the woods, acceptable in almost any 
form, the white pine, is ours, and its con- 
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gener on the Pacific coast, the sugar pine, 
with its cones a foot and more long, and its 
trunks towering 250 to 300 feet skyward, 
with diameters of ten to twelve feet. We 
boast of the long-leaf pine, or Georgia pine, 
in the South, which excels among the hard 
pines, useful for heavy construction, every 
other pine known to the world. 

Again, instead of one species of spruce 
found in Europe, we count at least four of 
our five species as timber trees; instead of 
one fir, we have five or six fit for lumber 
out of the ten or twelve species, and two in- 
stead of one larch. In addition we have, 
with the bald cypress, two kinds of hemlock, 
four cedars, and a juniper, two arbor-vite, 
with the redwoods and Douglas spruce, 
species of which no representatives of use- 
ful size or quantity may be found in Europe. 

If we were to canvass the deciduous 
leafed trees, oaks, hickories, birches, walnut, 
maples, ashes, elms, basswood, magnolias, 
tulip tree, sweet gum, sycamore, and poplars, 
we would find the same difference in our 
favor. Altogether, while it would be stretch- 
ing the characteristic of a useful tree con- 
siderably if we recognized a round twenty- 
five species as such in Europe we would be 
within very reasonable limits if we claimed 
to have in the 450 species indigenous to the 
United States at least 125 that are useful in 
the arts and of abundant occurrence, al- 
though only forty or fifty appear now quoted 
in trade papers. Such wealth of material, 
occurring over large areas, has naturally led 
to a lavish use of wood and to the develop- 
ment of a lumber industry, which is in its 
extent and its methods unique in the world. 

We use every year eight times as much 
wood and more than three times as much 
lumber as the frugal Germans and at least 
four times as much lumber as our cousins 
in Great Britain, who have to import almost 
every stick they use and have learned to 
substitute stone and iron where possible. 

How foolish must those good people ap- 
pear, who in the fear of the evil conse- 
quences of forest destruction propose to 
stop the lumberman from cutting any more 
trees. Look around you and learn how 
much we depend on wood in our daily life ; 
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you will then understand that we shall al- 
ways need lumbermen to cut and make use- 
ful the trees of the forest, albeit we may get 
the lumberman to adopt somewhat different 
methods from those he pursues now, or to 
associate him with the forester who knows 
how to cut trees so that they will produce 
a good newcrop, or, where needed, plants 
them. 

Not only has the lumberman furnished 
the most essential materials for the build- 
ing up of our civilization in all parts of the 
country, but he has often carried the first 
germs of civilization into the deepest wilder- 
ness of our vast forests. 

The lumber business of to-day, which em- 
ploys, together with the planing mills, nearly 
400,000 people and pays annually nearly 
$150,000,000 in wages, is indeed a very differ- 
ent affair from what it was a hundred years, 
nay, fifty years ago, when logging was con- 
fined to the eastern coast and river courses, 
which furnished the means of transporta- 
tion for the bulky material. 

It is the development of the railroad sys- 


tem that has changed the methods of lum- 
bering, just as it has changed all other kinds 
of business. 

Before the era of railroad building the 


lumbering went on in a_hand-to-mouth 
fashion and most of the sawing was done 
in connection with grist-mills, charging their 
toll just as they did for flour, the Jumber 
being mainly for home consumption or else 
going to the mouth of the river to be carried 
by vessel to home and foreign markets. 
That this petty method of doing business 
lasted until the middle of the century is at- 
tested by the census of 1840, where the 
31,560 sawmills are credited with a product 
of only $400 per mill; this product per mill 
rose to $6,508 in 1870, $9,073 in 1880, and 
more than doubled in the next decade, 
namely to $19,212 in 1890, showing how 
the character of the business has changed. 

In 1860, although pine lumbering in the 
Northwest had already begun to be a lead- 
ing industry, the great logging streams of 
later years were hardly yet mentioned. 

It was only after the war, when the de- 
velopment of the railroad system opened 
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up virgin forest areas of vast extent and 
wealth, that the enormous expansion of the 
lumber trade with its modern machinery 
and modern methods began. Railroads 
have not only brought distant lumber cen- 
ters within easy reach of markets but they 
have even penetrated the woods themselves, 
connecting the mill directly with the sources 
of supply, reducing although not supersed- 
ing the river drive. 

Under the enormous competition thus 
stimulated and with ever new virgin woods 
coming to development, most wasteful treat- 
ment of the seemingly boundless and inex- 
haustible forest wealth was the consequence, 
and now we are only just learning that there 
is no such thing as inexhaustible supplies. 
We are not only becoming aware of the fact 
that our forest area is comparatively small, 
considering the vast extent of our country 
and our rapidly growing population, but the 
really good timber in it is not so plentiful 
as the acreage might lead one to think and 
it is confined to certain localities. 

There are large areas of woodlands en- 
cumbering the soil, but economically speak- 
ing they are not of any value, being covered 
with scrubby growth of tree weeds which 
prevent the recuperation of the valuable 
kinds that have been called out by the lum- 
bermen, and thus the ground is left to their 
undesirable competitors. 

Hence, while there are about 500,000,000 
acres of land covered with some kind of for- 
est growth, thousands, nay millions of these 
acres do not contain any merchantable ma- 
terial or even promising young growth. 

Our annual cut has reached such dimen- 
sions that if we had our forest area in as 
good condition and as well managed as the 
German state forests are, we would have to 
have 600,000,000 acres in first-class order 
to furnish annually our requirements. We 
would then cut every year say six million 
acres, allowing 100 years in the average for 
the trees to grow that are to be cut—at 
present most of the trees from which we de- 
rive our lumber are over 150 or 200 years, 
and the giants on the Pacific coast have 
taken 500 to 1,000 years and more te reach 
their dimensions. 
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Under present conditions, when we only 
exploit our virgin forests to secure the five 
and one half billion cubic feet of log timber 
which are to furnish our forty billion feet of 
lumber, timber, and bolts, we cull over prob- 
ably not less than ten to twelve million acres, 
taking out the best kinds and best trees 
and leaving the ground to the undesirable 
kinds and trees, preventing a satisfactory 
young growth to take the place of what we 
have removed. And if perchance a young 
growth starts, a natural phenomenon—nat- 
ural only, or mainly, to the United States— 
the ever-recurring forest fires will sweep 
it off. 

It is now even admitted by lumbermen, 
those who have a fuller acquaintance with 
the country, that our “inexhaustible ” forest 
wealth is sufficiently reduced to call for 
restorative measures, such as the art of 
forestry teaches. 

The state of New York has perhaps taken 
the most advanced step in that direction by 
not only buying up the culled forest lands 
in the Adirondack Mountains but by estab- 
lishing a State College of Forestry in con- 
nection with Cornell University, where the 
art of forestry isto be taught as a profession 
and the foresters to handle and recuperate 
the state property are to be educated. 

The geography of our lumber supplies is 
such that we can recognize lumbering re- 
gions, each of which furnishes the bulk of 
one or more staples to the lumber market: 
Thus Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
monopolize the white pine market; the 
Southern Atlantic and Gulf States contain 
the bulk of our hard pines, while the hard- 
woods are mainly furnished by the Central 
States, with Tennessee the greatest producer. 

The state of Maine, the Pine-tree State, 
has long ceased to supply much of the white 
pine, from which it derived its name. Spruce 
for pulp is now its principal lumber product, 
although the birch and maple in which it 
abounds but which are hardly yet cut to any 
large extent will some day become more 
valuable. Spruce also is the main lumber 
tree of New Hampshire, while the rest of 
the New England States are cut out of all 
valuable coniferous material and also 
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largely of their hardwoods, the majority of 
the woodlands being coppice growth, fit 
for firewood and small dimension material 
only. 

The state of New York, which of all the 
states in 1850 furnished still the largest 
amount of lumber, especially white pine, 
now only has spruce and hemlock left to 
furnish staple goods for the market and 
hardly counts among the lumbering states. 
Pennsylvania is in the same condition, 
hemlock being its main staple, although 
some white pine and hard woods still fur- 
nish the basis for its large sawmill capacity. 
Williamsport once was the great lumber 
market of the United States, but by the 
beginning of the seventies this prestige had 
been transferred to Chicago, which drew its 
supplies of white pine, the greatest staple of 
the American market, from Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. The great lumber 
industries which made Saginaw, Mich., 
famous all over the world reached their 
climax of production in 1882. Now the 
cut in Michigan has sunk from two and 
one half billion feet board measure in 1882 
to less than one biilion. Wisconsin reached 
its maximum cut in 1892 with over four 
billion feet, which has now come down to 
less than two and one half; while Minne- 
sota’s cut is still on the increase. These 
figures refer to white pine and show plainly 
that this our greatest staple is rapidly near- 
ing the end of supplies. Then when this 
great source of wealth has ceased to flow, 
what remains of hardwoods in these great 
lumbering states will perhaps be more care- 
fully handled. 

The great hardwood market to-day is, 
however, at St. Louis, to which are tributary 
the magnificent hardwood forests of the 
Mississippi bottom and its affluents. Here 
the white and red oaks are kings of the 
market, as the white pine in Chicago, ash 
and hickory, sycamore and cottonwood— 
for this last species too has become an im- 
portant material for boxes, etc.—and the 
long-despised, but lately highly appreciated 
red gum, or liquidambar, are supplying the 
furniture, carriage, cooperage, and other 
woodworking trades. 
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The southern pineries have not developed 
any one great center of distribution for their 
matchless ware of hard yellow pines, long- 
leaf and Cuban, which both go under the 
name of Georgia pine although they are 
found from North Carolina to Texas; short- 
leaf pine, which goes in the trade as North 
Carolina pine although it is as well de- 
veloped in Missouri and Arkansas, and lob- 
lolly or Virginia pine, which accompanies 
the other two to Arkansasand Texas. Here, 
too, the bald cypress, most fine grained and 
durable of conifers, grows in the swamps, 
having its greatest development around New 
Orleans, where the Cypress Association 
controls the market. In the South we must 
seek the supplies of building material for 
the next century, at least the first half, for 
even here supplies are not inexhaustible 
and the naval store industry, followed usu- 
ally by forest fires, assists in decimating 
them. From the West we have so far 
not drawn much. The distance forbids 


shipment by rail of the bulky material ex- 
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cept for special purposes. But when the 
Nicaragua Canal shall have established a 
short water connection the magnificent 
giants of redwood—if any shall be left by 
that time—of the soft sugar pine and the — 
hard yellow pine, and, best of all construc- 
tion timbers, the Douglas spruce, in the 
trade called yellow or red fir, will be wel- 
come substitutes for the kinds which we 
shall then find becoming scarce on the east- 
ern side of the continent. We shall then 
also appreciate some kinds which now we 
despise, the magnificent hemlock of the Pa- 
cific coast and the giant larch of the interior 
basin, which now are mostly only destroyed 
by forest fires. Before another generation 
shall have passed, however, we shall have 
learned that we can and must get along with 
less lumber, build of iron and stone those 
structures which are better built of those 
materials, and reserve wood for those uses 
for which it is indispensable, namely where 
non-conductivity of heat and electricity are 
essential. 
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BY T. RALEIGH, D.C. L. 


HE Stanleys of Lancashire were 
originally a younger branch of the 
house of Audley; they took their 

family name from the manor of Stanlegh, 
and they have worn it with distinction for 
six hundred years and more. Thomas Lord 
Stanley was present at Bosworth Field in 
1485; took an important but not glorious 
part in deciding the event of the day; and 
was rewarded for his prudence by a grant 
of the earldom of Derby. Henry, the fourth 
earl, sat on the trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots. James, the seventh earl, was among 
the sufferers for King Charles I.; and the 
defense of Lathom House by his countess 
is one of the best-known incidents of the 
civil war. When James II. tried to break 
down the Protestant establishment of the 
Church of England, the Stanleys threw in 
their lot with the Prince of Orange, and 
from that time forth they were reckoned as 


Whigs. Edward, the twelfth earl, was a 
keen politician and sportsman; it is from 
him that the famous annual race at Epsom 
takes its name. His son, the thirteenth 
earl, was devoted to the study of natural 
history. 

Edward Geoffrey, eldest son of the 
thirteenth earl, was born in 1799. At Eton 
and Christ Church he worked well—so well 
that his Greek and Latin books were his 
favorite companions in later days. Like 
Charles Fox and John Russell, young Stan- 
ley was elected to the House of Commons 
before he was of age. He seemed at first 
to be in no hurry to distinguish himself; he 
read, and shot, and went racing with his 
grandfather; in the last year of Mr. Mon- 
roe’s presidency he made a tour in the 
United States. His few speeches in Parlia- 
ment marked him out as one of the rising 
members of his party; in the race of pro- 
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motion he was already running almost even 
with Melbourne, who was twenty years his 
senior. Both these future prime ministers 
held subordinate offices under Canning and 
_Lord Goderich. Stanley declined to serve 
under the Duke of Wellington. He had 
made up his mind to a large measure of 
parliamentary reform; he did not approve 
of the duke’s impracticable Toryism. When 
Lord Grey took office in 1830, Mr. Stanley 
became chief secretary for Ireland. The 
years which followed were the most bril- 
liantly successful of his life. Lord Althorp, 
who then led the House of Commons, was 
not a good speaker; the Reform Bill was 
carried through many difficulties by the 
readiness and resource of the chief secre- 
tary. Stanley was indeed a born debater; 
his aquiline features and his ringing voice 
seemed to mark him out as a champion 
in the fight. When the bill was safely 
through, he left the Irish Office and became 
secretary of state for the colonies. During 


his tenure of this office he had the conduct 
of the bill by which slavery was abolished 


in the West Indian colonies of Great Britain. 

“Stanley never fails,” said one of his ad- 
mirers. ‘Stanley, as usual, flippant, petu- 
lant, and fierce,” said one of the bitterest 
of his critics. There is truth in both 
descriptions, but the “petulance” of his 
manner is partly accounted for when we 
remember that Stanley was beginning to 
find himself in a false position. On the 
question of parliamentary reform he had 
been in hearty agreement with the leaders 
of the Whig party; on other questions his 
sympathies were for the most part with the 
Tories. In 1833 Lord Althorp wished to 
deal with agitation in Ireland under the 
ordinary law; Stanley insisted on bringing 
in a stringent Peace Preservation Bill, and 
carried it in spite of the passive resistance 
of his colleagues. When the endowments 
of the Church of Ireland were under dis- 
cussion, Stanley was prepared to support a 
measure of redistribution; but he thought 
it would be wrong to secularize any part of 
the property of the church. On the 6th of 
May, 1834, Lord John Russell made a 
speech in the House of Commons by which 
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the government stood committed to a policy 
of partial secularization. ‘Johnny has 
upset the coach,” said Stanley to his next 
neighbor. He resigned his office and 
severed his connection with the official 
Whigs. In this same eventful year, Mr. 
Stanley’s grandfather died, his father be- 
came Earl of Derby, and he himself 
assumed the courtesy title of Lord Stanley. 

The foremost champion of reform had 
ceased to be a Whig, but it was some time 
before he could be counted as a Tory. He 
had been brought up to believe that the 
Tories were the stupid party, and he was 
not yet convinced to the contrary. Also, 
there was a certain want of cordiality in the 
relations between himself and Sir Robert 
Peel. They were both Lancashire men; 
but Stanley belonged to the old nobility ; 
his manners were frank, haughty, and care- 
less; while Peel, on the other hand, be- 
longed to the new aristocracy of capital; 
his manner, though he always meant to be 
courteous, was sometimes ungracious and 
sometimes a trifle pompous. Peel was a 
timid politician, but patient and persevering 
and fond of power; Stanley was a reckless 
politician, but he was easily discouraged, 
and his pride would not submit to the 
slavery of leadership. Peel gave all his 
serious thoughts to politics; Stanley often 
neglected politics because he was shooting, 
or racing, or translating Homer. 

From the year 1838 onward, Lord Stan- 
ley allowed himself to be reckoned among 
Peel’s followers, and when the Tories came 
into office in 1841 he returned to his old 
place at the Colonial Office. He was still 
a young man, but he was subject to fits of 
gout; the labor of attending the House of 
Commons was too much for him, and he 
must have been frequently chafed by the 
solemn dignity of his leader and rival. 
From this uncomfortable position a way of 
escape was opened to him by a curious rule 
of the English constitution. When one 
person possesses more than one barony or 
title of peerage, his eldest son, if of age, 
may be summoned to the House of Lords 
by the title of one of his father’s baronies. 
Under this rule, Lord Stanley “of Bicker- 
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staffe” took his seat among the peers in 
1844. 

The years which followed were occupied 
mainly with debates on the question of free 
trade. Lord Stanley was prepared for free 
trade with the British colonies, but he 
resigned when Peel declared for the total 
abolition of the corn laws. He was a pro- 
tectionist; first, because he thought it un- 
desirable that the people of England should 
be dependent on foreign supplies; and 
second, because he thought that protection 
was necessary to the prosperity and the 
political influence of the landed aristocracy. 
He shared to the full the indignation of 
those conservative politicians who felt that 
Peel had betrayed them. As a member of 
the House of Lords, Stanley was not in 
a position to say all that was in his mind; 
but he enjoyed to the full the barbed epi- 
grams with which Mr. Disraeli was harass- 
ing his former chief in the other House. 

After the election of 1841, the Tory party 
came into power with a majority of ninety- 
one inthe House of Commons. From 1846 


onward the Tory party was divided into 


two irreconcilable sections. There were 
the Peelite free traders, who had gone 
so far in the Liberal direction that they 
could not find their way back. And there 
were the protectionists, beaten but not con- 
vinced, slowly forming themselves into a 
party under Lord Stanley, Lord George 
Bentinck, and Mr. Disraeli. So hopeless 
was the division that Lord John Russell, at 
the head of a rather weak Whig administra- 
tion, was able to hold his own for five 
years and more. At last in February, 1851, 
the government was placed in a minority, 
and Lord Stanley was summoned to advise 
Her Majesty; but he could not take office 
without the Peelites, and the Peelites held 
obstinately aloof. In June of the same 
year, Lord Stanley’s father died, and he 
became the fourteenth Earl of Derby. 
When Parliament met in 1852, the Whigs 
were still in difficulties, and Lord Derby 
was virtually compelled to form a Tory ad- 
ministration. His tenure of power was 
short and inglorious. In the first place, he 
disappointed his protectionist supporters 
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by accepting the verdict of the country in 
favor of free trade in corn. In the second 
place, Disraeli was still unable to command 
the confidence of the House of Commons. 
In December, 1852, Mr. Gladstone avenged 
the shade of Peel by delivering a terrific 
attack on Disraeli’s financial proposals ; the 
Tory government fell, and Lord Aberdeen 
formed a strong coalition ministry of Whigs 
and Peelites. 

Lord Derby was not greatly discouraged ; 
he could still make his influence felt, though 
he was not in power; and he had many 
occupations “out of doors” to console him 
for his parliamentary defeat. The strong 
ministry of Lord Aberdeen blundered some- 
how into the Crimean War, and the conduct 
of a distant winter campaign revealed many 
defects, both military and administrative, 
for which the government was held re- 
sponsible. Discontent rose to a height so 
rapidly that in January, 1855, Lord Aber- 
deen was already regarded as impossible, 
and Lord Derby was asked to take the 
helm. He declined the responsibility, and 
his biographers seem to be agreed in hold- 
ing that this was one of the great mistakes 
of his life. If, they say, Lord Derby, had 
taken office, and had induced the queen to 
dissolve Parliament, he could have gone to 
the country with a moderate Conservative 
program, and with a promise that the war 
should be energetically prosecuted, and the 
people would have given him their support. 

There is much to be said for this opinion, 
but we must remember that Lord Derby’s 
personal position was one of considerable 
difficulty. The Tories distrusted him be- 


, cause he had been a Whig; the free traders 


of all parties still regarded him as an 
enemy; the “Irish brigade” had not for- 
gotten how, in the days of his hot youth, 
he had defied O’Connell. No man ques- 
tioned Lord Derby’s honor, but there were 
few who expected him to show prudence 
or consistency if he were called again to 
the highest place in the state. He spoke 
his mind too freely; he was too clear- 
headed and too proud to conciliate people 
with whom he only half agreed. It is 
a circumstance worth noting that Lord 
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Derby’s relations with the court were 
friendly, but not exactly cordial. The 
Prince Consort, a most accomplished, high- 
minded man, was imbued with German 
ideas of official propriety; he never quite 
understood the frank humor of Lord Derby, 
or the easy independence of Lord Palm- 
erston. 

In 1858 the party kaleidoscope was 
turned again, and Lord Derby became 
prime minister for the second time. His 
government was short-lived, but it passed 
some measures of great importance—the 
bill for removing the political disabilities of 
the Jews, and the bill by which the govern- 
ment of India was transferred from the 
East India Company to the crown, may be 
mentioned among others. Much to the 
satisfaction of the prime minister, his eldest 
son became the first secretary of state for 
India. Father and son were both dis- 


tinguished in their day, but their characters 
were, in some points at least, curiously con- 
trasted; for while the father was always 
outspoken, and sometimes headstrong, the 


son was always cold, reserved, and cautious. 

The Reform Act of 1832 altered the 
balance of the English constitution; but 
there were still large classes of the popula- 
tion who possessed no parliamentary fran- 
chise. The question of further reform was 
not a party question; there were some 
Whigs who said, “ Rest, and be thankful” ; 
there were also some Tories who said, 
“Why not deal with the franchise on broad 
general lines? Why not make a bid for 
the confidence of the working man?” In 
1859 Lord Derby’s government brought in 
a moderate measure of reform, but they 
were courting disaster, for at that moment 
the House of Commons was not in earnest 
in this particular matter. The government 
was defeated; Lord Palmerston came. in 
again, and held office until his death in 
1865. Lord Derby, as leader of the oppo- 
sition, gave little trouble; there was indeed 
a kind of friendly understanding between 
the prime minister and himself. In the 
issues which then divided parties their 
opinions were very much the same. 

At the general election of 1865 Mr. 
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Gladstone failed to secure reelection as 
member for Oxford University. The Tories 
were overjoyed; but they had, in fact, done 
a bad day’s work for their own cause. So 
long as Mr. Gladstone represented Oxford, 
his liberalism was of an academic and 
somewhat conservative cast. On his defeat 
he went at once to Lancashire, and he 
went, as he said himself, ‘ unmuzzled.” 
There was a new note in his speeches, a 
new spirit in his politics; Mr. Gladstone 
had become a Democrat. Earl Russell, 
who succeeded Lord Palmerston as prime 
minister, had promised a reform bill, and 
he redeemed his promise in 1866; but he 
was now in the House of Lords, and the 
battle was to be fought elsewhere. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches in the House of Com- 
mons made reform—a large measure of 
reform—inevitable. The bill for which he 
spoke was defeated; Lord Russell and his 
colleagues resigned; but when Lord Derby 
kissed hands as prime minister for the third 
time, he knew that his party could hardly 
survive unless he and Mr. Disraeli could 
settle the electoral suffrage of the future. 

They settled it, for the time, by passing 
the Reform Act of 1867, which established 
household suffrage in all borough con- 
stituencies. (The same wide suffrage was 
extended to the counties in 1884.) Lord 
Derby, speaking in the House of Lords, 
described his own measure as a leap in the 
dark, and from this saying it has been 
inferred that household suffrage was Dis- 
raeli’s idea, accepted by the prime minister 
under pressure of necessity. There are 
strong reasons for thinking that this in- 
ference was mistaken. Lord Derby was 
always a reformer; and he was just the 
man to say, “ There must be an end to this 
tiresome dispute about £10 houses and £6 
houses. Let us boidly propose to enfran- 
chise all rate-paying householders.” Lord 
Derby never went very deep into the phi- 
losophy of politics; his natural tendency 
was to form off-hand judgments; he was 
growing old, and his health was rapidly 
failing. In February, 1868, a prolonged 
attack of gout compelled him to retire, and 
his place was taken by Mr. Disraeli. 
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If the Tories counted on the gratitude of 
the newly enfranchised classes, they were 
rudely undeceived. The immediate result 
of household suffrage was to bring Mr. 
Gladstone into power, who very shortly 
disestablished the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land. Against this measure Lord Derby 
delivered his last great speech. ‘“ My 


official life,” he said, “‘is entirely closed; 
my natural life cannot now be long. That 
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natural life commenced with the suppres- 
sion of a formidable rebellion in Ireland, 
which immediately preceded the union be- 
tween the two countries. May God grant 
that its close may not witness a renewal of 
the one and a dissolution of the other!” 

Lord Derby died on the 23d of October, 
1869. He was a fighter all his life, and he 
made some enemies; but he was best loved 
by those who knew him best. 


CHEMISTRY AS A FACTOR IN MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


BY L. H. BATCHELDER, A. M. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN HAMLINE UNIVERSITY. 


IRCHOW once remarked in a con- 

versation with a friend and pupil 

from America that “in his judg- 
ment, the world had not since had a 
greater man than Plato.” In other words, 
he said history furnishes no evidence of 
an evolution in the mental capacity of 
those who, from century to century, have 
been distinguished for their superior intel- 
lectual endowments. Perhaps we need not 
question this conclusion, but it is only a 
truism to say that in the material for in- 
tellectual development and activity there 
has been a vast advance since Plato’s time. 
The greatest material advances have been 
fairly crowded into the present century— 
advances which have contributed to the 
well-being and comfort of civilized peoples 
to a degree difficult for us, living at the 
century’s end, to appreciate. 

The scientific method, which begins by 
examining critically the facts, which col- 
lates these facts, and from them deduces 
conclusions which are in turn to serve 
as factors in further conclusions, has char- 
acterized and conditioned the progress of 
chemistry during all the century. This 
method has, as a result, pervaded all 
departments of intellectual life, and is 
shaping men’s modes of thought and inves- 
tigation, even along lines which have not 
heretofore been ready to yield themselves 
to its operation and results. 

The study of chemistry has become an 


important factor in education, training the 
youth in mechanical dexterity, in accurate 
observation, in correct deduction, in clear 
and concise statement, and, perhaps most 
important of all, in the use of the imagina- 
tion; so that chemistry now has a promi- 
nent place in the curriculum of all institu- 
tions of higher education, even though the 
end sought be the acquisition of intellectual 
power, and not merely technical skill. 
During the last twenty-five years, Ger- 
many has been at the front in chemical 
pursuits. Probably during that time more 
important investigations have been carried 
to a successful conclusion in German labo- 
ratories than in those of all the world 
besides. Her devotion to pure chemistry 
has reacted to stimulate the pursuit of 
applied chemistry. Her public men have 
long regarded her technical schools as of 
the first importance and have fostered them 
with the greatest solicitude. The beneficial 
result of this is apparent in the phrase 
“made in Germany,” which is now found 
on such a vast number of manufactured 
articles in daily use in nearly all the coun- 
tries of the world. English manufacturers 
and publicists have already taken alarm, 
and are endeavoring to stimulate their 
countrymen to action in this direction; but 
a stern chase is proverbially a long chase. 
It would be wisdom for America to rely 
in the future not less on the inventive 
genius of the “ Yankee,” but more on the 
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* eins, zwei, drei” of the German drill, which 
characterizes not only Germany’s military 
system but her educational system as well. 

While the importance of chemical studies 
and chemical methods of thought in modern 
civilization is perhaps sufficiently obvious, 
yet it is in its contributions to the material 
well-being and comfort of mankind that 
modern chemistry is most conspicuous. 
Chemistry has, in many instances, by its 
researches and conclusions created wholly 
new and important industries. In many 
other instances, by introducing scientific 
methods, she has revolutionized ancient in- 
dustries and developed them to mammoth 
proportions. 

Chemistry entered the domain of agricul- 
ture in the person of Liebig, near the middle 
of this century, and reduced to a science a 
pursuit which had, for untold centuries, 
been an ignorant and wasteful use of 
nature’s bounties; for Liebig first taught 
the agriculturist that, unless his soil was to 
become exhausted, he must restore to it 
definite amounts of phosphoric acid, potash 
European countries 


salts, and nitrogen. 
for half a century have been reaping the 
benefits of Liebig’s pioneering work in the 


chemistry of plant-life. America with her 
broad domain of virgin lands has, till recent 
years, gone on too much in the old way, 
though in our older and less fertile regions, 
agriculturists are learning the valuable les- 
sons which chemistry can teach them. 

Chemistry came to the aid of physiology 
and by her most arduous labors the 
world has gained a knowledge of the 
chemistry of digestion, the constitution 
of the blood, the bones, and in part of the 
flesh and tissues, while hygiene has found 
in chemistry the most powerful of all aids 
to her development. Chemistry, always 
the handmaid of medicine, has in modern 
times, among other contributions, given her 
anesthetics, thus robbing the surgeon’s knife 
of its ancient terrors, has furnished her 
with a specific for malaria in quinine ex- 
tracted from cinchona bark, and has more 
recently prepared a long series of the most 
valuable febrifuges, including phenacetin 
and antipyrine. 
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Chemistry is invaluable to the pathologist 
in his investigations into the cause and 
products of putrefaction. By its aid he 
makes delicate tests for the recognition and 
distinction of bacteria, and thus it has been 
instrumental in helping to found the new 
science, bacteriology. Chemistry directed 
the attention of physicians to remedies for 
counteracting the pathological processes 
produced by micro-organisms. Lister’s dis- 
covery in 1872 has revolutionized surgery ; 
indeed it has created modern surgery. To 
such perfection has Lord Lister’s antiseptic 
treatment of operation wounds been carried 
that the surgeon now performs his opera- 
tions with confidence in the results— 
operations, the simplest of which were 
formerly liable to prove fatal, and many of 
which, twenty-five years ago, were not 
dreamed of as possible. 

In the paper of last month we saw how 
the manufacture of coal-tar colors, now 
such an important industry, is the out- 
growth of a clear understanding of the 
chemistry cf benzene and its derivatives. 
Artificial substitutes for most of the per- 
fumes and flavoring extracts are now manu- 
factured in the laboratory, though the 
dietitian regards the latter with some 
disfavor. 

The chemist taught the French and Ger- 
mans how to extract pure sugar from the 
ill-smelling and ill-tasting, but saccharine, 
juice of the beet root, and an industry grew 
up rivaling in magnitude that of the manu- 
facture of sugar from the cane itself. He 
even manufactures from coal-tar a saccha- 
rine substance, though not a food, which 
has three hundred times the sweetening 
power of cane sugar. 

With the exception of gunpowder, an 
empirical product of ancient origin, all the 
explosives are products of the chemist’s 
laboratory. The discovery of guncotton 
(1846) marks the beginning of the era 
of the modern high explosives. Cellulose, 
a carbohydrate, is something like an alco- 
hol in that it will form salts with the acids; 
with nitric acid it forms nitro-cellulose or 
guncotton. A form of this is the essential 
part of the modern smokeless powder, so 
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much talked about in this country since the 
experience of our army in Cuba, though 
it was already familiar to the war depart- 
ments of European governments. Nitro- 
glycerin, in its various forms, such as 
dynamite, now plays an important rdéle in 
railroad and cana! building and similar 
peaceful enterprises. As its name indicates, 
nitro-glycerin is a salt of the basic glycer- 
in, which, it will be remembered, is an 
alcohol, here united with nitric acid. 

The manufacture of iron, more ancient 
than history, has, within this half century, 
been revolutionized by the technical chemist, 
assisted, in this case, as he frequently is, 
by the devices of the machinist. The 
“‘ Bessemer process” for the production of 
steel (1856) was the result of a clear per- 
ception of the chemica! relation between 
iron and steel. As a direct result of this 
process, ours has become an “age of steel.” 
The “Thomas-Gilchrist process” for de- 
phosphorizing iron (1879), which has been 
such an immediate and startling success in 
utilizing for steel-making the abundant and 


cheap supply of phosphoric iron, is another 
of the many recent triumphs of the tech- 


nical chemist. If we reflect that steel, when 
first made in this country, was worth $186 
per gross ton, and that manufactured steel, 
in the form of rails, has been quoted within 
recent months as low as $18 per ton, and 
even less, we shall get a glimpse of the 
tremendous economic importance of these 
discoveries. Among the many effects of 
this cheapening of steel is the revolution 
which it is rapidly working in architecture 
and ship-building. 

Chemistry found the world threatened 
with a paper famine. She set herself to 
produce a substitute for the rags which 
were the paper manufacturer’s staple ma- 
terial, and which, strangely enough, in this 
poor world, were becoming increasingly 
scarce, while the manufacturer’s demand 
steadily advanced. After years of trial, 
many failures and some successes, sulphite 
cellulose, or wood-pulp, as it is called, is 
now furnished to the paper-maker at. aston- 
ishingly low prices, in unlimited quantities, 
and so excellently meeting his requirements 
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that the ancient commerce in rags is rapidly 
disappearing. The wonderful cheapening 
of printed matter and the increased dis- 
semination of newspapers and literature— 
good and bad—is largely attributable to 
“* wood-pulp.” 

Chemistry applied herself to the utiliza- 
tion of the constituents of crude petroleum; 
a vast and complex industry sprang up, 
pouring wealth into the coffers of the few, 
but contributing to the comfort, conve- 
nience, and economy of living of the million. 

The invention of matches, the chemistry 
of fermentation, the vulcanization of India- 
rubber, with the resulting great and useful 
variety of “rubber goods” and the modern 
‘“* Harveyized”” steel armor-plate, the last 
two American discoveries, must be passed 
over with this mere mention, while still 
others must be passed without mention. 

Any account of the influence of technical 
chemistry in developing the material features 
of modern civilization, however brief and 
incomplete, must not fail particularly to no- 
tice certain industries of fundamental im- 
portance, because inseparably connected 
with the manufacture of nearly all the prod- 
ucts which civilized peoples now regard as 
essentials of daily life—the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, of sodium and potassium 
carbonates, and hydrates and their by- 
products. 

Sulphuric acid is used daily in every 
chemical laboratory, in every chemical fac- 
tory, and in many other of the most impor- 
tant branches of manufacturing industry. It 
is true, as has been said, that we may take the 
amount of this acid consumed by a nation 
as a measure of the development of its civil- 
ization. Sulphuric acid has long been known; 
Geber, a celebrated physician of the eighth 
century, certainly prepared it by distilling 
alum, though little was known of its prop- 
erties till centuries later. It was first man- 
ufactured on a considerable scale about the 
middle of the last century, but the elabora- 
tion of the present process was the work of 
this century; even within a very few years, 
important improvements have been made, 
as a result of extensive chemical researches. 

Sulphuric acid occurs in nature in the form 
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of salts, or sulphates, such as alum and cal- 
cium sulphate, or gypsum. The replace- 
ment of the calcium in gypsum by hydrogen, 
so as to obtain the acid, suggests itself; but 
this cannot be readily made, for there is no 
available acid less volatile than sulphuric 
acid, and therefore capable of replacing that 
acid in its salts. Hydrochloric acid and 
nitric acid are made by treating their salts 
with sulphuric acid, since it is less volatile 
than those acids and, therefore, able to re- 
place them when the mixture is heated till 
they are volatilized and distil over into a 
receiver. Sulphuric acid is built up from 
its elements. The process is based on two 
facts: (1) when sulphur is burned it forms 
sulphur dioxide, SO,; (2) when the dioxide 
is treated with a proper oxidizing agent, in 
the presence of water, it is converted into 
sulphuric acid, H,SO,. The chief difficulty 
is in the second stage of the process. This 
step is now accomplished by leading the 
sulphur dioxide into leaden chambers to- 
gether with steam, oxygen of the air, and 
oxides of nitrogen contained in nitric acid. 

Here a very complex series of reactions 
ensue, which have been the subject of 
the most elaborate researches, resulting, 
as has been said, in perfecting the proc- 
ess of manufacture. Formerly, the sul- 
phur burned in making the acid was ob- 
tained as free sulphur from the volcanic 
island of Sicily ; but now, in many factories, 
owing to its increased cost, iron pyrites, 
which are sulphides of iron containing about 
forty-eight per cent of sulphur, are roasted 
with free access of air, when the sulphur 
is given off, oxidized, and led into the cham- 
bers. The iron is also oxidized and is util- 
ized as a by-product. The nitric acid re- 
quired is made on the spot by treating so- 
dium nitrate—a natural product from Chile 
—with sulphuric acid. The nitric oxides 
derived from this acid in the leaden cham- 
bers are continuously regenerated by the 
oxygen, so that only a very small per 
cent is required to serve as a carrier of the 
free oxygen into combination with the di- 
oxide and water; thus the cost of the ma- 
terials which enter into sulphuric acid is ex- 
ceedingly small, The apparatus now em- 
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ployed in making this acid is on a huge 
scale. The leaden chambers, for example, 
of which there are three in each plant, fre- 
quently have a capacity of five thousand 
cubic feet each. The quantity of this acid 
manufactured in 1897 in England, Germany, 
and the United States—the principal pro- 
ducers—is estimated at six billions of 
pounds, worth about one cent per pound. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
it was worth three dollars and twenty-five 
cents a pound. 

Potassium carbonate is found in the 
ashes of land-plants, and may be obtained 
by leaching the ashes with water and evap- 
orating the lye, as itis called. In the same 
way sodium carbonate is found in the ashes 
of marine plants. Until about seventy-five 
years ago such were the principal sources 
of these valuable salts. Potassium carbon- 
ate was extracted in this way from wood 
ashes, by the early settlers of the states 
along the Atlantic coast, to whom its ex- 
port was for many years a source of consid- 
erable revenue and of vital importance in 
their struggle with the giant forests which 
clothed all that region. Under these con- 
ditions the supply of potassium carbonate 
was much more abundant than that of so- 
dium carbonate. Chemists already under- 
stood that nature furnishes an unlimited 
supply of sodium in sodium chloride, or 
common salt. As there was a great demand 
for these carbonates, a prize was offered by 
the French government for a method of 
making soda from common salt. Le Blanc, 
a French chemist, finally solved the prob- 
lem and took out a patent for his process 
in 1791. Somewhat later, the constant wars 
of the Republic, by preventing the trans- 
port of goods by sea, caused potashes to 
become very scarce in France. Bya de- 
cree of the Council of Public Safety, Le 
Blanc was obliged to surrender his patent 
and factory to the Republic. This great 
benefactor of his kind died a few years later 
in poverty and despair. After the war was 
ended the process, though not forgotten, 
dragged along without much effect, until 
it was taken up and developed by some 
English manufacturers. The industry had 
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assumed considerable proportions by 1824. 
This method of Le Blanc’s is in use till this 
day, and is in brief as follows: 


(1) Sodium chloride + sulphuric acid = sodium 
sulphate + hydrochloric acid. 

(2) The sodium sulphate + coal + limestone, 
heated together = sodium carbonate + calcium sul- 
phide + carbon dioxide. 


Calcium sulphide is insoluble in water ; so 
that by treating the resulting mass with water 
the sodium carbonate is separated from the 
sulphide. While comparatively simple in 
outline, the process is in reality very com- 
plicated. A vast amount of labor and 
money has been spent on its perfection, and 
on methods of utilizing the waste products, 
which now form an important part of the 
output of every soda factory. 

The first by-product, hydrochloric acid, 
of which great quantities are produced, is, 
in part, purified and put on the market in 
an aqueous solution, containing about thirty- 
two per cent of the acid. This finds a 
large application in the arts. The other 
portion is decomposed by acting on it with 
manganese dioxide. The free chlorine thus 
obtained is run into lime, with which it 
unites, forming chloride of lime, so much 
used as a disinfectant, but more largely in 
factories for bleaching purposes; hence the 
name, “bleaching-powder.” The manga- 
nese dioxide used in freeing the chlorine is 
recovered and used over and over. The 
mother-liquor, from which the crystals of 
the carbonate have been separated, owing 
to secondary chemical changes, contains a 
considerable amount of sodium hydrate, or 
soda-lye. This is recovered, sufficiently 
purified, and used insoap-making. Sodium 
hydrate is also readily made from the car- 
bonate by reacting on its solution with lime. 

For a long time, a much simpler process 
for manufacturing sodium carbonate had 
been known, but there were difficulties, 
chiefly mechanical, in the way of its employ- 
ment, which Solvay, in about 1880, suc- 
ceeded in overcoming. Since that time, the 
Solvay process has been more and more 
employed, until now much more than half 
of the soda produced is made by this 
method. In this process ammonia water— 
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a by-product from the gas and coke works— 
is treated with carbon dioxide, obtained 
by heating limestone, giving a soluble salt, 
bicarbonate of ammonia. Then: 

Bicarbonate of ammonia + sodium chloride =bi- 

carbonate of sodium + ammonium chloride. 
The bicarbonate is difficultly soluble and 
crystallizes out, leaving ammonium chloride 
in solution. On gently heating the bicar- 
bonate, it is changed into the desired car- 
bonate, giving off carbon dioxide. The 
ammonium chloride is not allowed to go to 
waste but is heated with magnesia, and the 
ammonia set free to be used again; the 
magnesium chloride resulting, on being 
heated with water, gives hydrochloric acid. 
The quantity of the carbonates, as well as 
of sulphuric acid, manufactured in this 
country is rapidly increasing ; indeed, the 
time seems not far distant when, from be- 
ing a heavy importer of these important 
commodities, the United States will become 
an equally heavy exporter. The world’s 
product, last year, of carbonates and hy- 
drates, reduced to the basis of pure carbon- 
ates, was probably one and three fourths 
billions of pounds. 

Hand in hand with the development of 
the soda industry has gone on the expan- 
sion of other branches of chemical manu- 
facture. Prominent among these should be 
mentioned the soap industry. The fact that 
fats are ethereal salts, formed by the union 
of glycerin with various fatty acids, first 
taught by the great chemist Chevreul, not 
only enabled the soap manufacturer to 
improve greatly his methods and products, 
but may be said to have created the manu- 
facture of stearin candles and glycerin. 

Though by purely empirical methods, the 
manufacture of glass, porcelain, and earthen- 
ware had reached a high state of perfection ; 
yet these industries have, in recent times, 
been greatly benefited by a better knowl- 
edge of their chemistry. 

This short sketch only serves to indicate 
how great have been the contributions of 
applied chemistry to modern civilization. 
Nowhere can there be found, as Von Meyer 
remarks, a better illustration of Bacon’s 
maxim, “ Scientia est potentia.” 
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We have heard him ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Savior of the world. 
—jJohn iv. 48. 

HRIST and Christianity are here and 

they must be dealt with. We meet 

them in the nineteenth century, just 

as the people of our text, the Samaritans 
of the city of Sychar, met them in the 
first century. 
both centuries are the same things. The 
first century was the sunrise of history, 
all before was only starlight, in the opening 
streaks of dawn; the nineteenth century is 
the noontide of history, and Christ and Pen- 
tecost and the New Testament, the things 
that rose in the first century, have made it so. 
Christ and Christianity are here to be 
dealt with, that is our point. They are 
more here with us than they were yonder 
with the Samaritans. Christianity is greater 
now than it was then. We have now the 
It is now a great 


success of Christianity. 
kingdom with predominant power in the 


world. It is now a great fellowship which 
embraces many crowded centuries. It was 
never so much in the world as it is now. 

What I wish to impress is the nineteenth 
century fulness of Christ and Christianity. 
There is enough in Christ and Christianity 
as we have them to challenge the best 
thought of all men. Their very claims 
and aims challenge attention and receive 
it. If they professed less, claimed less, they 
would be passed without notice. They 
claim the power to regenerate the world 
and to transfigure humanity. The vast- 
ness and fearlessness of their claim is in 
their favor. They secure investigation, and 
investigation which is thorough means ac- 
ceptance. 

This is what men like. What? An open, 
straightforward, unequivocal claim, and the 
opportunity to test it. Never was there an 
age in which there was so much testing of 
Christ and Christianity. Our age is asking 
all the questions of the prior ages over again, 
D—Feb. 


Indeed the great things in- 


and it is adding questions of its own. Men 
never wanted truth more than they want it 
to-day. There is a universal search for 
truth. Men are searching for it in every 
field. Men never wanted truth on the line 
of the Christ more than they want it to-day. 
Men were never so particular about Chris- 
tian evidence. And all this is resulting in a 
firmer and better establishment of Christian- 
ity, and in the purification of Christianity. 
It is a grand thing when history and science 
and philosophy and common sense come 
together to demonstrate the truth. Do you 
know the extent to which investigation is 
going forward to-day for the confirmation 
of Christianity? Do you realize the fresh 
arguments which are being brought forward 
in our century by means of this untiring 
investigation? Let me stop here to illus- 
trate and give sample facts. 

There is Henry Drummond, the scientist, 
corroborating Christian doctrines, parallel- 
ing the spiritual life by the processes of life 
in nature, showing the reign of the one God 
with his one law in nature and in Chris- 
tianity. The doctrine of regeneration is a 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity. Christ 
himself preached it. But men have jeered 
at this doctrine. It has been a stumbling- 
block. It puzzled Nicodemus when Christ 
first uttered it. Drummond enters nature 
and shows that nature teaches the doctrine 
of regeneration. In nature, life only comes 
from the touch of life. He finds that nature 
preaches the very same doctrine and shows 
Christendom that the doctrine of regenera- 
tion is not unscientific. He confirms the 
Christian religion in one of its cardinal 
truths. Thus science is at work for Chris- 
tianity. 

But science is not alone in building up 
the confirmation of our religion; history 
is active also in the same work. 

There is Kurtz, the historian, gathering 
together the great deeds of Christianity and 
telling the triumphs it has achieved and the 
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reforms which it has inaugurated and car- 
ried to success. He shows us that Christi- 
anity needs no argument save its own au- 
thentic history. All that Christianity needs 
is to have told what it has endured and 
what it has done. The witness of history 
is conclusive. Christianity is the author 
of the world’s best civilization. It is the 
mother of universities. It is the author of 
reforms. It is the leading factor of human 
progress. It has raised the estimate of 
human life. It has fought down the degra- 
dation of women. It has struck at every 
form of human slavery. It has annihilated 
many forms of false philosophy. It has 
been the uncompromising foe of every cor- 
rupt institution in church and state. Judg- 
ing by the past, the historian tells us that 
when Christianity has worked out its ideals 
there will be on this earth of ours only 
liberty and virtue, and brotherhood, and 
righteousness, and love, and the enthroned 
Christ. A religion that can work such 


works is its own excuse for being. 
There is still another way of confirming 
Christianity; it is known by the name, 


“‘Comparative Theology.” It is a modern 
method. It is this: Other religions are 
thoroughly studied and are credited for all 
that is good in them, and then Christianity 
is put side by side with them, and its excel- 
lencies are brought out by way of contrast. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, the poet, has been at 
work on this line, and he has done effective 
work. He first wrote his book “The Light 
of Asia.” This book is an excessive adula- 
tion of Buddha and Buddhism. He has 
written another book, “ The Light of the 
World,” in which he enthusiastically exalts 
Christ and Christianity by putting them at 
the head. According to this poem, “The 
Light of the World,” Christianity is superior 
to Buddhism in four things. First, its ethical 
teachings are plain and practical. They 
are summed up in the Golden Rule. Sec- 
ond, it is a religion of intense joyousness. 
Third, it teaches the fact of a personal God 
whose nature is love. Fourth, it is supreme 
for its social character. 

It is thrilling to look upon these different 
methods whereby Christianity is confirmed. 


THE TESTIMONY OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE: 


The argument in defense of the Christian 
religion is cumulative, and the summation 
of the cumulative arguments is irresistible. 
What other religion has such a mass of evi- 
dence in its favor, historic, scientific, com- 
parative, prophetic, doctrinal, and moral ? 
But we are not through yet with the argu- 
ments in favor of Christianity and Christ. 
We have only reached the argument sug- 
gested by our topic. It is different from 
every argument which we have considered. 
It is more reachable than these, and, if any- 
thing, more conclusive. It is the argument 
of consciousness. It is the argument evolved 
from human life. Christianity is in the 
great book, the Bible, which has come down 
the ages, and it is also in the collateral 
books of history and material nature which 
bear testimony to and which support the 
truth of the Bible. But Christianity is also 
in human life, in the experience of those 
who have believed it and lived it and have 
found it to be true. It has come down the 
ages, not only in the Bible but in the lives 
of the saints, and in the godly succession, 
from Christ’s day to this day. Now what 
does human life testify relative to Christ 
and the Christian religion? This, they fit 
human life exactly. The gifts and reve- 
lations of Christ and Christianity match the 
needs of man. Therefore the God who 
made man sent the Christ and prepared 
the Christian religion. Therefore man 
needs Christ and his religion; therefore 
man should live in perpetual union with 
Christ and should unalterably accept the 
religion of Christ. All this is of the nature 
of things. These conclusions are what we 
call self-evident things, and upon self-evident 
things we intuitively and spontaneously and 
irresistibly put the stamp of our approval. 
Self-evident things are direct and imme- 
diate revelations from God, and are uni- 
versal, When we are consistent we cannot 
help surrendering ourselves to them. The 
fitness of Christ to my need is self-evident. 
Am I bound to surrender to the self-evi- 
dent? Then I am bound to surrender to 
Christ, and am bound to apply Christ to my 
needs, and to allow his truths to lead my 
intuitions and to feed my better self. 
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I mean to.press this argument of adapta- 
tion, for it is a tremendous power. It leads 
to the right conclusion. We admit its 
power in mechanics. Here is a lock with 
many wards and with curious intricacies, 
and here is a key, unlike other keys, and 
with singular peculiarities. Experience 
shows that there is a correspondence be- 
tween lock and key, for the one exactly fits 
and easily opens the other. Now the na- 
ture of things demands that the lock shall 
accept of the key, and that the key shall ac- 
cept of the lock, and use each other ; other- 
wise they will both be useless and miss their 
mission in life. 

We admit the power of adaptation in the 
works of Godin nature. Adaptation is the 
one thing that shines conspicuously in God’s 
works, Everything God does is wonder- 
fully adapted to its purpose. If God puts 
a backbone into a man—and a backbone is 
something every man needs—that backbone 
fits man and man uses it. If the Christian 
religion be adapted to us, the argument of 
adaptation requires us for consistency’s 


sake to admire it, to prize it, and to accept 
it and to use it. 


My fellow men, Jesus Christ is not a con- 
tradiction of our nature. Neither is the 
religion of Jesus Christ a contradiction of 
our nature. I tell you that there is a paral- 
lel between the writing of God in man and 
the writing of God in what we call Chris- 
tianity. We may think there is a contradic- 
tion, but thereis not. My fellow men, Jesus 
Christ is never a contradiction of our na- 
ture. When therefore you reject him you 
reject the parallel of your best possible self. 

Let us look at the completeness with 
which Christ meets our deepest personal 
need, and our loftiest aspiration, and thus 
reach the full benefit of the argument in 
favor of Christ which is embodied in the 
testimony of human consciousness. 

Let us note four things : 

1. In the first place I have a deep need 
of God implanted in the depths of my be- 
ing; my soul crieth out for the living God. 
Does Christ answer that need? Does he 
bring God to me, and is the God he brings 
a God that satisfies my soul? 


I stop not to argue man’s need of God. 
That is an intuition. Every man has a 
sense of his need of God. I only stop to 
illustrate that need. 

Man’s need of God is like the earth’s 
need of the sun. This earth of ours, ready 
to break forth into its full spring beauty of 
green leaf and pink blossom and burning 
flower — what would it be without the 
sun? It would be a poor opaque ball 
without light, a dried-up cinder, without 
heat, without color, without any glory of 
spring. Such a lifeless, cinder-like thing 
would man be without God. Christ brings 
God to me and puts me into living relations 
with him, and that means the spring-tide in 
every faculty of mine. God comes out of 
his hiding-place and manifests himself to 
me in Christ. Christ shows me his wonder- 
ful condescension, and reveals to me his 
infinite love. He tells me that I am a son 
and that God is my Father. 

The God revealed by Jesus Christ satis- 
fies me completely. 

2. In the second place I have a longing 
to be something better than I am; does 
Christ show me what I may be and tell me 
how to reach what I may be? 

It is precisely here that Christ fits me. 
He brings to me the highest possible views 
of man. He tells every man that He is the 
Son of God. Christ was swayed by a per- 
fect enthusiasm for humanity. He taught 
that man with all his errors is a wonderful 
being; endowed with incomprehensible 
grandeur worthy of his own incessant vigi- 
lance and care, and worthy to be visited 
with infinite love from heaven. He magni- 
fied man and taught his apostles to do the 
same. Whoever cheapens man belittles 
his cross and makes his crucifixion a waste. 
Man’s worth explains redemption. 

When I ask him, what may I be? he 
points me to himself, and says, ‘‘ You may 
be like me.” And what would you change 
in Christ? He is the ideal man of history, 
and his is the unique and superlative man- 
hood. He reveals man at his climax. 

When I ask him how I may become like 
him, he replies, ‘“‘ Let me into your life. I 
made John, I made Paul ; I took the fisher- 
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men of Galilee and transformed them into 
the teachers of the ages.” And he did. 
These men let Jesus and his words abide in 
them, and that explains it all. He brought 
into them a hope which thrilled every fiber 
of their being with electric life. His words 
brought them into the association of grand 
ideas, and grand ideas gave breadth to their 
intellects, and their wills, and their hearts. 
What he did for the apostles he can do for 
others. Take a man to-day whose conver- 
sion reaches to the roots of his soul, and 
who has in very deed irrevocably entered 
the Christian life, and it is wonderful how 
like Christ he becomes. 

3- In the third place, I have a conscience 
which prescribes duty; which determines 
principles for life. Does Christ harmonize 
with my conscience and satisfy it ? 

If so, then Christ has in his favor the 
testimony of my moral nature. The self- 
evident thing is this, he does appeal to my 
consciousness of duty, and to my power 
of choice, and he sets before me things to 
choose, and to approve, which are abso- 
lutely perfect. He does more than realize 
my highest conceptions of moral perfection. 
He actually takes my highest conceptions 
themselves and exalts and purifies them. 

4. In the fourth place, I meet with try- 
ing experiences in life. Can Christ answer 
my need in these, can he teach me how to 
think, can he console and support me? 

It is just here that Christ excels. Take the 
sorrows of bereavement. Who has uttered 
words for the death-hour comparable with 
the words of Jesus? Who has brought life 
and immortality to light as he has? Whose 
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words are put upon our tombstones as his 
words are? What can bring to man such 
comfort as his resurrection brings ? 

My fellow man, allow me in closing to 
urge upon you a candid consideration of 
Jesus Christ. He is here, and he must be 
dealt with. Is he not here in great enough 
power and fulness to challenge your atten- 
tion? How could he be more in the world 
than he is? He is so here, in our nine- 
teenth century life and civilization, that you 
cannot escape him. You must either ac- 
cept him or else thrust him to one side. 
The voice of Christ is sounding all around 
us and everywhere. 

Listen to-day to the testimony of human 
consciousness. Behold what he can do for 
you. He is able to fit every faculty of your 
wonderful nature. His gospel is a needed 
gift to your imagination; a needed gift to 
your reason; a needed gift even to your 
senses, and is able fully to satisfy these. 
Know Christ. Become acquainted with 
Christ. When you truly know Christ, the 
result will be a total, affectionate, irreversi- 
ble self-surrender to Christ. 

A total, affectionate, irreversible self- 
surrender to Christ will mean harmony 
with self, the development and perfection 
of your better nature, the complete satisfac- 
tion of your whole being in time and in 
eternity, and a grandeur of personality 
which will match the grandeur found in the 
personality of Christ. The result will be 
that you will have a share in Christ’s future, 
and in Christ’s joy, and Christ’s glory.— 
Rev. David Gregg, D.D., in “ Facts that Call 
Sor Faith.” 


THE ENGLISH POOR LAW AND ENGLISH CHARITIES. 


BY C. H. D’E. LEPPINGTON. 


VER since the year 1601, when 
Queen Elizabeth’s last Parliament 
enacted that the churchwardens 

and overseers in each parish should make 
provision for setting the able-bodied poor to 
work and for providing for the impotent, 
and authorized them to levy from their fel- 


low parishioners the funds necessary for 
those purposes, the principle that it is the 
duty of the state to make provision for its 
destitute citizens has met with practical 
recognition in England, although the mode 
in which it has been applied has undergone 


some serious changes. A notable departure 
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was taken during England’s struggle for ex- 
istence against Napoleon I. The high 
price for corn, which had risen between 
1792 and 1801 from $10.50 per quarter to 
nearly $30, coupled with other causes, had 
reduced the laboring classes to the greatest 
straits. Parliament therefore enacted in 
1796 that relief should be given to the able- 
bodied poor in their own homes, propor- 
tioned in amount to the size of their fam- 
ilies, instead of maintaining them as hereto- 
fore in workhouses. This relief was given 
sometimes in money, sometimes in food 
and clothing, and very often in free house 
accommodation. In many cases the par- 
ish either employed the pauper laborers it- 
self or else obliged the individual rate-payers 
to find work for them at a specified rate of 
wages. Such laborers were neither em- 
ployed because their services were required, 
nor paid according to the market value of 
those services. The authorities unwittingly 


acted upon the famous maxim enunciated 
half a century later by Louis Blanc: “ Work 
according to abilities; wage according to 


necessities.” 

In process of time, the burden upon the 
rate-payers and the demoralization of the 
laborers resulting from this system became 
so intolerable that Parliament issued a com- 
mission of inquiry which reported upon the 
abuses it had discovered in 1832. The 
commissioners also drew up certain recom- 
mendations for reforming these abuses, the 
chief of which, based on the principle that 
the position of the pauper ought not to be 
rendered more desirable than that of the 
well-conducted laborer, were that not merely 
poverty, but actual destitution, should alone 
give a claim to relief, and that all relief to 
able-bodied persons or totheir families should 
be given in workhouses. English work- 
houses, it should be explained, correspond 
more nearly to the almshouses of the North- 
ern Atlantic States than to any other Amer- 
ican institution. The latter recommen- 
dation practically meant that, except in cases 
of sickness or old age, his home must be 
broken up before a man could obtain relief. 
Notwithstanding strong opposition, these 
recommendations were, in principle, adopted 
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in the Poor Law Act passed in 1834, which 
created the present system, and they are, 
subject to certain somewhat wide excep- 
tions, in force at the present time. 

The parish is the administrative unit of 
relief under the Poor Law. England and 
Wales are mapped out into 648 parishes 
and unions of parishes, the residents in 
which periodically elect a body styled the 
Board of Guardians of the Poor. Women 
are eligible both to vote for and to become 
guardians. The functions of these boards 
embrace (among many other things) the 
erection and management of workhouses, 
of infirmaries for the pauper sick, of schools 
for pauper children, and of casual wards 
for tramps, and the granting and distribution 
of relief in the applicants’ own houses sub- 
ject to the restrictions laid down in par- 
liamentary enactments, and also to the reg- 
ulations from time to time issued by the 
Local Government Board. The latter is an 
extremely important department of the cen- 
tral administration. It is presided over by 
a member of the ministry for the time be- 
ing in office, but its secretary and the rest 
of its staff are permanent officials of the 
civil service. It has fixed the duties of the 
officers of the Boards of Guardians, none of 
whom can be appointed or removed with- 
out its sanction, and it issues from time 
to time general instructions which should 
regulate the procedure of the guardians, 
even to fixing the dietaries in the workhouses. 
It has inspectors who attend the meet- 
ings of the guardians to give advice and re- 
port on the proceedings and who visit the 
institutions belonging to them, and also 
auditors to check their accounts. But it 
does not interfere with the discretion of the 
guardians in dealing with individual cases of 
relief. 

With regard to this branch of their work, 
the guardians are entirely at liberty to re- 
fuse outdoor relief and to offer admission 
into the workhouse instead, although, as we 
have seen, they are not free to give out re- 
lief in all cases. It is very usual to offer 
a manthe workhouse in order to test the 
reality of his destitution. Although any 
person may apply for relief, and although if 
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he be destitute it is the duty of the guardians 
to give it, yet, if they refuse it, the destitute 
person has, it is believed, no claim against 
them enforcible at law. On the other hand, 
a workhouse inmate can leave whenever he 
likes upon giving a day or two’s notice, 
but he must take his family with him. 
In large English towns there is quite a 
considerable number of “ins and outs” 
of both sexes, who go into the workhouse 
for the winter and come out again for the 
summer. Consequently, the hapless children 
of these ne’er-do-weels are dragged away 
from school whenever their parents think fit 
to leave the workhouse, with, of course, dis- 
astrous results to the children’s character. 
It should, however, be added that children 
who are being brought up in criminal or im- 
moral surroundings may be sent by a magis- 
trate’s order to one of the industrial schools 
referred to further on. 

The general tendency of poor law admin- 
istration is, as far as possible, toward leav- 
ing the able-bodied adult paupers in the 
workhouse, where a certain modicum of 
food and cleanliness is insured to them, 
but where the treatment and surroundings 
should be deterrent without being absolutely 
punitive, and toward having separate build- 
ings for the sick and for children. Orphans 
and deserted children are boarded out in 
working-class families under the supervision 
of local committees and of an inspectress 
from the Local Government Board. The 
old have separate quarters within the work- 
house with some slight indulgences, and 
married couples who have reached the age 
of sixty are entitled to live together—a 
privilege not very frequently claimed. The 
grandparents, parents, and children of a 
pauper may all be compelled to contribute 
to the cost of his maintenance. Pauper la- 
bor is never let out to contractors and the 
industrial output of the workhouses which 
is put upon the open market is insignificant. 

Of late, the proportion of pauperism to 
population in England and Wales has been 
about one thirty-seventh, at an annual charge 
to the public of about $50,000,000, or $1.62 
per head of the population. The poor law 
of Scotland differs from that of England in 
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several very important particulars, and it 
does not, in theory at least, recognize any 
claim to relief on the part of the able-bodied. 
The Irish system resembles the English, but 
is somewhat less stringent. The Hebrew 
community in England has a very complete 
organization for maintaining its own poor, 
known as the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
but entirely voluntary, and independent of 
the parochial machinery above described. 

For lunatics, and persons suffering from 
infectious diseases (of whose cases the pub- 
lic health authorities have to be notified), 
asylums and special isolation hospitals are 
erected and maintained out of the rates,* 
and are managed by public bodies, such as 
guardians and the town and county coun- 
cils, under powers conferred on them 
by Parliament. There are also charitable 
and private institutions for lunatics, but 
all are under the supervision of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, a department of 
the permanent civil service composed of le- 
gal and medical specialists, to whom every 
inmate of an establishment for lunatics has 
aright to appeal. There are known to be 
about 107,000 persons in this unfortunate 
condition. More provision for the medical 
treatment of incipient lunacy without put- 
ting the patient under legal restraint is a 
great desideratum. All prisons are man- 
aged by the Prison’s Commission, another 
branch of the civil service, and they are also 
subject to the inspection of the committees 
formed of the local magistrates. 

We now pass from the survey of official re- 
lief agencies to that of agencies organized 
and carried on by voluntary associations and 
by private individuals. Some of them, al- 
though under voluntary management, are 
subject to the official inspection of one or 
other government department. These are 
the reformatory schools, to which young 
criminals between ten and sixteen are sent, 
instead of or in addition to prison, the in- 
dustrial schools already referred to, and 
certain seaside convalescent and other 
homes of which the guardians of the poor 
avail themselves. Both reformatory and 





* The rates are the taxes levied by town councils and other 
local authorities for purely local purposes. 














industrial schools impart to the inmates ele- 
mentary education and industrial training. 
A child sent to an industrial school may be 
placed with his relations during the latter 
part of the sentence, but he is still under 
the surveillance of the authorities of the 
school. The officers of the better managed 
institutions of this description keep in touch 
with the boys and girls after they have 
started in life. Attempts have been made 
to estimate the percentage of former inmates 
who “do well” in after life, but, as the ex- 
pression is an elastic one which each insti- 
tution can interpret in its own way, statis- 
tics on the point can have but little value. 
The parents are compelled to contribute as 
far as possible. 

Another department of charity consists 
in looking after those who are thrown upon 
their own resources after having been in- 
mates of an institution. There are Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies not only in 
London and the large towns but in most 
places where there is a prison, and they 
unite in having a central committee. There 
is a society, entitled the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants, 
whose especial object it is to take girls by 
the hand as they leave the poor law schools 
of the metropolis, to find situations for them, 
and afterward to visit and keep an eye on 
them. There is a working arrangement be- 
tween the guardians and the society for this 
purpose. A similar society is being started 
to look after boys. A third looks after 
young single women who go into the work- 
house infirmaries for their confinement. 

There is also an association for the after 
care of the insane, which takes up patients as 
they are discharged from the asylums, and 
aids them with convalescent treatment, and 
by obtaining them employment... Homes 
for lads and young women in employment 
or seeking situations are numerous, some 
taking rough and semi-criminal boys, and 
others errand lads and shop and factory 
girls. Most of them make some charge to 
the inmates themselves, such as from sixty 
cents to a dollar for lodging and $1.08 
for board per week. Training homes for 
servants are abundant. There are several 
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societies for procuring employment for ladies 
in reduced circumstances, for women gener- 
ally, and for sailors and soldiers. The Sal- 
vation Army and the Church Army and one 
or two other societies have farm-colonies 
for training the unemployed in agriculture, 
and a great deal is done in promoting emi- 
gration to our own colonies. 

Many of the forms of charity hitherto enu- 
merated are of quite recent growth, the need 
for them having been only lately recognized. 
But the sad lot of those who are handi- 
capped in the struggle of life by physical 
defect or infirmity—old age, sickness, blind- 
ness, etc.—has invoked practical sympathy 
for centuries, and our older endowed chari- 
ties are usually either hospitals, almshouses, 
or doles to the aged in money or in kind. 
These are to be found in all parts of the 
country, but are most numerous in our 
ancient cathedral cities and county towns. 

Some of these ancient endowments— 
more especially those for poor scholars— 
only require modification in matters of 
detail to make them useful institutions at 
the present day. Others have been fettered 
by such capricious limitations as never, 
probably, to have served any beneficial 
end, while others again, useful perhaps 
when originally founded, have been ren- 
dered by changed conditions either injuri- 
ous or actually impossible to be carried out. 
The numerous bequests for ransoming 
Christians enslaved by the Turks and 
Moors offer an instance of the latter sort. 
Frequently the trustees of the endowments 
appropriated the funds wholly or in part to 
their personal use. What else, indeed, 
could they do, when, for example, the 
rental of land charged with providing ten 
poor persons with $5 apiece every Christ- 
mas had risen to $500? After more or 
less ineffectual efforts had been made to 
utilize the machinery of the Court of Chan- 
cery for the reform of the abuses which 
had become notorious in the management 
of endowed charities, Parliament created in 
1853 a body styled the Charity Commis- 
sioners. To this board all trustees of 
endowed charities have to furnish an annual 
account of receipts and expenditures and of 
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sums due to the charities. The board has 
power to remodel such charities in respect 
both to objects and management, subject to 
the somewhat unfortunate limitation that 
the consent of the trustees as a body is 
necessary if the yearly income of the 
charity exceeds $250. The following ex- 
ample illustrates the way the commission 
works. Coventry, a very ancient town and 
now a great center of the bicycle industry, 
contains a population of less than 9,000 
householders. An ancient endowment al- 
lotted 800 doles of $2.50 each, and two 
hundred and fifty doles of $20 to be an- 
nually distributed, but so as that a $20 
dole should not go twice to the same recipi- 
ent within fifteen years. Consequently 
nearly half the householders in Coventry 
must during that period receive $20 each in 
charity (to say nothing of the recipients of 
the smaller doles). The attention of the 
Charity Commissioners has recently been 
called to this pauperizing endowment, with 
the result that it has been transformed into 
old age pensions of $1.50 a week. 

Omitting societies for the furtherance of 
religion and education, benevolent effort, 
until the middle of the present century, 
usually took the form of establishing alms- 
houses, hospitals, and orphanages, and of 
bequeathing funds for the distribution of 
doles of food and money to the poor. 
In London alone, thirty-one hospitals, 
twenty almshouses, and twenty-three or- 
phanages, all founded between the years 
1700 and 1850, are in use at the pres- 
ent moment. A considerable number are 
limited to disabled or impoverished mem- 
bers of particular callings, and their chil- 
dren, such as the tailors’ almshouses and 
the police orphanage. Some of these are 
really provident institutions, since they 
give the preference to persons who have 
subscribed to their funds while able to do 
so. The newer forms assumed by philan- 
thropy are those of provident dispensaries, 
convalescent houses, nursing associations 
for attending the sick poor in their own 
homes, homes for incurables, children’s 
country holiday funds and holiday camps, 
clubs for lads and young women, associa- 


tions like the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
which aim at superintending the mental, 
and especially the moral development of 
the adolescent of both sexes, societies like 
the Prisoners’ Aid Societies already referred 
to, which supplement the operations of 
state institutions, and societies for enfor- 
cing the laws for the protection of women, 
children, and animals. 

University and other settlements in poor 
districts can scarcely, perhaps, be classed 
as charities in the technical sense of the 
term. It should be added that the French, 
German, Italian, and some other foreign 
colonies in London have societies for assist- 
ing compatriots in distress, and each of the 
three first has its own national hospital. 

Lastly, there is the charity organization 
system, dating from the foundation of the 
London society in 1869. This is by far the 
largest and most influential of the British 
societies, though there are sixty-six others 
scattered over England and Scotland, most 
of them being affiliated to the senior body. 
It has thirty-nine local committees, whose 
operations cover almost the whole of the 
metropolitan poor law area, and a central 
council, composed partly of representatives 
chosen by the local committees and partly 
of cooperated members representing other 
philanthropic undertakings. The general 
inquiry and relief work, as well as that of 
coordinating charitable effort of every 
description within their districts, devolves 
upon the local committees. The council 
and its staff have three leading functions: 
to supervise the local committees and their 
work; to expose impostors and fraudulent 
charities; and to endeavor, directly or in- 
directly, to introduce sounder principles 
and improved methods of administration 
(including cooperation upon a mutual 
understanding) among our very heterogene- 
ous mass of philanthropic undertakings, and 
at the same time to meld general opinion 
into support of its aims and principles, and 
thus to guide the future growth of charity. 
Its leading principles lay down that relief 
must not be given without full knowledge 
of the circumstances of the case, that relief, 














if given, must be adequate, and must be of 
such a nature and given in such a way as to 
cultivate, instead of weaken, the moral fiber 
of the recipient and also of his class. 

As the society has no official status, but 
is a purely voluntary association, of whose 
functions the giving and distributing of 
relief form only an incidental, not an essen- 
tial, part, while the others are of a sort to 
antagonize vested interests without rousing 
popular enthusiasm, it has had a very uphill 
task, and the very considerable influence it 
now exerts is due mainly to long years 
spent in steadily “pegging away” by its 
able and earnest officials and leading mem- 
bers. The society has always strongly ad- 
vocated the policy of a common under- 
standing and interchange of information 
between the Boards of Guardians and all 
charitable bodies, putting it in practice 
wherever possible. Very thorough coopera- 
tion exists between the guardians and charity 
organization societies and committees in 
some districts. But this has been brought 
about by inducing individual guardians to 
join charity organization societies, and by 
getting charity organizationists elected upon 
Boards of Guardians; no general mutual 
understanding has yet been effected be- 
tween the latter as a whole and charity 
organization societies as a whole. 

Three instances of misdirected charity 
may here be quoted, which charity organi- 
zationists, in common with other thoughtful 
observers, have long sought to rectify. 
Some of our hospitals admit in and out- 
patients free, others require a “ subscriber’s 
letter” before admitting an in-patient, 
showing that some one had paid toward the 
cost of his maintenance. But little or no 
attempt is made by most hospitals to ascer- 
tain whether a patient can pay himself, and 
many private practitioners complain that 
numbers of persons who could well afford to 
be their patients obtain advice and medicine 
gratis at charitable dispensaries or hospitals. 
Again, candidates for the privileges of many 
of our older institutions are accepted by the 
vote of the subscribers, most of whom have 
of course no personal knowledge of them, 
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and they have to waste time and postage 
money, which they can ill afford, in canvass- 
ing. Thirdly, there is the temporary relief 
which is forthcoming in profusion whenever 
there is a rumor of “ exceptional distress.” 
To many experienced eyes, relief of this 
kind appears to do as much harm in one 
way as good in another, owing chiefly to 
the extreme elasticity of the adjective 
“exceptional,” and to the practical impos- 
sibility of discrimination in distributing it. 

Readers of this article who are familiar 
with the philanthropic achievements of their 
own country will have noted the contrasts 
presented by English methods. We have 
no general governmental supervision of 
charitable institutions such as is entrusted 
to the state boards of charities of the Atlan- 
tic States, nor anything akin to the un- 
official, and yet officially recognized, super- 
vision of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion of New York City. At the same time, 
we have the uniform rate-supported and 
state-controlled system of relief for the 
destitute already described, the advantages 
and disadvantages of which have been very 
keenly canvassed. On the one hand, the 
harshness of breaking up households and 
compelling them to submit to the degrada- 
tion of going into the workhouse, because, 
for instance, the head of the family is out 
of work, is much insisted upon. On the 
other hand, it is pointed out that, as out- 
relief is always inadequate, it has to be 
supplemented by the recipient too often by 
such undesirable expedients as begging, or 
underselling the labor of the independent 
workman. The tendency of experienced 
poor law administrators is, however, toward 
curtailing out-relief, while increasing the 
efficiency of the workhouses, and more 
especially of the schools and accommoda- 
tion for children and sick persons. But 
the question is far too complicated a one to 
be discussed at the end of this brief paper, 
from which it has’ been necessary to omit 
all reference to the laws of settlement and 
the treatment of vagrants and to the vast 
expenditure of charitable effort in the direc- 
tion of education. 
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MILL OPERATIVES IN THE SOUTH. 


BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY. 


CLASS of people attracting much 

attention throughout the country at 

present are the cotton-mill opera- 
tives in the Southern States. The condition 
of textile manufacturing in the North, 
especially New England, and the differ- 
ences between employer and employee in 
this portion of the country have been one 
of the principal causes in arousing this 
interest. The northern mill-owners assert 
that the scale of wages paid by their com- 
petitors and the hours of labor allow the 
latter to compete successfully with them to 
such an extent that it is impossible for the 
New England mills producing certain 
grades of goods to be operated except at a 
loss. The labor organizations claim that 


the competition is not as keen as the mill- 
owners would have the public believe, and 


that the cry of “hard times” is a pretext to 
force wages below an equitable limit. 
Without discussing this portion of the 
question, it may be said without contradic- 
tion that the inmates of southern cotton- 
mills form a most important factor in the 
present situation. From 32,572, according 
to the last census, they have increased to 
over 105,000 men, women, and children. 
From 254 mills containing 1,800,000 
spindles and 40,000 looms the cotton fac- 
tories in the South have increased to over 
500, representing 4,580,000 spindles and 
fully 111,000 looms. The mill-hands in 
the South to-day are over fifty per cent of 
the number employed in the New England 
States in 1890, and according to the esti- 
mates of the best judges are twenty-five per 
cent of the total number in both sections of 
the country at present. South of the 
Potomac River not orfe per cent are 
negroes. It might be said here that the 
experiment of employing colored spinners 
and weavers has been tried in several 
instances, notably in Charleston, S. C., and 
in a mill in Alabama, but thus far without 


success, as, according to the statement of 
the managers, while the negroes have been 
quick to learn, in many instances they are 
too volatile in their dispositions and have 
no interest in their work, beyond their 
weekly wages. Consequently amusements 
or any other distraction will cause them to 
leave their machines for a day or a week at 
a time, no matter how important may be 
the task at hand. 

The contrast in nationality between 
northern and southern operatives is very 
great, and here may be found one cause 
for the success which southern mill-owners 
enjoy. The influx of Canadians, Portuguese, 
and other foreigners into the factories north 
of Long Island Sound has been limited to 
that district, and the southern labor as yet 
is mostly American born. What are known 
as mountaineers have contributed most of 
the inmates of the mills in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Their ancestors 
have resided in the Piedmont section of the 
South since the colonial days, and prior to 
their life in the mills they eked out a 
wretched existence, obtaining the bare 
necessities of life from little garden patches 
on the hillsides and from hunting and trap- 
ping, except in some portions of North 
Carolina, where the people found employ- 
ment in gathering medicinal herbs. Forced 
to practice the most rigid economy, the 
small wages obtained in the factories have 
seemed generous in their eyes, accompanied 
with the really pleasant surroundings of 
most of the factory towns in the South. 

These people are content to work from 
sixty to seventy hours weekly at the loom 
and spindle, sometimes with less than a 
half hour for the noonday meal, and often 
far into the night, at a scale of wages 
which is from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent less than the amounts paid in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. They do all 
the skilled work, negroes being employed 
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to carry the raw material, as firemen and in 
other positions where mere drudgery is 
required. In the mills built within the last 
decade are to be found many superintend- 
ents who acquired their experience in the 
North or in England. It is the conclusion 
of the majority of these experts that the 
“green labor” secured among the southern 
natives is of as good quality as can be ob- 
tained anywhere in the country. Some 
plants employing five hundred hands in 
South Carolina have been started with only 
a score of experts besides the superintend- 
ent. Yet no difficulty has been found in 
training the balance for their several duties, 
and in a short time they become as pro- 
ficient as their fellows. There is a preju- 
dice in favor of female iabor in not a few 
of the mills, as the women and girls are 
naturally quick and ambitious, and the 
light work is well adapted to them. 

The difference in wages between the 
North and South has changed but little 
since 1890. The average paid to male 
operatives in the North was $7.82 per week 
and $5.49 in the South, to women $5.74 in 
the North and $3.71 in the South, while 
children received about double the amount 
in the North, or $3.75 per week. The 
recent reduction in the pay-roll at Fall 
River and other New England cities has 
reduced the average so that the southern 
scale is from twenty to twenty-five per cent 
less, instead of thirty, thirty-five, and fifty 
per cent less. The total number of mill- 
hands in the city of Charlotte, N. C., is 
1,345, who earn weekly $4,870. This is an 
average of but $3.62 each. Several other 
mills in the Carolinas do not average over 
$3.75 per week, while a company organized 
near Charlotte employs ninety people with 
a pay-roll of $350 per week, although this 
is divided among thirty men and boys and 
sixty women and girls. This mill has 
5,000 spindles, 120 looms, and represents 
an investment of $100,000. Its weekly 
pay-roll is but three times the amount of 
interest on the entire investment, estimating 
it at six per cent. The city of Charlotte is 
an illustration of the average paid textile 
employees throughout the South. 
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The comparatively small salaries are, 
however, to a certain extent counterbal- 
anced by the cheapness of living. We 
have already alluded to the pleasant sur- 
roundings of the operatives. Fully seventy- 
five per cent of the industries are located in 
the suburbs of towns or in the open 
country, forming nuclei of independent com- 
munities. Obtaining the necessary land 
frequently at a nominal price or for nothing 
from the original owners, who realize the 
advantage to their property of such an 
industry, the mill companies are enabled to 
provide homes in the vicinity of the factory 
for those depending on them. The tene- 
ment system in vogue in the North, with its 
attendant discomforts and hardships, is 
practically unknown here. A comfortable 
house of five or six rooms can be built, 
where a number are erected, for $200. 
Each has its enclosure of sometimes half an. 
acre of ground, which the tenant can use 
for raising fruits and vegetables. It may 
be said here that thousands of families of 
cotton-mill hands do not pay a dollar for 
such food in the course of a year, raising 
everything needful for the table, the only 
expense being for seeds. Most of the mill 
towns are laid out with a view to hygiene 
and the comfort of the residents, with their 
public squares or recreation grounds, 
schoolhouses, churches, and frequently. 
supplied with gas-light and water-works. 
Yet they are in the country as well as the 
mills themselves, and their inhabitants 
enjoy some benefits of the city as well as 
the advantages of pure air and sunlight— 
which can only be bestowed by nature her- 
self. The schools and churches are. fre- 
quently built by the mill-owners at their 
own expense, as they realize what can thus 
be accomplished in keeping their employees 
contented with their lot. They often pay 
the salaries of the school-teachers, these 
institutions being open to all children 
within the village limits. Fewif any south- 
ern mills employ boys or girls under fourteen 
years of age, and laws in several states 
limit the age to fourteen. 

There are women operatives in mills in 
Charlotte who actually live on sixty-five 
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cents per week, yet have the necessaries of 
life. This may seem incredible to those 
who are unacquainted with prices of food 
in Southern States, yet it is a fact. As 
already stated, many of the mill families 
pay nothing for fruit or vegetables, their 
outlay being for groceries, meats, wearing 
apparel, and the few simple luxuries with 
which they are content. All provisions are 
as cheap in the South as in New England, 
while one can buy beef, mutton, and 
smoked meats as a rule much lower, partly 
on account of the abundance of western 
products, which are sold by the car-load to 
southern dealers. Wearing apparel aver- 
ages from ten to twenty per cent more than 
in New England, for instance, but the short 
season of cold weather—rarely more than 
six weeks—and the higher temperature de- 
mand but little heavy clothing, and in some 
districts only what is termed spring or fall 
weight is used during the coldest portion of 
the year. For the same reason little fuel is 
needed except for cooking, and as most of 
the mill towns are located near extensive 


timber tracts or adjacent to the soft coal 
section of Alabama, firewood can be ob- 
tained frequently for the cost of hauling it, 
while coal sells at less than two dollars per 
ton delivered. Really the item of fuel both 
to employee and employer, such an important 
consideration in the North, is so small as 


to be insignificant. The low price of build- 
ing material, by which a comfortable home 
for a fair-sized family can be completed, as 
already stated, for $200, enables the mill 
companies to charge but a nominal rental, 


and in the vicinity of Spartanburg, S. C., 
no rental at.all. At times families are al- 
lowed to purchase their homes outright, 
paying for them by loan associations or 
instalments of ten to fifteen dollars monthly. 
Several mills have been erected in South 
Carolina also on the cooperative or instal- 
ment plan, the share-holders including the 
weavers and spinners. As may be imag- 
ined, this plan causes the employees to take 
a deep interest in the enterprise, as its failure 
or success means their misfortune or 
prosperity. 

Thus far there has been no disposition 
among northern textile workers to seek 
employment in southern mills, possibly be- 
cause they are aware of the lower scale of 
wages and unaware as yet of the comfort- 
able mode of living which prevails in this 
section. There is no necessity for the em- 
ployment in the South of northern workers, 
as mill-owners can obtain an abundance of 
white help in the South for many years to 
come. - In fact, not a few of the smaller 
white farmers have become operatives, thus 
giving the negroes, who are by nature tillers 
of the soil, more opportunity to exercise 
their proper vocation. This view of north- 
ern labor is even taken by the New Eng- 
land companies who have invested in the 
South during the last few years. Among the 
latter are syndicates who have built mills at 
Rome, Ga., Gadsden, and Cordova, Ala. 
In the aggregate nearly $2,000,000 has 
been placed in these three plants, yet all 
combined do not contain one hundred oper- 
atives who came from the North. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF ALIMENTATION. 


BY A. DASTRE, 


TRANSLATED FOR “ 


HAT is food? In what does ali- 
mentation consist ? This is a ques- 
tion to which one will not hesi- 

tate to reply if he is neither a _phys- 
iologist, physician, nor a student of zootech- 
nics. A Frenchman who knows his tongue 
will say with the dictionary that the name 
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food is applied to all materials, whatever 
their nature, which habitually serve or can 
serve for nutrition. 

This would be one solution, but there are 
many others. The problem of alimentation 
presents a thousand aspects. It is culinary 
and gastronomic, but it is also economic and 
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social, agricultural, fiscal, hygienic, medical, 
and even moral; and first and above all it is 
physiological. It is from this standpoint that 
it will be regarded here, in itself, and for 
itself, and only in its relations with the phe- 
nomena of life. 

Claude Bernard said recently in regard to 
life that it was impossible to give a scien- 
tific definition of it, and that, furthermore, 
in the sciences of nature definition was im- 
possible. And that istrue, not only of life but 
of nutrition and particularly of foods. All 
the physiologists and physicians who have 
attempted to define a food have run aground 
here. Most of the common or learned defi- 
nitions demand the condition for the sub- 
stance of being introduced into the digestive 
apparatus. This is to exclude at one stroke, 
among beings which are nourished, the 
vegetables and all animals lacking the in- 
testinal tube. On the other hand, it is to 
cut off from the number of foods all sub- 
stances which enter by another way than 
the stomach, and which, like oxygen for 
example, nevertheless participate in the 
highest degree in the support of life. 

The distinctive trait of food is the utility 
of which, suitably employed, it may be to the 
living being. A substance necessary to the 
maintenance of the phenomena of the healthy 
organism and to the repairing of the losses 
that it constantly undergoes, says Claude 
Bernard; a substance which supplies a 
necessary element to the constitution of the 
organism or diminishes its disintegration, 
according to the German physiologist Voit ; 
a substance which contributes to assure the 
right working of any one whatever of the 
organs of a living being, according to M. 
Duclaux. All these ways of characterizing a 
food give an incomplete idea of it. 

The introduction of the notion of energy 
into physiology has made the true nature of 
food better understood. It is necessary to 
have recourse to the conception from the 
standpoint of energetics in order to take ac- 
count of all that the organism demands of 
food. It demands of it not only material, 
but also, and above everything else, energy. 
Naturalists until recently devoted themselves 
exclusively to the necessity of a supply of ma- 
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terial, that is to say, they regarded only one 
side of the problem. 

The notion of the circulation of material 
has been completed in our time by that of 
the circulation of energy. All the phenomena 
of the universe, and consequently those of 
life, are conceived as changes of energy. 
They are considered in their connection in 
place of in their isolation, as was the ancient 
fashion ; each one has an antecedent and a 
consequent to which it is connected by a 
law of equivalence that contemporary physics 
has made known, and thus their succession 
may be conceived as the circulation of a 
sort of indestructible agent which changes 
in appearance in passing from one to the 
other, but preserves its importance; it is 
energy. 

The most general result of studies in 
physiological chemistry has been to teach 
us that the antecedent of the vital phenome- 
non is always achemical phenomenon. The 
vital energies derive their origin from the 
potential chemical energy accumulated in 
the immediate constitutive beginnings of the 
organism. The consequent phenomenon 
of the vital phenomenon is, generally speak- 
ing, a calorific (or heat) phenomenon. Vital 
energy ends in thermal energy. These 
three statements relative to the nature, ori- 
gin, and end of vital phenomena constitute 
the three fundamental principles, the three 
laws, of biologic energetics. 

The place of vital energy in the cycle of 
universal energy is, under this head, per- 
fectly determined. It is classed between 
chemical energy, which is the generating 
form of it, and heat energy, which is its form 
of disappearance. From this comes a conse- 
quence which finds its immediate applica- 
tion in the theory of food. That is to say, 
heat is, in the dynamic order, an excretion 
of animal life, something rejected by the 
living being, as, in the substantial order, 
urine, carbonic acid, and water are materi- 
als used and rejected by it. One must not, 
then, speak of the transformation of heat into 
vital energy in the animal organism, as so 
many authors do continually, nor of its 
transformation into muscular movement, 
nor into animal electricity. This is an 
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error of theory as well as of fact. It 
comes from a false interpretation of the 
principle of the mechanical equivalence of 
heat. Heat is not transformed into any- 
thing ; it is simply dissipated. 

Is that saying that it is of no use to life? 
Far from that, it is necessary to it. But its 
utility has a particular character which must 
not be misunderstood nor exaggerated; it 
is not to be transformed in chemical or 
vital reactions but simply to create a favor- 
able condition for them. 

Heat intervenes in animal life in two 
forms, first and especially, as an excretion 
or end of the vital phenomenon of physi- 
ological work, and on the other hand as a 
condition of the chemical reactions of the 
organism. It is not dissipated in pure loss. 

To say that food is a provider of energy 
as well as a provider of material is to express 
definitely in two words the fundamental 
conception of biology, by virtue of which 
life does not set at work any substratum or 
any force confined to itself alone. The 
living being appears to us as the seat of an 
incessant circulation of material and energy 
which departs from the exterior world in 
order to come back to it. This material 
and this energy are precisely the whole of 
food. All its characteristics, all the rules 
of alimentation, unfold as the simple con- 
sequences of this principle, interpreted by 
the light of energetics. 

And first let us ask, What forms of energy 
does food supply? It is easy to see that it 
furnishes two. It is essentially a source of 
chemical energy, it is secondarily a source 
of heat. Chemical energy is the only one, 
according to the second law of energetics, 
which is apt to be transformed into vital 
energy. That is true at least for animals; 
with plants it is otherwise. 

On the other hand, the energy put in play 
in vital phenomena is finally freed and re- 
stored to the physical world under the form 
of heat. This disengagement of heat is em- 
ployed to elevate the internal temperature 
of the living being ; it is animal heat. 

Such are the two forms of energy that 
food furnishes. 

If one would omit nothing it must be 


added that they are not the only forms but 
only the principal and most important ones. 
It is not absolutely true that heat is the only 
termination of the vitalcycle. It is so only 
when the subject is at rest, content to live 
idly without executing exterior mechanical 
work. Mechanical work is a second possi- 
ble termination ofthe circulation of energy ; 
not a necessary one, since the movement 
and the use of force are subordinated to the 
capricious will of the animal. Again, it 
may be an electric phenomenon which ends 
the vital cycle, or a luminous phenomenon, 
as happens in the case of phosphorescent 
animals. 

It is clear, after this, that if the energetic 
flow which circulates through the animal 
leaves it, undiminished, in the form of heat, 
the measure of this heat becomes the meas- 
ure of the vital energy, whose origin goes 
back to the food. If the flow is divided into 
two currents, mechanical and thermal, both 
must be measured and their values added. 
In the case where the animal does not pro- 
duce mechanical work and where all ends 
in heat, it is sufficient to capture this flow 
of energy on its departure by means of a 
calorimeter, in order to have a valuation of 
the energy moving in the living being. 

Food is a source of heat energy for the 
organism because it is decomposed there. 
Physiological chemistry teaches us that what- 
ever be the manner of its breaking up, it al- 
ways ends in the same body in freeing the 
same quantity of heat. But if the point of de- 
parture and the point of arrival are the 
same, it is possible that the routes gone 
over are not always identical. For ex- 
ample, one gram of fat will always furnish 
the same quantity of heat, 9.4 calories, and 
will always emerge in the final state of car- 
bonic acid and water; but from the fat to 
the mixture of carbonic gas and water there 
are many different steps; in a word, there 
are varied cycles of alimentary evolution. 

From the standpoint of the heat pro- 
duced it has just been said that these cycles 
are equivalent ; but are they equivalent from 
the vital standpoint? 

Let us imagine the commonest alterna- 
tive. Food passes from the natural state to 
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the final state after being incorporated in 
the elements of the tissues and having par- 
ticipated in the vital operations; the ali- 
mentary potential has disappeared in heat 
energy only after having traversed a cer- 
tain intermediate phase of vital energy. 
This is the normal case, the regular type of 
alimentary evolution. In this case it may be 
said that the food has filled its whole office, 
it has assisted at vital action before pro- 
ducing heat. 

And now let us conceive the irregular and 
more simple type. The food passes from 
the initial state to the final state without 
being incorporated in the living cells of 
the organism, without taking part in vital 
action; it remains confined in the blood and 
other circulating liquids. It undergoes 
there at last, however, the same molecular 
disintegration as formerly, and frees the 
same quantity of heat. Its chemical en- 
ergy is changed at the first onset into 
thermal energy. It has filled only part of 
its office ; it has been of a less vital utility. 

Is this a possible case? Can a food be 


used in the system in these two ways? 
This is a question widely discussed by 
physiologists, with great difference of opin- 


ion. But if this accelerated evolution of 
foods still remains uncertain for ordinary 
foods, there seems to be no doubt about it 
as concerns certain substances, such as 
alcohol and fruit acids. When alcohol is 
taken in moderate doses, about a tenth of 
the quantity absorbed becomes fixed upon 
the living elements; the rest is circulating 
alcohol, which is oxidized directly in the 
blood and lymph, without intervening in the 
vital operations otherwise than by the heat it 
produces. From the standpoint of energet- 
ics, such substances are not real foods, since 
their potential energy is not transformed 
into any sort of vital energy but passes at one 
stroke to the calorific form. On the other 
hand, other physiologists regard alcohol as 
being really a food on account of the amount 
of heat that it yields to the organism. Under 
this head alcohol would be a food superior 
to carbon hydrates and nitrogenous sub- 
stances. A fixed quantity of alcohol, a 
gram for example, furnishes as much heat 
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as 1.66 grams of sugar, as 1.44 grams of al- 
bumen, as .73 grams of fat. 

This is a conclusion evidently wrong. 
Experience has condemned it. The re- 
searches of Von Noorden and his pupils, 
Stammreich and Miura, have established in 
a direct manner that alcohol cannot be sub- 
stituted in a ration of nourishment for an 
exact quantity of carbon hydrates. If this 
substitution is made, a ration scarcely capa- 
ble of maintaining the organism in equi- 
librium becomes insufficient ; the living be- 
ing loses weight; the nitrogenous sub- 
stances which enter into its constitution 
are broken up and the animal declines. 

In the preceding we have confined our- 
selves to considering a single characteristic 
of food, the most essential one in fact, its 
character from the standpoint of energetics. 
Food must furnish energy to the organism 
and for that purpose must be decomposed, 
broken up, and in a way simplified. It is 
thus that the fats, which are complicated 
molecular structures from the chemical stand- 
point, escape in the form of carbonic acid 
and water. It is the same with the hydrates 
of carbon, starchy and sugary materials. It is 
because these compositions descend to a 
less degree of complication during their ex- 
odus through the organism that they give 
up the chemical energy they concealed in the 
potential state. Thermochemistry permits 
us to determine from the comparison of 
the initial state with the final state the value 
of the energy yielded to the living being. 
This value gives us a measure of the ali- 
mentary capacity of the substance. One 
gram of fat, for example, leaves with the or- 
ganism a quantity of energy equivalent to 
9.4 calories. The value of the carbon hy- 
drates is half less, being 4.2 calories. The 
value of the albuminoids is 4.8. We thus 
understand why the animal is nourished 
with foods which are very high products in 
the scale of chemical complication. 

Outside of the theory from the stand- 
point of energetics, which we have consid- 
ered above, there is another manner of con- 
ceiving the réle of food. It consists in con- 
sidering it as a source of heat. We know 
that a food is a source of heat energy for 
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the organism. Inversely, will every sub- 
stance which, introduced into the economy, 
is broken up with a disengagement of heat 
be a food? This is a much controverted 
question even now. Most physiologists ad- 
mit that it is so. . They confound the notion 
of food with the fact of heat production. 

The most imperious need of the liv- 
ing being is to be supplied with heat. 
The warm-blooded animal possesses a con- 
stant temperature, and the very fixity of this 
internal temperature is a necessary con- 
dition to the preservation of his life. On 
the other hand, in the surrounding medium, 
colder than the organism, the animal heat 
is continually dissipated. Therefore a con- 
tinual supply of heat energy is needed to 
maintain this indispensable fixity. It is 
the greatness of the losses which determines 
and rules the need of foods and fixes the 
total value of the ration of support. 

Such is the theory opposed to the theory 
of energetics and which contends for the 
favor of physiologists. 

But there are grave objections to it. The 
heat value of the principal nutritives repre- 
sents only one aspect of their physiological 
role. It is true that animals and men are 
capable of deriving the same benefit and the 
same effects from rations in which one of 
the foods is replaced by a proportion of two 
others which develop the same quantity of 
heat; but this substitution has very narrow 
limits. And besides, there is a small quan- 
tity of nitrogenous foods of which no 
other nutritive principle can take the place. 
Furthermore, beyond this minimum, when 
this substitution takes place it is not per- 
fect; while exact between the albuminoids 
and the carbon hydrates with regard to 
fats, it is not so between the last two and 
nitrogenous materials. 

In reality food has another office to fill 
than that of warming the body or even fur- 
nishing it energy. It must not be forgotten 
that the organism demands a supply of ma- 
terial as weil as a supply of energy. It has 
need of receiving a suitable quantity of cer- 
tain determined: organic and mineral ele- 
ments. These elements are evidently des- 
tined to replace the substances carried away 
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in the circulation of material and to rebuild 
the organic material. 

Magendie, for the first time, in 1836, in- 
troduced into the interminable list of foods 
this first simple division into proteid substan- 
ces—still called albuminoids, nitrogenous, 
quaternary—and ternary substances. The 
proteid materials are capable of sufficing 
for the support of life. From this comes 
the great importance which must be attrib- 
uted to this order of foods. These results 
have since been verified. Pfliiger of Bonn 
gave a few years ago a very convincing 
demonstration of them. He _ nourished, 
made to work, and finally fattened a dog 
while giving him nothing else than meat, 
rigorously freed from every other material. 
The same experiment has shown that the 
organism may make use of fats and carbon 
hydrates at the expense of nitrogenous food 
and transform each of these substances into 
the other. To sum up, fat is not needed, 
nor are carbon hydrates; albuminoid alone 
is indispensable. Theoretically, animal and 
man might support life by the exclusive use 
of proteid food, but, practically, that is not 
possible for man because of the enormous 
quantity of meat—six and a half pounds 
per day—of which he would have to make 
use. 

Ordinary alimentation includes a mixture 
of the three orders of substances; and in this 
mixture albumen supplies the plastic ele- 
ment necessary for repairing the organism. 
The two other varieties furnish energy. In 
these mixed régimes the quantity of albumen 
must never descend below a certain mini- 
mum. In these last years the efforts of 
physiologists have tended to determine with 
precision this minimum ration of albumin- 
oids, below which the organism would waste 
away. Voit indicated for man the figure of 
118 grams of meat; it is certainly too high, 
it might be put down to roo, to go, and even 
to 70. But on the other hand the most ad- 
vantageous ration of albumen must be con- 
siderably above the quantity strictly suf- 
ficient. 

Many other interesting researches have 
been made along this line which it is im- 
possible to discuss in this paper. 
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III. 

LTHOUGH spiders are usually vic- 
tims to the domestic broom, yet 
there is nothing more curious and 

symmetrical than the web some common 
garden spiders weave. Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Peckham has made a special study of these 
busy workers. In 
connection with 
her husband Mrs. 
Peckham has 
published de- 
scriptive papers 
on some species 
of spiders. Their 
joint work has 
been published 
by the Natural 
History Society 
of Wisconsin. 

One of our 
foremost Ameri- 
can women sci- 
entists is Miss 
Mary J. Rath- 
bun, known es- 
pecially for her 
work as assistant 
curator in the 
Department of 
Marine Inverte- 
brates of the 
United States 
National Mu- 
seum. Her sys- 
tematic work on 
the Crustacea, especially the crabs, has 
gained her an international reputation for 
the thoroughness with which she has prose- 
cuted her researches. 

Her writings on crabs have been pub- 
lished by the United States National Mu- 
seum and the Biological Society of Washing- 
ton, D.C., etc. The National Museum has 
large numbers of crabs, many of which were 
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collected by the Albatross, and Miss Rath- 
bun’s writings are not only founded on this 
material in the National Museum, but in 
her researches she has also examined speci- 
mens in the museums of Harvard and Yale 
Universities. Some idea of her work may 
be gathered from the fact that in a bulletin 
on “The Genus 

Callinectes,” is- 

sued by the Na- 

tional Museum, 

Miss Rathbun 

examined some- 

_thing like nine 

hundred speci- 

‘mens of crabs. 

She has also de- 

scribed a number 

of new species of 


crabs collected by 
the Albatross—a 
laborious work, 
as the writer must 
be familiar with 


all the known 
species of the 
genus and the 
literature on the 
subject, other- 
wise the same 
type may be de- 
scribed under dif- 
ferent names. The 
amount of crit- 
ical research and 
painstaking labor 
exhibited in a review of the literature on 
crabs by Miss Rathbun, entitled “ Re- 
vision of the Nomenclature of the Brach- 
yura,” from the Proceedings of the Biological 
Society of Washington, is worthy of special 
mention. 

Anna Botsford Comstock was born on 
Hilltop Farm in the township of Otto, Cat- 
taraugus Co., N. Y., in the year 1854. Her 
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parents, Marvin and Phebe Botsford, were 
the children of pioneers who emigrated 
from New England to the wilds of western 
New York in the second decade of this 
century. Her maternal grandfather, Job 
Irish, was a Friend and came from Danby, 
Vt. Her paternal grandfather, Daniel Bots- 
ford, came from Windsor, Conn., and fought 
with the Connecticut militia in the War of 
1812. 
Mrs. 


Comstock’s early education was 
gained in the common district school. 
When sixteen years of age she was sent to 
Chamberlain Institute, at Randolph, N. Y.; 


she completed the college preparatory 
course at that institution in 1873. In 
1874 she entered Cornell University and 
completed there in 1876 a special course in 
history and political science. 

In October, 1878, she became the wife of 
John Henry Comstock, professor of inver- 
tebrate zoology in Cornell University. 
Shortly after their marriage Professor 
Comstock was called to the position of 
entomologist to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

While in Washington Mrs. Comstock 
made many careful drawings of microscopic 
insects in order to facilitate investigations 
undertaken by her husband into the habits 
of scale insects, at that time threatening to 
destroy the fruit interests of Florida and 
California. Later, when Professor Com- 
stock returned to Cornell, Mrs. Comstock 
continued to make drawings for his publi- 
cations. At the same time she entered 


Cornell University again, this time for the 
purpose of studying natural history in order 
to better qualify herself for her scientific 
drawing. She received the degree of B.S. 
from Cornell in 1885. She found the 
methods of reproducing drawings for print- 
ing unsatisfactory and in 1886 began to 
learn wood-engraving, as this seemed the 
best and most accurate process for delicate 
and careful illustration. She received in- 
struction at Cooper Union under the tuition 
of the veteran engraver John P. Davis. In 
1895 the results of her work as an engraver, 
as well as an artist, were published in 
“Comstock’s Manual for the Study of 
Insects,’ which volume contains over six 
hundred of her engravings. In 1890 she 
was elected to the Society of American 
Wood Engravers because of her proficiency 
in reproducing texture and color in black 
and white with her graver; and her work 
has been exhibited with that of the society 
in the expositions of America and Europe 
since that date. ‘Insect Life,” by J. H. 
Comstock, contains many of Mrs. Com- 
stock’s later engravings. 

Mrs. Comstock’s childhood and girlhood 
spent upon the farm made her an enthusi- 
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astic lover of country life, and she believes 
that the influences of the farm upon the 
child are of the most wholesome and happy 
sort. Because of this belief she has for 
many years lectured more or less before 
farmers’ institutes on the possibilities and 
ideals of the farm home. Because of this 
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T. Powell of Ghent, N. Y., inaugurated the 
experiment of carrying the teaching of 
agriculture and nature study into the com- 
mon district schools. Mrs. Comstock as- 


sisted in this experiment in the Westchester 
schools, and later was employed by Cornell 
University as an instructor in nature study 
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work she was made a member of the 
Society for Promotion of Agriculture in 
New York State in 1894. This society, 
under the chairmanship of Abram S. Hewett 
and the beneficence of R. Fulton Cutting of 
New York City, and the direction of George 


in the University Extension work among 
teachers. In this capacity she has taught 
at Chautauqua in the State Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes for two summers. In December, 
1898, she was made assistant professor of 
zoology (as applied to nature study) in 
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Cornell University, being the first woman 
to be given the title of professor at that 
institution. 

Mrs. Comstock has her studio at Cornell 
University next to her husband’s laboratory, 
in order that her work may be done in 
closest cooperation with him, to insure per- 
‘ fect accuracy. On the walls of her studio 
" are many proofs of engravings given her by 
the wood-engravers of America. Her col- 
lection of engravings, which is large and 
representative of America’s greatest but 
fast-dying art, is often exhibited to the 
public. 

Mrs. Comstock is at present engaged in 
engraving some butterflies for a forth- 
coming book by Prof. Sam. H. Scudder. 
As soon as these are finished she is to begin 
upon engravings for another and more ex- 
tensive work upon general entomology by 
Professor Comstock. 

Miss Katherine J. Bush, assistant in the 
zoological department of Peabody Museum, 
Yale University, has written monographs 
on shells, also in collaboration with Prof. 
A. E. Verrill of Yale. Miss Bush is the 
author of “ Additions to the Shallow-water 
Mollusca of Cape Hatteras, N. C., Dredged 
by the U. S. Fish Commission Steamer 
Albatross in 1883 and 1884,” in the Zrans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Sciences, 
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and a “List of Deep-water Mollusca 
Dredged by the U. S. Fish Commission 
Steamer Fish Hawk in 1880-81-82,’ pub- 
lished in the Aznual Report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Fisheries. A monograph on 
two families of bivalve shells by Professor 
Verrill and Miss Bush, entitled “ Revision 
of the Genera of Ledide and Nuculide of 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States,” 
was published last year. 

Miss Harriet Randolph, instructor in 
Bryn Mawr College, studied at Wood’s Holl 
Marine Laboratory before she went to Ger- 
many to pursue her studies in science. 
Miss Randolph’s researches on Tubificide, 
or tube worms, were published in journals 
of science in Germany. Besides researches 
on annelid worms published in German 
zoological journals, Miss Randolph has 
written upon the planarian, or flat worm, 
and has lately published a work on “ Lab- 
oratory Directions in General Biology.” 

Miss Fannie E. Langdon has also pub- 
lished a monograph on one species of worm, 
entitled ‘“‘The Sense Organs of Lumbricus 
Agricola,” in the Journal of Morphology, 
and prepared another on the common sea- 
worm, “Peripheral Nervous System of 
Nereis Virens.”’ Miss Langdon is a native 
of Plymouth, N. H. After graduation from 
the high school and New Hampshire State 

Normal, she entered the University 
of Michigan, receiving the degree 
of B.S. in biology in 1896 and M.S. 
in 1897. While in the University 
of Michigan Miss Langdon pursued 
her original work under V. M. 
Spalding, professor of botany, and 
Jacob Reighard, professor of zo- 
ology, and was also a student at 
Wood’s Holl Biological Laboratory. 

Few names command such uni- 
versal respect as that of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, whom Prof. 
Louis Agassiz had the good fortune 
to marry in the spring of 1850. 
The generous cooperation of Mrs. 
Agassiz in establishing a school for 
girls when Professor Agassiz’s in- 
come was too limited for his re- 
quirements, and her readiness to 
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assist him in carry- 
ing out his scientific 
plans, are well known. 

Mrs. Agassiz kept 
a journal of her hus- 
band’s scientific and 
personal experiences 
during her travels 
with him on his sci- 
entific voyage to Bra- 
zil, and this is em- 
bodied in ‘‘ A Journey 
in Brazil,” by Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Agassiz. 

Mrs. Agassiz is the 
author of ‘“ Seaside 
Studies in Natural 
History,” written in 
collaboration with 
Alexander Agassiz, 
son of Louis Agassiz. 
The drawings were 
mostly by the son, but the text was 
written by Mrs. Agassiz, with notes and 
explanations by the former. This work 
is a study of Radiates. Beginning with 
sea-anemones it describes various polyps, 
also hydroids, sea-urchins, star-fishes, etc. 
Although it is intended for the use of 
students of marine invertebrates, yet for a 
bit of fine descriptive writing it would be 
hard to find anything better than Mrs. 
Agassiz’s “ Mode of Catching Jelly Fishes,” 
found in this volume. 

Mrs. Agassiz has also written one of the 


“Guides in Science Teaching,” published’ 


under the auspices of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, entitled, “A First Lesson 
in Natural History.” Mrs. Agassiz’s “ Life 
and Letters of Louis Agassiz,” in two vol- 
umes, is found in all large libraries. Lately 
Mrs. Agassiz has not appeared before the 
public as an author. 

As president of Radcliffe College Mrs. 
Agassiz exerts an influence, and on one 
day in the week she meets the students and 
friends of the college in the parlors of Fay 
House. Miss Helen L. Reed says, in an 
article on Radcliffe College : 

It is in the pleasant drawing-room that Mrs. 
Agassiz, on Wednesdays, through the winter pre- 
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sides over a five-o’clock 
tea-table and welcomes 
students and visitors in- 
formally to pay their re- 
spects; and in this room 
her portrait by Mrs. Whit- 
man has lately been hung. 

As a student of cel- 
lular morphology Miss 
Katherine Foot has 
published several 
monographs in the 
Journal of Morphol- 
ogy, under such titles 
as * Yolk Nucleus and 
Polar Rings,” ‘The 
Origin of the Cleav- 
age Centrosomes,’’ 
etc. Last year Miss 
Foot was made a 
member of the com- 
mittee upon admis- 
sion to membership 
in collegiate cooperation in the interest of 
the Marine Biological Laboratory at Wood’s 
Holl. She is also a member of the Ameri- 
can Morphological Society. Miss Foot’s 
work in science was at first undertaken 
merely as an amusement, but later study at 
the Biological Laboratory at Wood’s Holl 
gave her study a more serious character. 
She lectured at this laboratory in 1896, on 
‘**The Centrosomes of the Fertilized Egg of 
Allolobophora Feetida.” 

Although a resident of Evanston, IIl., 
Miss Foot-was born at Geneva, N. Y., and 
was educated in the private schools of that 
state. 

So many women are students and writers 
in the science of botany that it would be 
tedious to list the names of those who are 
doing work along special lines in this 
science. Only a few of the best known can 
be cited. 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Britton, wife of Prof. 
N. L. Britton, Ph.D., director-in-chief of the 
New York Botanical Garden, is acknowl- 
edged as an authority on mosses. Mrs. 
Britton has edited “‘Cryptogamic Botany,” 
is one of the associate editors of Zhe Plant 
World, is the author of “ Handbook on the 
Mosses of the Northern United States,” has 
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written numerous monographs upon seed- 
less plants, and also described new species 
and done original work that has given her 
an international reputation. Among bi- 
ologists Mrs. Britton’s name is held in high 
esteem for her conscientious work. She is 
well known among microscopists for her 
studies of microscopic plants. Several of 
her papers have been read before the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, “A Hybrid Among Mosses,” 
“A Revision of the Genus Scouleria,” 
“Some Notes on the Genus Eucalypta” 
being some of them. 

Miss Clara E. Cummings, associate pro- 
fessor of botany in Wellesley College, has 
also for years made a special study of 
flowerless plants, and has, with Prof. A. B. 
Seymour of Harvard University, prepared 
“Decades of North American Lichens,”’ 
and with Prof. Thomas A. Williams, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “North American Lichens.” 
Professor Cummings has arranged a list of 
mosses and moss-like plants—the liverworts 
—entitled, “Catalogue of Musci and Hepat- 
ice of North America, North of Mexico,” 
also arranged and revised lists of mosses 
and lichens for the “Flora of Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts,” and written on 
cryptogamous plants for other publications. 
She is one of the editors of Zhe Plant 
World. 

Miss Cummings is a native of Plymouth, 
N. H., and was graduated from the State 


making a collection when very young, and 
before she was in her teens she could tell 
every tree which grew in the woods near her 
home by a small piece of the wood and bark. 

Dr. Julia W. Snow, of Ann Arbor, con- 
nected with the Biological Survey of the 
Lakes undertaken by the United States 
Fish Commission, under the charge of 
Prof. Jacob Reighard, of the University of 
Michigan, is studying the microscopical 
plants of the plankton of the Great Lakes, 
as she is especially interested in the micro- 
scopical forms of fresh-water algz. 

Her investigations in another class of 
plants have been published under the title 
of the “Conductive Tissue of the Mon- 
ocotyledonous Plants.” 

Miss Snow was prepared for college in 
Hungerford Collegiate Institute at Adams, 
N. Y., and in 1888 was graduated from 
Cornell University, receiving her degree of 
M.S. from the same university. Her de- 
gree of Ph.D. was conferred after a post- 
graduate course at Zurich, Switzerland, in 
1893, and in 1896 and ’97 Dr. Snow 
studied at Basel, Switzerland. Her own 
taste for botany and the inspiration re- 
ceived from her brother have determined 
the trend of her studies in the line of 
science. 


Normal School of New Hampshire before ' 


she entered Wellesley College as a special 
student. In the summer of 1879 she was 
appointed instructor in Wellesley, and 


served in that capacity until the summer of | 


1886, when she went abroad for study and 
travel, studying at Zurich, Switzerland, and 
collecting plants in Italy, Switzerland, and 
Great Britain. On her return she was 
made associate professor of botany (with 
special reference to cryptogamic botany) at 
Wellesley, which position she has held 
ever since. In 1896 Professor Cummings 
made a trip to California in order to study 
its flora. 

A love of botany seemed natural to Pro- 
fessor Cummings, as it is said she began 
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Miss Alice Eastman, of San Francisco, 
curator of the herbarium of the California 
Academy of Science, is a well-known writer 
upon the botany of California. She was 
formerly editor of Zoe, published by the 
California Academy of Sciences. Another 
writer upon California flora is Mrs. Kather- 
ine Brandegee, who for some years was 
identified with the California Academy of 
Sciences as curator of the herbarium and 
was one of the editors of Zoe. 

Mrs. Flora Wambaugh Patterson, A. M., 
of the Division of Vegetable Physiology 
and Pathology of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was an Ohio girl, born 
in Columbus. She was educated by private 
tutors, and attended Antioch College and 
the Cincinnati Wesleyan College, but her 
scientific training was gained from work 
at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
from which institution she received the 
degree of A.M., and from three years’ 


work at Radcliffe College (Harvard Annex), 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs, Patterson’s work has been on vege- 
table pathology and systematic mycology, 
involving microscopic study and culture 
methods. , She has charge of the herbarium 
of this division and catalogues all new 


fungi, foreign and American. Before going 
to Washington Mrs, Patterson was associate 
editor of “Economic Fungi” with Prof. A. 
B. Seymour, of Cambridge, Mass. A mono- 
graph, “The North American Parasitic 
Exoascez,” “ Species of Traphrina Parasitic 
on Populus,” and other articles published 
in various publications indicate Mrs, Pat- 
terson’s line of investigation. 

Miss Katherine E. Golden, who is a 
practical botanist as well as a writer, was 
born in Stratford, Canada. After studying 
in the public schools of Massachusetts, 
Miss Golden was graduated from the State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass., in 1886 and 
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was afterward graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., receiving her de- 
gree of B. S. in 1890 and M.S. in 1892. 
After graduation from Purdue University 
in 1890, Miss Golden worked three years 
in the United States Experiment Station 
as assistant botanist, and was then made 
instructor in biology in the university. She 
is especially interested in the growth of 
plants as to length and thickness and fer- 
mentation, with special reference to fer- 
ments in bread. Her articles have ap- 
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Yeasts,” a reprint for the Botanical Ga- 
zette, was written as joint author with Mr. 
C. G. Ferris. Miss Golden is a fellow of 
the Indiana Academy of Sciences and the 
National Science Club. 

Mrs. Sara A. Plummer Lemmon, of Cali- 
fornia, is well known in that state and 
Arizona as a field botanist, exploring and 
discovering new plants in collaboration 
with her husband, J. G. Lemmon. Dr. Asa 
Gray, in his “Synoptical Flora of North 
America,” named several species of plants 
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peared in the Botanical Gazette, proceedings 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and as bulletins 
from the Indiana Experiment Station, Pur- 
due University, Agricultural Station, etc., 
under such titles as, ‘Fermentation of 
Bread,” ‘Movements of Gases in Rhi- 
zomes,” ‘“‘ Weight of the Seed in Relation 
to Production,” “Diseases of the Sugar 
Beet-root,” etc., the last two being mon- 
ographs written in collaboration with Dr. 
J. C. Arthur. Another monograph, “ Red 


in honor of Mrs. Lemmon and also one 
genus, ‘“ Plummera Gray.” He says: 

She and her husband have shared together the 
toils, privations, and dangers of arduous explora- 
tions in the wilds of Arizona and California, as well 
as in the delights of very numerous discoveries; so 
that whenever the name of Lemmon is cited for 
Arizona plants it, in fact, refers to this pair of most 
enthusiastic botanists. 

The plant referred to is Plummera floribunda, 
discovered in Apache Pass, South Arizona, 
in 1881. 

Some years ago Mrs. Lemmon published 
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a comprehensive monograph upon the 
Pacific coast marine alge, “How and 
Where to Coliect and How to Preserve the 
Specimens for Study”; the edition of this 
work is exhausted. She has also written a 
monograph upon “ The Ferns of the Pacific 
Coast,” published several years ago by the 
California Academy of Sciences, and is 
now preparing a fully illustrated book on 
“‘West-American Ferns and Where They 
Grow.” Mrs. Lemmon has done a large 
amount of botanic painting in water colors, 
copying the native flowers and the fruited 
branches of the cone-bearing trees, such as 
the pines, spruces, firs, cypresses, etc. 
These studies have been used in her hus- 
band’s publications of books upon the 
cone-bearers of Western North America, 
and also by the State Board of Forestry ot 
California, Mrs. Lemmon having been its 
artist for a number of years. She has also 
sketched in India ink for the California 
“New Third Reader” and for the Pacific 
Rural Press. 

Mrs. Lemmon was born in Gloucester, 
Maine, and was educated in Worcester, 
Mass., and New York City. After gradua- 
tion from the New York State Normal 
School, she took a post-graduate course in 
chemistry and physics at the Peter Cooper 
College Union in New York, while teach- 
ing in that city. Her health could not 
stand the high pressure of work and study 
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and in 1870 she went to California to 
recuperate. In Santa Barbara she found 
new life by the seashore and in the moun- 
tains and cafions. Everything in nature 
proved attractive to her—shells, marine 
algee, rocks of the mountains, and flowers 
in the cafions and waysides. 

In 1876 Miss Plummer became ac- 
quainted with J. G. Lemmon, the botanist, 
and since that time botany has engrossed 
her attention. Since their marriage in 
1880 Mr. and Mrs. Lemmon have made 
long trips together, sometimes devoting 
months to one excursion in quest of plants. 

Mrs. Alice Merritt Davidson, wife of Dr. 
A. Davidson of Los Angeles, Cal., is well 
known as a student of wild flowers, her 
special line of study being pollination of 
California plants by insects. Her new 
book on “ California Plants in their Homes,” 
illustrated by numerous original drawings, 
is the result of her observation, not a glean- 
ing from other books. 

A native of Plymouth, Mich., and a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, 
Miss Merritt was until her marriage, about 
a year ago, a teacher of botany in the 
California State Normal School. She has 
frequently given talks on wild flowers, illus- 
trated by hundreds of specimens, before the 
South California Woman’s Parliament, the 
Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles, and 
other clubs. 
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BY JOHN w. 


NEW issue is before the American 
people—Shall we have colonies or 
not? Its discussion has already 

begun in Congress, in the press, on the 
platform, -and even in the pulpit. Divine 
Providence, or “the fortunes of war,” as 
some people put it, have made us re- 
sponsible for the welfare of ten millions of 
fellow beings, most of them only partially 
civilized; all of them recently released 
from slavery both of body and soul. They 
have emerged from this condition partly by 
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their own efforts and in a feeble way under the 
leadership of men who have had no practi- 
cal experience in government, no education 
in the exercise of civil rights, and in most 
cases impelled by selfish as well as patriotic 
motives. They have acquired habits of 
cruelty and corruption both by inheritance 
and example. They have been taught all 
the evils of bad government by observation 
and experience, and their ideas of the 
blessings of justice and liberty are vague, 
distorted, and undeveloped. 
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The situation at the close of hostilities 
left the government—that is, the people of 
the United States—but one alternative. 
They must either withdraw their forces 
from the Philippine Islands and leave the 
natives to the mercy of their former 
oppressors or assume control of the terri- 
tory. The conscience of the nation would 
not permit the former course, and we have 
therefore agreed to take charge of them 
and pay twenty million dollars for the 
privilege. Thus they are now on our hands 
to be disposed of, and the judgment of 
wise men differs as to the duty of the 
nation. In his address at Savannah in 
December, President McKinley put it in 
this way: 

If, following the clear precepts of duty, territory 
falls to us, and the welfare of an alien people 
requires our guidance and protection, who will 
shrink from the responsibility, though it may be 
grave? Can we leave those people, who, by the 
fortunes of war and our own acts, are helpless and 
without government, to chaos and anarchy, after we 
have destroyed the only government they have had? 
After destroying their government it is the duty of 
the American government to provide for them a 
better one. Shall we distrust ousselves? Shall we 
proclaim to the world our inability to give kindly 
government to oppressed peoples whose future by 
the victories of war is confided to us? We may 
wish it were otherwise, but who will question our 
duty now? 

In reply the anti-expansionists admit that 
this country has a duty in connection with 
the Philippines from which it cannot shrink. 
Duty, however, does not compel us to 
regard the Philippines as the fruits of con- 
quest, to be treated as such. We havea 
duty with regard to Cuba which we intend 
to fulfil by establishing a government there 
and exercising a protectorate until such 
time as it can stand alone. It would seem 
that duty should require nothing more in 
the Philippines. Certainly duty does not 
require the annexation of those far-off 
islands, especially if such a course be in 
opposition to the will of the inhabitants. 

No definite plans are yet proposed on 
either side. The difference of opinion may 
be described by relating an incident that 
recently occurred at the White House. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie—an adopted citizen of 
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the United States, who has had large ex- 
perience and success in business affairs— 
called upon the president to protest against 
the adoption of what is termed the ex- 
pansion policy. He is extreme in his views. 
He holds that we cannot keep the Philip- 
pine Islands even after paying for them 
without dishonor and even predicts the 
destruction of the republic if we attempt to 
govern colonies. The president frankly 
admitted—I do not attempt to give his 
words—that he did not yet see his duty 
clearly because he was not sufficiently 
familiar with the conditions of the Filipinos 
and the wishes of our people. He could 
not judge what was best upon his present 
information. He thought it wise to post- 
pone a definite final decision as long as 
possible. He had devised no plan, but 
desired to do what was best for the welfare 
of both, and would be glad if Mr. Carnegie 
and others who were giving the subject 
thought would suggest what in their opinion 
was the proper course to pursue. Like 
other anti-expansionists, Mr. Carnegie de- 
clined to give any affirmative advice, but 
protested against adding ten million people 
of an alien race to our body politic, or 
assuming any responsibility for them either 
by annexation or a protectorate or as 
colonies. 

Upon these lines the people of the coun- 
try will divide. With his great respect for 
public opinion, the president will wait for 
their verdict to be expressed through Con- 
gress, with full confidence in the old adage 
that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God. In the meantime, under the principle 
known in international law as belligerent 
rights, the captured territory will be gov- 
erned by military officers designated by the 
president, with the assistance of experienced 
officials selected from our own civil service. 
It is not to be a government by martial 
law, but the application through American 
agencies of the laws left by Spain so far as 
they are practicable, and do not interfere 
with liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
The Spanish officials will be replaced by 
natives both in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippine Islands. An effort will be made 















to induce native business men and others 
who have property and other interests at 
stake to participate in the government, 
which they have not been allowed to do 
under Spanish sovereignty. The experts 
sent from the executive departments in this 
country will teach the natives how to do 
things on the American plan; American 
principles will be proclaimed; and Ameri- 
can methods will be applied in all branches 
of activity; and the islands of the Pacific 
as well as the West Indies will be Ameri- 
canized as rapidly as possible. 

The administration of General Wood at 
Santiago is a fair illustration of what will 
be done in the other provinces and islands. 
His first endeavor was to clean the city of 
the accumulated filth of generations, enforce 
sanitary regulations, improve the sewerage 
and water supplies, establish schools, re- 
form the courts, and commence the im- 
provement and extension of the public 
works upon modern lines. The same is 
now being done in Puerto Rico by General 
Henry and in Manila by General Otis. 
No elections will be held for the present, 
although it is the president’s intention to 
apply the principle of universal suffrage as 
an experiment in the several municipalities. 
If it works well there it will be extended to 
the provinces, and ultimately to the islands 
at large. His purpose is to give as broad a 
system of home rule as the circumstances 
will justify, and gradually educate the 
Cubans, the Puerto Ricans, and the Filipi- 
nos in the science of self-government. 

The customs duties and the internal taxa- 
tion will be regulated at Washington upon 
the recommendations and advice of. the 
local officials, and will be sufficient to pro- 
duce a revenue that will not only cover the 
expenses of administration but pay for the 
establishment of free schools and the con- 
struction of public works, which are not 
only important but essential to the develop- 
ment of the industries and the resources of 
the islands. Hitherto the entire receipts 


of all the islands have been exhausted in 
the payment of the interest upon the public 
debt and the salaries of officials sent from 
Madrid. 
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The tariff laws of the United States so 
far as they affect the products of our new 
possessions will remain unchanged, in order 
that our local industries and commercial 
interests may not be disturbed. 

The estimated revenue from customs in 
the island of Cuba will be about fifteen 
million dollars per annum, and the internal 
revenue and other taxes will bring the total 
up to eighteen or twenty million. The 
customs-house receipts in Cuba in 1897 
amounted only to $9,648,369, when trade 
was demoralized by the revolution. In 
1886 they amounted to $15,330,778, with- 
out considering the enormous peculations 
that have been charged against the customs 
officials. In the tariff schedules that have 
been adopted for Cuba the duties on most 
articles have been largely reduced, and 
those upon the necessaries of life have 
been entirely removed, upon the assump- 
tion that an honest collection of the reve- 
nues will furnish a sufficient amount for all 
the purposes indicated. The total revenues 
of the Cuban government for 1897, which, 
as I have said, were greatly reduced by 
the revolution, amounted to $22,983,993. 
Under normal conditions they should be 
much greater. The expenditures of the 
Cuban government for 1897 were $24,186,- 
309, without including the expenses of the 
war. 

In 1892 the imports amounted to $52,- 
101,682, of which thirty-three per cent were 
from Spain, thirty per cent from the United 
States, and twenty-two per cent from Great 
Britain. The exports in 1892 were valued 
at $83,018,228, and in 1896 at $87,410,- 
267, of which about eighty-five per cent 
went to the United States. They were 
chiefly sugar, molasses, tobacco, bananas, 
cabinet woods, dye-woods and chemicals, 
iron ore and hides. The exports from the 
United States to Cuba in 1893, when under 
the reciprocity treaty they touched high- 
water mark, were: lard, $4,023,917; flour, 
$2,821,557; machinery, $2,792,050; hams, 
$761,082; corn, $582,050; bacon, $556,747; 
potatoes, $554,183; beans and peas, $392,- 
962; railroad iron, $327,411; barbed wire, 
$321,120; railway and street-cars, $271,571 ; 
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hardware and tools, $243,544, and other 
forms of manufactured articles. 

The estimated revenues under the new 
tariff which has been adopted for Puerto 
Rico will be about four million dollars. 
Under Spanish rule the revenues averaged 
about $3,600,000, of which $2,250,000 were 
from customs. It is impossible to tell what 
became of this money from the official 
reports of the island, but most of it was 
spent in salaries and in the payment of the 
interest on the public debt. 

In 1895, the last year for which accurate 
statistics have been published, the imports 
of Puerto Rico amounted to $16,155,056, 
of which fifty per cent were from Spain, 
fifteen per cent from the United States, ten 
per cent from Great Britain, and they con- 
sisted of bread-stuffs, provisions, and man- 
ufactured articles. 

The exports the same year amounted to 
$14,629,894, of which thirty per cent went 
to Spain, twenty-five per cent to Cuba, 
twelve per cent to the United States, and 
ten per cent each to England, Germany, 
and France. The chief exports were: 
coffee, $8,789,788; sugar, $3,747,891; 
tobacco, $646,556; and honey, $517,746. 
Most of the sugar was sent to the United 
States and most of the coffee to Europe. 
Our exports to Puerto Rico were almost 
entirely bread-stuffs and provisions. 

The reports already received from Puerto 
Rico show that the duties collected under 
the reduced tariff by the American officials 
will exceed those reported under the higher 
tariff by the Spanish officials. 

The statistics of the commerce of the 
Philippine Islands are inaccurate and in- 
complete. Their foreign trade under the 
restrictive policy of Spain has amounted to 
about thirty millions, of which twenty mil- 
lions represent exports of fibers, tobacco, 
and sugar, and ten millions imports of 
flour, provisions, wearing apparel, hard- 
ware, drugs, chemicals, and other neces- 
saries of life. Great Britain and Spain have 
each enjoyed about one third of the trade. 
The other third has been divided among 
France, Germany, China, Japan, and the 
United States. Our imports of hemp fibers 
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and sugar from the Philippines have aver- 
aged about five million a year. Our ex- 
ports have been nominal, chiefly flour and 
petroleum. General Whittier, who is now 
acting as collector of customs at Manila, 
estimates that the revenues of the custom- 
houses will amount to at least eight million 
a year under the present liberal tariff, and 
it is proposed to collect about five million 
more from internal taxation, the whole 
amount to be expended in the establish- 
ment of schools and the betterment of the 
public works of the island, which are in a 
deplorable condition. The economical ex- 
penditure of this amount of money will revo- 
lutionize the material condition of the Philip- 
pine Islands within a few years. 

One of the most important features of 
the problem is the reformation of the 
church. The people of all the Spanish 
colonies are exclusively Catholics. Protes- 
tant worship has not been permitted, and the 
priests have been a powerful factor in the 
political and official system. The arch- 
bishop has been an active and influential 
member of the government, and the clergy 
and the parish schools have been supported 
from the public treasury. This ceased on 
the day that the American flag was raised, 
and hereafter the relations between the 
church and the government will be exactly 
what they are in the United States. No 
other plan has ever been discussed or even 
proposed. Recognizing the importance and 
the delicacy of this situation, the president 
has had frequent consultations with Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and other 
prominent prelates, who from the beginning 
have assumed that there must be a total sepa- 
ration of the church and state, and a thorough 
reformation of the church in all the captured 
provinces. The archbishops of the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico have already re- 
signed and sailed for Spain. Archbishop 
Chappelle of New Orleans has been sent to 
Puerto Rico to Americanize the church on 
that island, and Archbishop Ireland has 
been invited to assume jurisdiction in the 
Philippines, but feels that he must decline 
the responsibility because of his age and 
his ignorance of the language. He thinks 
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that a younger man would be more useful. 
The church property in the Philippines is 
so extensive and valuable that many ques- 
tions will arise concerning its disposition 
and taxation, and it is probable that a com- 
mission will be appointed to determine them. 

The government can relinquish authority 
in Cuba and the Philippines at any time. 
The question is, Shall it be done, and if so 
when? If not, what form of permanent 
government shall be adopted? Shall the 
Philippine archipelago be made a territory, 
like the Hawaiian Islands, or a colony? 
There is no longer any question regarding 
the authority. The Supreme Court has an- 
ticipated the controversy, and has several 
times decided, as it did in a recent case of 
the Mormon Church against the United 
States, that: 

The power of Congress over the territories of the 
United States is general and plenary, arising from 
and incidental to the right to acquire territory itself, 
and from the power given by the constitution to 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
territory and other property belonging to the United 
States. It would be absurd to hold that the United 
States has power to acquire territory and no power 
to govern it when acquired. The power to acquire 
territory is derived from the treaty-making power, the 


power to make acquisition of territory by conquest, 
by treaty, and by cession is an incident of national 
sovereignty. These propositions are so elementary 
and so necessarily follow from the condition of 
things arising from the acquisition of new territory 
that they need no argument tosupport them. They 
are self-evident. 


Thus the question of expediency alone 
remains to be considered, and upon this 
wise men disagree. We find among the op- 
ponents of expansion some queer combina- 
tions, like Mr. Carnegie, who is an ideal 
representative of the “ money power,” trusts, 
and combinations, and Mr. Gompers, the 
head of organized labor in this country; 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Bryan, Mr. Reed 
and Mr. Bailey, Senator Hoar and Senator 
Tillman, who are united in opposition to 
the president although they differ upon all 
other questions. There was a disposition 
in certain quarters to oppose the ratification 
of the peace treaty in the Senate, and Mr. 
Bryan, the late Democratic candidate for 
president, resigned from the army to pre- 
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vent it, but he soon found that it was im- 
possible, and has called the members of his 
party and all others who believe with him 
to resist the present administration in its 
supposed purpose to organize colonies in 
the Caribbean and Asiatic seas on the 
ground that it is antagonistic to the ideas 
and the ideals of the American people, and 
in violation of the doctrine that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. He advocates the reserva- 
tion of naval stations in Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Philippines in return for services 
rendered, but insists that independent repub- 
lics shall be established in each of them. 
He would not deny the people of Puerto 
Rico the privilege of living under our gov- 
ernment provided they desire annexation, 
but holds that the Philippine Islands are 
too far away and their people too different 
from ours to be annexed even if they de- 
sire it. 

Mr. Bryan fairly states the platform of the 
opposition, and will be supported by several 
eminent and wise men. Senator Hoar is 
so apprehensive of the dangers that lie in a 
colonial policy that he has publicly declared, 
‘“‘ If we take the Philippines under the treaty 
of peace the downfall of the American Re- 
public will date from the administration of 
William McKinley.” 

With a few conspicuous exceptions the 
Republican party is practically unanimous 
in the support of the president, although, 
as stated, the details of his policy have not 
been defined or even decided upon. It may 
be stated generally, however, that he be- 
lieves the time has come when the United 
States should take its rightful place and 
wield its proper power in the affairs of the 
universe. He recognizes in recent events 
the hand of providence directing this nation 
to take its share of the responsibility in the 
civilization and evangelization of the East. 
When, at the dawn of that May morning, 
Admiral Dewey said, “If you are ready, 
Gridley, you may begin firing,” a new epoch 
in American history began, and the United 
States unconsciously and _ unintentionally 
became a factor in the mighty problem that 
is being worked out by the two great races of 
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mankind, the yellow and the white. In that 
arena, England, Germany, Russia, and 
France are contending for territory and 
trade, and it is inevitable that our govern- 
ment must take its place among the em- 
pires and participate in a struggle which 
means as much to us as to them. + That 
we should have at least a share of the 
Asiatic market is absolutely essential to our 
industrial existence. What are we going to 
do with the products of our fields and fac- 
tories fifty years from now? Our exports 
of merchandise last year amounted to §1,- 
231,329,950, of which only 2.75 per cent 
went to Asia; 54.93 per cent went to 
Great Britain and her colonies, and 
90.02 per cent to all of Europe. We can- 
not sell much more in the households of 
our competitors of the Old World, but must 
enter the uncultivated fields that face our 
Pacific coasts, where a thousand million 
consumers abide, nearer to us than to any 
other manufacturing nation, and whose 
want we can supply. The natural re- 
sources of the Philippines are enormous. 
The productive capacity of the people can be 
advanced immeasurably by the introduction 
of scientific methods and labor-saving ma- 
chinery which we can furnish, and their im- 
ports will increase in a corresponding degree. 
We can teach them to wear clothing, and fur- 
nish the material; we can teach them the 
white-bread habit, and the blessings of corn 
bread and pork and beans; we can teach 
them to read and write, and sell them books 
and stationery; inspire them with a love of 


the beautiful, and send them pictures and 
pianos, and we can coin our silver into 
money for their use. That is what we call 
civilization, the change from breech-clouts 
to breeches, from birch-bark to books, from 
palm-leaves to shingles. 

Those who boast of our splendid isolation 
and declaim against the addition of terri- 
tory as un-American, forget that every inch 
of our national domain was bought or fought 
for. The same arguments that are ad- 
vanced by Senator Hoar and Mr. Bryan 
might have been used with equal force to 
head off the Pilgrims at Delft-Haven, and 
could have been applied to every cabin that 
was erected on our frontier. By an inex- 
orable law, which our feeble perceptions 
cannot comprehend, all human progress is 
attended by hunger and thirst, the suffer- 
ings of women, and the shedding of human 
blood. It cost a million lives to make 
this a land of liberty, and our pious fore- 
fathers met great difficulties in the colo- 
nization of this continent. Without friction 
we would make very little headway in any 
direction and the American people will 
never decline an advantage because of the 
responsibility that goes with it. 


They do not consider the meaning of things, 
They consult not creed or clan; 

Behold ! they clap the slave on the back, 
And behold! he becometh a man. 

They terribly carpet the earth with dead, 
But before their cannons cool 

They walk unarmed by twos and threes 
To call the living to school. 


THE HIRSCHGASSE IN HEIDELBERG. 


BY ERICH KLEINSCHMIDT. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ 


HE Hirschgasse—is that not the cele- 
brated dueling place of the Heidel- 
berg students? So the uninformed 
ask. But what magic the word conceals 
for him who was first permitted to jubilate 
and brandish the spear in old Heidelberg! 
The clash of the sword sounds again in the 
old master’s ears; he sees himself in duelist 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE GERMAN 


UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


garb, the glistening sword in his hand, 
standing on the spot beneath the chandelier. 

Yet associated with this fondest remem- 
brance are recollections of the fairest hours 
of the academic festival. How splendid 
was thé hall adorned with fresh green, in 
the brilliancy of the lights at the Kommers 
(convention), when the solemn melody of 
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the “Landesvater” resounded through the 
room. And finally the old master, smiling, 
recalls the moon-lit, warm summer night, 
full of the odor of flowers and the sound of 
the beaker. Then there is the drinking in 
the shady arbor of the garden and the 
bowls which appear unfathomable are after 
all finally emptied. In the recollection the 
perfume of the sweet-scented woodruff is 
mingled with the odor of the carbolic acid 
of the operating room, making a rare, 
pungent aroma. 

Yet these are empty words for one who 
does not know about the place, now a 
century old, of the Heidelberg student life. 
Then to the dueling place let us take a stroll 
on a clear summer morning, which puts one 
in mind of many a similar day of the happy 
student time. 

We will go across the old bridge to the 
opposite bank of the Neckar, adorned with 
villas, and up the river a short distance. 
On the right is the rushing river, above the 
splendid ruins of the castle, on the forest- 
covered hillside, all in the full light of the 


Palatinate sun—it is a picture of splendid 


beauty which always delights. Scheffel 
was right when he said, “‘ No other compares 
with it.” Any judge of the German high 
school who has traveled extensively must 
admit that the magnificent Ruperto-Karola 
deserves the prize. 

We go only 4 short distance up the street 
along the river, then to the left a path leads 
into the quiet valley of the Hirschgasse. A 
colony of villas is now situated on the hill- 
sides—alas! Formerly it was more beauti- 
ful, when the little valley lay there so 
peaceful and secluded. 

At the entrance of the path may be seen 
at the left in the wall a stone whose in- 
scription pertains to the permission to hunt 
in certain territories given to the Heidel- 
berg students. After a few steps we have 
reached the old house “Zur Hirschgasse.”’ 
At the left of the path the stately building 
overlooks the valley, the dwelling house 
being nearest the ‘street, and the hall built 
close to the hillside. In front of the house 
is a spacious garden, with murmuring 
brooks and shady bowling-alleys, as well as 
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the above-mentioned arbor, enticing to con- 
templative refreshment. 

We ascend the high stone step to the 
door of the house and look about us a little. 
The large guest room at the right of the 
entrance is copiously supplied with pictures 
of students, but yet more interesting is the 
little room opposite. Here hang for the 
most part old pictures, and here stand two 
old tables of oak, the tops of which are so 
thickly covered with names carved on them 
that for some years there has been no room 
for others. Hundreds of generations of 
students have sat at this table. Many a 
celebrated name stands there carved when 
the bearer was only a rollicking “corps” 
student. 

But we must go on, for the doctor who 
attends the duel has just arrived and the 
Mensur (duel) is about to begin. Already 
on the steps there comes to us the pungent 
odor of carbolic acid, disagreeable to the 
uninitiated, but quite home-like to the 
armed students. This odor cannot be 
gotten out of the room above, although the 
windows stand open day and night. This 
is not to be wondered at, for at least three 
times a week there is dueling here ; the corps 
has duels Wednesdays and Fridays; Satur- 
days or Tuesdays belong to the Burschen- 
schaft (association of students); then on the 
other days, there is usually a duel by the 
members of the other societies. All the 
Mensurs in Heidelberg must be held here 
according to an agreement. ‘Then the land- 
lord is bound under no consideration to per- 
mit a serious Mensur, and has therefore a 
tacit permission to leave the dueling parties 
undisturbed. In other localities the police 
would step in, but here certain guarantees 
are given which prevent as far as possible 
all danger. 

We now step into the repairing room, a 
spacious vestibule of the dueling hall. On 
long tables the dueling instruments are laid 
out. At the left between two windows the 
surgeon’s table stands and before it the 
operating chair where the bruised heads 
are mended. Here also the walls are 
covered with large pictures, often valuable, 
characteristic pieces from old times. 
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Through the open door we come into the 
great hall, which is already crowded with 
members of the corps and freshmen. High 
and roomy, with its many windows and the 
arches over them, it makes a splendid im- 
pression. Two large chandeliers and gar- 
lands of fresh green make the high room 
seem more comfortable. Around the walls 
hang the weapons of the five corps and of 
the two Burschenschaften and between 
them the corps caps and isolated pictures. 
The simple pine table shows on its edges 
the marks of the saber-stroke in deep 
grooves, and on the floor you can clearly 
trace the via dolorosa which leads from the 
standing place of the duelists to the repair- 
ing room. 

The hall is heated, so that the duelists 
can practice here with all comfort, and 
there are spectators enough before whose 
eyes he can show off his art. At the 
windows of the rear wall where the hall juts 
against the hillside are grouped Albion’s 
sturdy sons and slender daughters, as well 
as men and women of German origin. In 


the English Baedeker the Hirschgasse has 
three stars, but the guides and the drivers 


call attention to this wonderful sight, 
especially if an interesting party comes 
along, for, as is well-known, the townsmen 
in a university city, as well as the students 
themselves, discuss such matters. The 
stranger willingly drives to the Hirsch- 
gasse, for nowhere else does he have such 
a favorable opportunity to see the student 
Mensur. 

The curiosity of the English and their 
credulous seriousness give the academic 
wag a pleasant opportunity to entertain 
them with interesting stories. That noses 
and ears thereby are made to fly about 
is a matter of course, but the practical 
traveler will take with him something 
tangible as a memento. As he cuts off a 
chip from Luther’s bedstead, so he must 
bring away with him from the Hirschgasse 
something for his collection of curios. 
“The man ought to be helped,” thinks the 
student, and steps boldly to the work. 
Many a cutlet bone prepared as splinters of 
bones have we presented to the staring 


Albion, and from an especially dull speci- 
men were wrested these familiar words: 
“O sir, this shall be to me an everlasting 
remembrance!” 

Both duelists walk with heavy step into 
the room and place themselves on the fate- 
ful place between the chandelier and the 
court door. A circle is grouped about; 
each mounts a stool, or places the stool on 
the table and himself on the stool. Ac- 
cording to the old custom, the quarter of a 
flask of wine is carried in the breast pocket, 
that during the Mensur the terrible thirst 
may be quenched. The command sounds; 
only the whir of the saber or the call of the 
seconds is heard. Already a couple of gory 
ones sit. In front of the window a lady 
faints, which naturally evokes general mirth. 
One party after the other steps up at short 
intervals, for the practicing physician who 
does the mending has by great practice 
gradually acquired a considerable skill. 
Now the last duel is over, the room is 
empty. Before dinner there is half an hour 
in which to relate the history of the Hirsch- 
gasse. 

Let us first take a glance at the backside 
of the house. The hillsides rise aloft in a 
stately way. Narrow but long, the gardens 
of the Hirschgasse stretch up the valley. 
In the court, with its rough old pavement, 
there is a shooting gallery. On the hillside 
at the left there is a garden house, the little 
Cerevis house. Here in the time of the old 
Burschenschaft the ‘“Cerevisia” held its 
secret sessions. It was a harmless beer 
place under the supervision of his eminence 
Theodore Cobbe. A stone, placed in the 
wall, with the emblem of the “ Cerevisia,” 
“Jasmine, wine, and the rose,” as well as 
the inscription, “ Aminentia Eminentibus,” 
recalls the old times. Later the Cerevis 
house was a favorite place for bowling. It 
no longer belongs to the Hirschgasse, but 
to the neighboring property. 

But we will turn back through the house 
into the garden and seat ourselves in the 
arbor for a flask of wine. How beautiful 
the opposite slope of the Konigstuhle shows 
through the open windows overgrown with 
green tendrils. It is a shame that so much 
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has been built around; formerly it was an 
ideal place for quiet thought and dreams. 
We see before us the stately front of the 
Hirschgasse with the old-time roof and the 
small windows in the midst of the hills and 
the green trees. There is no house which 
can exhibit such a wealth of important 
academic history. Only the castle cellar of 
Jena can be compared with it, but its im- 
portance is confined to the history of a 
single academic society, the Burschenschaft, 
while the entire student body has an interest 
in the Hirschgasse. This house, in con- 
junction with the family to which it belongs, 
has a history which reaches back over an 
unusually long period of time. Once the 
entire valley was in the possession of one 
person and formed an extensive manor. 
The designation for it was “ Hirschgraben ”’ 
or “Hirschgarten,” which later was de- 
veloped into Hirschgasse. In 1683 the 
Hirschgasse came by purchase into the 
Ditteny family, in whose possession it still 
remains. Although the house possessed 
the sign “Zur Hirschgasse” in the seven- 
teenth century, the Dittenys did not con- 
duct a tavern, but were engaged in agricul- 
ture. When the bridge, now very old, was 
built (1786-88), the owner at that time 
determined to begin a tavern on a large 
scale. In 1790 he built the hall in its 
present form, at that time a stately building 
for a private house. 

The Hirschgasse at that time possessed 
the only large hall in Heidelberg, and this 
was soon called into use. About the end 
of the century the great balls were held 
here as well as the Sunday dances, where 
the students whirled in measure with the 
joyous Palatinate maidens. But the severe 
war of the Napoleonic era brought many 
interruptions to the joyous festivities. The 
high school stood almost in ruins before Carl 
Frederick in 1803 woke the people to new 
life. Chaos and uncertainty reigned every- 
where. But finally life turned again into 
quiet channels. The pleasure of the dance 
could be again conducted without disturb- 
ance. At that time also begins the higher 
significance of the Hirschgasse to the 
student. In the fall of 1814 the first 
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Heidelberg Burschenschaft, the “‘ Teutonia,” 
was founded. The Hirschgasse was chosen 
by the association as a house for conven- 
tions. Here also on the part of the 
Burschenschaft dueling was conducted, while 
the Landsmanschaft and its successor, the 
corps, drank and fought by preference in 
Neuenheim. 

The old Burschenschaft (1817 to 1827) 
was, so to say, at home in the Hirschgasse. 
Here in the daytime there was the drinking 
of coffee, while in the evening there were 
drinking bouts and on Sundays dancing. 
At that time most of the Heidelberg 
Mensurs were held in the hall of the 
Hirschgasse. 

The continuance of the Burschenschaft 
since 1819 scarcely affected Heidelberg. 
In 1827 the whole body of students had 
placed a ban for three years on Heidel- 
berg; the corps expanded and took posses- 
sion of the most celebrated and honored 
place in the student world, the Hirschgasse. 
From that time all the drinking bouts were 
held here, their Mensurs fought here, and 
they felt themselves quite at home. The 
Burschenschaft had respected this ban, and 
when after its expiration in 1830 they 
started up again it was impossible to obtain 
the old meeting-place, the corps was too 
fast established there. The Hirschgasse 
was in the possession of the corps as a 
fencing place or as a house for the Kommers 
(convention). Often the fighting was sharp 
and one needed a thousand arts to deceive 
the officer. Once there was fighting in the 
forest, but as soon as it was possible they 
returned to the old familiar Hirschgasse. 
There everything was ready for conceal- 
ment. In the hall a trap-door was prepared 
on which the fencing accouterments could 
be let down into the cellar. There was no 
less fighting, but it was done with greater 
secrecy, and as a result with more danger 
in the healing of the bruises. 

Since the beginning of the year ’60 the 
Hirschgasse has not been exclusively the 
property of the corps. Both of the great 
Burschenschaften founded in 1856 fought 
duels either in the forest or in strange 
places, since the corps permitted no one 
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near itself. But they soon obtained an 
equal right in the Hirschgasse. Then when 
more associations for dueling were formed, 
it was self-evident that all the duels should 
be fought at the Hirschgasse. It has now 
become the general dueling place. 

As a dueling place, as just said, it is now 
the general property of the entire student 
body of Heidelberg. Only the old so- 
cieties, as the corps and the Burschenschaft, 
feel at home in it, since they have been 
connected with the history of the house 
for about a century. This leads one to 
ask how long the old Hirschgasse will 
serve its purpose. Countless are the villas 
which have sprung up on the slopes of the 


former quiet valley; it would be profitable 
to make the old fencing hall of Heidelberg 
students a boarding school.. The heart of 
every old Heidelberg student would be 
filled with grief if the old hall in whose 
rooms a century of student history has been 
enacted should vanish. It would be a 
calamity if this historic place with its thou- 
sand associations should fall a sacrifice to 
speculation. For the student of arms, with 
his decided taste for tradition, a thousand 
recollections hover about such venerable 
places. It is to be hoped that the old 
Hirschgasse will remain; it yet stands 
there, strong and bold, as if it could 
weather the storms of another century. 


THE SPELL OF THE SEA. 


BY HELEN 


G. HAWTHORNE. 


(*s8 the rocks, and backward slipping— 
Back in a curling line of spray, 

Leaving the sea-weeds drenched and dripping, 
Toil the waves through the livelong day. 


I watch them falling, eddying, shifting, 
Borne by the tide’s resistless surge, 

Until the ground at my feet seems drifting 
Out to the far horizon’s verge. 


Under the spell of the sea and silence, 
I will drift, in my fancy, still, 
Beyond the rocks and the purple islands, 
Wheresoever the light waves will. 


Far and far from the landward shadows, 
Over the shimmering leagues of blue, 
Until the flowery fields and meadows 
Of lotus-islands rise in view. 


Safe in their calm, no care shall grieve me; 
From the dead past no ghost shall stray ; 

The years like days shall pass and leave me 
Free as a careless child at play .. . 


A touch on my shoulder—a light word spoken; 
Close at my elbow stands a friend— 
So—the spell of the sea is broken, 
The drifting stops, and the day-dreams end. 
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BY SHAN 


CHAPTER IX. 

Amonc the willows the fire had burned 
low; in a soft pile the white ashes lay 
smoldering; beneath them the dinner was 
roasting. Nan cut an osier, twisted it into 
the shape of tongs, drew a potato from the 
ashes, squeezed it gently between the folds 
of her apron, and finding it cooked gave 
word to Frank that all was ready. 

On the windward side of the fire, full in 
the glare of the sun, Nan and Frank sat 
down on the bare peat bank to their simple 
meal. There were plenty of potatoes and 
they were good—dry, large, very hot. 
There was salt enough for two in the screw 
of paper, milk enough, if well husbanded, 
in the can; the heel of a soda cake stood 
in the basket; for both there was enough, 
of its kind, and to spare. 

Two at a time Nan picked the potatoes 
from the ashes and laid them on the basket 
lid; from hand to hand, not without laugh- 
ter and a deal of bustle and blowing of hot 
fingers, they tossed them; then shot them 
from the charred skins, dipped them in the 
salt, ate, sipped at the milk, and were 
thankful. 

The bank was strewn with hollow skins; 
here lay Frank’s hat, cuffs, pipe; there 
hung Nan’s cap, jacket, apron; through 
the willows the wind puffed softly, overhead 
the sun rode gloriously, all round stretched 
the great desolation of brown bogland. 

Said Frank, having swallowed a fiery 
morsel: “That beat your father’s whisky, 
Nan.” Nan laughed, choked a little, an- 
swered: “An’ ¢hat nearly beat his daugh- 
ter.” Said Frank again: “This finger 
blowing seems a great waste of breath.” 
Answered Nan: “It’s better wastin’ it on 
good potaties than on bad talk.” Said 
Nan after a while: “Sure such victuals as 
this must be as strange to ye as flesh meat 
to a Connaught man.” Answered Frank, 
in the words of the Scriptures: “‘ Better is 
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a dinner of herbs where love is than a 
stalled ox and hatred therewith.’” Said 
Nan once more, with a look at the milk and 
salt: “Well, there’s a roughness (meaning 
a sufficiency) of victuals, but it’s mighty 
poor kitchen I’m offerin’ ye.” ‘“ What may 
kitchen mean in these parts?” asked Frank. 
Answered Nan: “Aw, just a trifle to give 
things a relish.” ‘The bloom on the lips 
of beauty?” suggested Frank. ‘Ay, or the 
sugar after physic,” said Nan. “Well,” 
said Frank, and drained his cup, “if the 
kitchen didn’t do its duty, at least the 
sauce was good.” “Is it hunger you’re 
meanin’?” asked Nan. “I do,” answered 
he. “Aw, yis,” came back. “Aw, yis; 
you’ll never have to search far for that kind 
o’ sauce in these parts. The Lord sends it 
in plenty.” Said Frank once again: ‘“ Well, 
truly can I say, Nan, that never have I 
dined more wisely.” ‘ Nor worse,” added 
Nan; and that was the last word of table 
talk that fell. 

Nan cleared away the remains of the 
feast, made up the fire, and took her place 
beside the dinner basket. Frank watched 
her for a while; then lit his pipe and 
stretched himself on his side. 

“You, must be very glad, Nan, to see the 
last of the winter?” 

Nan gathered up her knees, clasped 
them with her hands; looked steadily at 
the fire. 

“Aw, ye may well say that,” answered 
she. ‘I’m gladder of only one thing.” 

“Yes. And what’s that, Nan?” 

‘Just to see the spring comin’.” 

“Ah! What is it you like most in the 
spring, Nan?” 

“Most? I dunno. I like iverything— 
iverything. But mebbe I like best to feel 
alive again, an’ to see the life comin’ back 
all round me.” 

“Yes? And the winter makes you feel 
half dead, I suppose.” 
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“Aw, it does.” 

“‘What on earth do you do, Nan, all 
those dreary months, there on that dreary 
island? You must feel horribly lonesome.” 

“Aw, I do—sometimes.” 

‘‘When Ted’s not there, for instance?” 

Nan flushed ; looked at her hands. 

“Ay, indeed,” she answered. “Ay, in- 
deed.” 

“You’re very fond of Ted, I’m sure?” 
Frank kept on in that ingenuous way he 
had. 

Nan flushed deeper; began twining and 
untwining her fingers. 

“Aw, I am,” said she, very softly., 

“Tell me, Nan,” asked Frank again, 
“how comes it that sometimes you wear 
Ted’s ring and sometimes don’t wear it? 
You’re without it now, I see.” 

Slowly Nan turned. 

“Ted’s ring? Arrah, what ring?” 

“Well, the one you wore that afternoon 
in the little parlor at home.” 

A smile crept across Nan’s face; again 
she looked at the fire. 


‘Sure that wasn’t Ted’s ring at all,” she 


answered. ‘“I bought that meself one day 
from a peddler. I only wear it now an’ 
again, just for sport.” 

“For sport?” repeated Frank. ‘ Then 
you didn’t wear it that day—because I had 
come?” 

Nan’s eyes began to twinkle. 

“Well, of all the questions! Because 
you had come, indeed! Sure it’s little ye 
were expectin’ o’ me, Mr. Frank Barry.” 

Frank laughed; rapped the ashes from 
his pipe on the toe of his boot. 

‘“* You’re severe, Nan. I thought perhaps 
you wished me to see that you and Ted 
were engaged. Did you?” said Frank, 
looking at her. 

“Aw, that,” answered Nan. “No; I 
didn’t. I meant nothin’—nothin’ but a 
piece o’ vanity. An’ sure— Sure it’s 
strange, anyway, to hear ye talkin’ about 
Ted an’ me in that way. What engage- 
ment, as ye call it, would ye have between 
us?” 

““You’re not engaged to him then?” 
asked Frank quickly, solicitously. 
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“He asked me,” answered Nan simply, 
“an’ I didn’t refuse him. That’s all.” 

Frank lay back on the bank, clasped his 
hands beneath his head and looked up at 
the sky. Nan was free, he told himself in 
his strength ; Nan was free. She had not 
refused Ted; that was all. The words 
meant much with Nan; still, what of them, 
supposing he himself were free? 

What utter folly! He must conquer this 
weakness; must change his thoughts. 

How long a time it seemed since the 
day he last saw Marian. Suppose she 
knew he were there all alone with Nan? 
Ah, would she not be moody, be absurdly 
jealous? He knew it; more than one ex- 
perience he had had of that childish failing 
of hers. ’Twas pity; for otherwise she was 
a dear girl, was Marian. 

She was not in the least like Nan. Nan 
was simple; Marian complex. Nan was 
humorous; Marian a little sober. Nan was 
a plain country lass, a maid just as God 
had fashioned. her; Marian was a girl of 
mind, of training in the ways of the world. 
He liked both; could almost love. . . 

How he was rambling; how weak he 
was! Let him firmly and finally change 
his thoughts. He turned his head; there 
sat Nan watching him. Her eyes met his 
and fell. Frank shot upright. Ah, those 
eyes! He sank back on his elbow. 

“Tell me, Nan,” said he; then stopped. 
**Wouldn’t you like me, Nan,” he went 
on, “to tell you something about London, 
about the streets and shops, and all that?” 

Nan looked up. 

“I'd just love it.” 

“Ycu’ve never been toa big city, have 
you?” asked Frank, looking straight before 
him. “Dublin, or Belfast, or such like?” 

“Never,” answered Nan. ‘“ Aw, how 
could I? But sure, it’s London I’d like to 
see above all. A wonderful place it must 
be—wonderful.” 

“Tt is,” said Frank; and, once more 
stretching himself along the bank, went on 
with his account of the wonders of London. 

He spoke of the Thames, the great, 
mysterious Thames, flowing so silently 
under its resounding bridges, past the busy 
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wharves and the homes and fortunes of 
millions; and Nan, listening eagerly, de- 
clared that it was wonderful. He told of 
the roaring streets, described the buildings 
and monuments, the parks and commons; 
and Nan, listening open-eyed, affirmed 
again that it was wonderful. He closed 
his eyes and pictured in glowing words the 
panorama of fashien and beauty which, in 
the season of seasons, displays itself to an 
admiring world marshaled in green chairs 
under the shadow of great Achilles; and 
Nan, listening almost breathless, declared 
that never had she heard the like. He 
smiled to himself, and made a bold raid on 
the shops; spoke of the marvels in millinery 
that hung behind acres of plate glass, of 
the wealth untold in diamonds, rubies, 
necklaces, bracelets, that glittered like the 
stars of heaven along the somber streets; 
and Nan, her eyes shining in the wonder- 
ment of a child, cried out that her head 
was whirling, that it was great, great en- 
tirely. Then, tired of these airy flights, 


Frank entered the portal of the Museum, 


crossed the hall, and stood Nan beneath 
the giant dome of the reading-room. With 
what feeling he now spoke, what pride, 
what bitterness. See, there, in that high- 
backed chair, among all those bent backs 
and pallid faces, there sits Frank himself, 
diving in mighty tomes for pearls wherewith 
to embellish his weary pen. Ah, the head- 
aches he had endured in that weary seat, 
the heartache, the despair; and what tri- 
umphs had started there, what fame! But 
perhaps he was wearying Nan? No. 
Really? 

“You like to hear about my work, then?” 
asked Frank, turning his face for a moment 
from the glory of the sky; “you are inter- 
ested in it, Nan?” 

‘Aw, yis,”” came back, in a voice not a 
little awe-struck; “sure it’s mighty strange 
to me.” 

“You like books, maybe?” said Frank 
again, smiling at his knowingness and 
Nan’s simplicity. “Perhaps you share my 
tastes, Nan?” 

“Aw, I do,” came back. “Aw, mebbe 
SO; anyway, sure I like to hear ye.” 
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So Frank once more looked up at the 
sky (whence came his inspiration that 
morning, his inspiration and strength), and 
continued his talk; discoursed of his work, 
books, hopes, ambitions; after a while 
came closer to reality and spoke of the great 
mission that had brought him to Ireland. 
He was contemplating a novel. He wanted 
to make observations of place and char- 
acter. Part of his story would have its 
scene in London; part, Frank waved his 
hand, somewhere under this very sky. 

“Aw! Is it—is it put this,” Nan looked 
about her, “‘in a book ye would?” 

“Ves, Nan.” Frank smiled. 
not ?” 

“ Sure—it’s not this kind of place I ever 
read about in stories. Aw, no.” 

‘“‘ What kind, then?” P 

“« Aw, grander places than this.” 

Again Frank smiled. 

“ You’ve read about palaces, and man- 
sions, and high-born ladies, Nan? Am I 
right?” 

“ Ay; something like that.” 

“Ah, yes. Well, I am content to leave 
such big game for the sport of others.” 
Frank’s voice swelled. “It’s you, Nan, 
you and your equals, that I hope to see 
figuring in pages of mine. Yes; you and 
your equals, if such there be.” 

‘“‘Me?” Nan threw up her hands. ‘Me 
in a book? Aw, sure, an’ you’re jokin’, 
Mr. Frank?” 

Frank shook his head. No; he was not 
joking. Still, leave that question for an- 
other occasion. He was anxious, just then, 
to introduce to Nan a few of the English 
characters, drawn from life, that were ready 
to take their places in this story of his. 

First of all, there were two dear old 
people of his acquaintance whose portraits 
he meant to paint. In his book they were 
to be called the Roys; but in real life they 
went by the name of Dent. The heroine 
was their daughter Marian, Marian Dent— 
pretty name, was it not? But never mind 
her just now. Let Frank go back to the 
old people. There was not a better soul 
living than Mrs. Dent. She was small, 
swarthy, old-fashioned, sweet-tempered ; the 
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dearest body in the world. Her husband, 
Mr. Dent, was quite unlike her, but in him- 
self was a worthy man. He had not much 
brain, nor education; but he was upright 
and good-hearted, with a fine gift of old- 
time courtesy; and by habit he was method- 
ical as a machine. A fine character old 
Roy would make; a character which if 
properly drawn the world must proclaim 
great. 

There was a pause. Frank lay smiling 
at his thoughts. Nan watched him for a 
while; then said she: 

An’ himself an’ the wife’ll be glad to 
see themselves in print, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes, Nan. They know of my in- 
tention.” 

Another pause came; 
again: | 

‘“‘Ye must ha’ seen the two o’ them often 
enough to know them so well?” 

“Yes; very often.” 

“ An’ the daughter, too?” 

Frank looked round quickly. 

“Why do you ask that, Nan?” 

“Aw, just because—just me inquisitive- 
ness. What kind might she be?” 

Frank fixed his eyes on the sky and 
smiled. Nan was not so simple as she 
looked. She had guessed how matters 
stood. Was she jealous of Marian? Or 
was she only inquisitive? 

“She’s like you, Nan, in some ways,” he 
answered ; ‘in most she’s quite unlike you.” 

“ An’ you’ll be marryin’ her some day?” 

Frank stared. 

“Marrying her! Why, what on earth 
put that in your head, girl?” 

“Aw, I just thought it. 
only natural. But no odds. 
about the story.” 

Frank went on telling about the story. 
There was still another character that he 
meant to paint from life. A Scotchman 
he was, his best friend. Rab was his 
name, Rab Lindsay. Ah, a good friend 
Rab had been. How many kindnesses had 
he done, how many faults forgiven. No 
matter. God bless old Rab! He wished 


then said Nan 


Sure it’d be 
Tell us more 


he were sitting there with them; he wished 
Nan knew him; he wondered how the dear 
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fellow was, and what he was doing. How 
well he remembered their last evening to- 


gether. He had never told Nan about 
that; well, let Nan listen. 

“We were in my little den,” said Frank, 
and sat upright on the peat bank, “ smoking 
together and talking. Rab was down among 
the rickety springs of my single armchair, 
drawing at an old black pipe. I sat tilted 
back in my creaky chair, my feet on the 
mantelpiece, my head enveloped in clouds 
of smoke. All round,” Frank waved his 
lily hands, “were my books, littered on the 
floor, heaped on the table, piled on the 
chairs; on the walls were some prints, 
cheap, but good; there were portraits about, 
and manuscripts, and dumb-bells and foils 
—the usual sanctum of your literary man.” 

“‘ An’ is that the kind o’ place ye live in, 
Mr. Frank?” asked Nan. Looking intently 
at him she sat, hands round her knees, 
body inclined a little forward. 

“That’s it, Nan. Oh, it’s quite usual— 
quite usual. Well; after a while, dang, 
bang, comes the postman’s knock at the 
door below, and ¢#ud something falls on 
the hall floor. ‘The inevitable,’ said I to 
Rab, and laughed gaily enough; ‘the in- 
evitable,’ said I, and waited with certitude. 
Presently, ‘ramp, tramp, comes a foot up 
the stairs and stops outside my den. 
‘Come in,’ said I at the knock, ‘come in. 
Throw it on the table, Jane,’ said I, without 
troubling to turn my head. . .” 

‘An’ who may Jane be?” asked Nan. 

“Oh, the servant, Nan; only the servant. 
Well; awhile passed. I was in the middle 
of a criticism of one of Mat. Arnold’s 
books, when Rab, who usually says very 
little and observes a lot, leaned forward 
and took Jane’s packet from the table. 
‘Oh, never mind, Rab,’ said I; ‘it’s only 
that article back from Zhe Mineteenth Cen- 
tury. It always falls like lead on the 
linoleum. Come; drop it, and lend me 
your ears.’ I talked on for another while; 
then once more Rab interrupted me. ‘Don’t 
you think you’d better open this?’ said he, 
lifting the letter from the table. ‘No!’ 
shouted I. -‘May I open it?’ asks Rab. 
‘And burn it,’ snaps I; and fires away at 
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my talk. Ten minutes more went. I was 
in the thick of an argument. Over leans 
Rab and hands me a document. ‘Read 
that,’ says he, ‘and stop your cheap criti- 
I swore; clutched the paper; read 
What do 


cism.’ 
—and jumped from my chair. 
you think the paper was, Nan?” 

“T dunno. Tell me quick.” 

“Make a guess.” 

“A love letter.” 

Frank laughed. 

“Ho, ho! Think of a love letter making 
one jump from one’s chair. No, Nan; it 
wasn’t. It was part of a communication 
from a firm of New Zealand solicitors, tell- 
ing me that a distant relative had died, 
leaving me a small legacy of two hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Aw,” gasped Nan. 
dred pounds!” 

“Yes; two whole hundred. It was a 
god-send. That money was useful, I can 
tell you. It will be useful yet,” said Frank, 
and thought of his dear Maid Marian. “It 
is useful now,” said he rising. ‘Only for 
that money I should not be standing here 
this mortal minute.” 

“Ay,” said Nan, half questioning. 

“It gave me the opportunity to take a 
long-wished-for holiday,” Frank went on. 
“T discussed the matter with—with Rab 
and others, decided to start, packed my 
bag, and here I am. Are you sorry that 
god-send came, Nan?” asked he, and pois- 
ing on heel and toe looked down at her. 

Nan rose. 

“No,” said she. “I’mnotsorry. [’m— 
What’d be the time, Mr. Frank? Three 
o’clock! Aw, dear gracious, but the time 
has gone. It’s wonderful!” And off Nan 
ran across the heather. And as Frank 
Barry followed her his thought was that, 
had fate willed it, it were now the easiest 
thing in life to work love’s bidding in that 
simple heart. 

Again Frank bent among the heather. 
Very swiftly Nan worked; very little did 
Frank help her. She spoke but seldom; 
quite content she seemed to listen to 
Frank’s chatter of London life and ways, 
of himself and his literary labors. Some- 


“Two whole hun- 
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times, in showing how best to lay a turf in 
position—they were now building wet peat 
into little wind-rows—her hands toucked 
his; and Frank was glad, but Nan seemed 
sorry. Once or twice, as Frank questioned 
her in softest voice, she bit her lip, flushed 
charmingly, turned away; and only his 
heaven-sent strength kept Frank from en- 
folding her in his arms. Again—it was 
during tea-time, as they sat once more by 
the fire, among the willows, sipping tea 
from the same cup and breaking the same 
piece of bread—Frank almost forgot his 
vows .to Marian, and almost made open 
love to Nan; and Nan, at the same moment, 
as if divining his heart, knelt quickly by 
the fire and fell to scattering the coals. 

The sun was falling fast upon the moun- 
tain when Nan began carrying the dry turf 
across the heather; the shadows were 
very long when the last creelful was piled 
high above the gunwales; it was growing 
chill when Nan set the cot’s head for Inish- 
rath, and slowly (for the cot was well laden, 
and Frank, sitting beside Nan on the 
thwart, hindered more than he helped her) 
passed down the river and along the misty 
shores of the lake. 

And there again were the white cottages, 
and the eternal hills, and the lonely 
islands. And the water splashed from the 
oars, and rippled among the stones, and 
came flapping against the long sweep of 
the gunwales. Ard Frank talked and 
quoted, sang and romanced. And Nan 
laughed, and sang, and listened. Then 
dusk came. Along Inishrath went the re- 
sounding clank of the oars. Down fell the 
dark; out came the stars; and there, once 
more, was the pier, and the big ferry cot, 
and the light shining beyond the trees in 
the home of the Butlers. 

“Tell me, Nan. Tell me. 
enjoyed your day?” 

The cot was swinging round. Frank’s 
voice came low and soft. Nan sighed; for 
a moment rested on the oars. 

“Aw, I have; I have. Never will I for- 
get this day. Never.” 

“And you’re not sorry, now, you came 
for me this morning? Are you, Nan?” 


Have you 
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The cot struck the shore. Nan turned 
away her face. 

#‘Are you, Nan? Answer me!” 

And just then a heavy foot sounded on 


the pier. 


CHAPTER X. 

TED Ross came down the pier; stopped 
opposite the thwart on which Nan and Frank 
were sitting; with his legs straddled and 
his hands deep in his pockets, looked down 
upon Nan. 

“Aw, it’s you, Ted?” Nan shipped an 
oar. “It’s you?” 

Ted stood silent. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ross,” said Frank 
rising. “It’s a beautiful night, isn’t it?” 

Ted did not answer. Nan picked up her 
basket and rose. Down the pier came the 
heavy tread of John Butler. 

**So you’re back, childer,” said John. 
He stopped beside Ted. “ Faith, an’ good 
time, too. Here’s Ted an’ meself’s been 
watchin’ the stars an’ waitin’ for ye this 
two blessed hours. Divil’s in me, but till I 
heard the rattle of the oars ’twas in a bog- 
hole I was ’feered ’e were, or mebbe down 
in the mud wi’ the eels careerin’ through 
your bones. An’ for Ted here, it’s as glum 
as a dead pig he’s been; as glum an’ as 
speechless.” 

“ Aw, sure,” laughed Nan. She held up 
the basket. ‘“ Here, Ted, take this from 
me.” 

Ted did not move. Frank sprang out 
upon the pier; turned and stretched a 
hand. 

“Allow me, Nan.” He gripped the 
basket; and quickly Ted caught him by 
the shoulder, swung him round, and sent 
him staggering across the pier. 

“T’ll allow ye!” cried Ted. 
ye! Come out,” he shouted to Nan. 
out, I tell ye ; an’ quick.” 

John Butler stood dumfounded. Frank 
hung back on the farther side of the pier. 
Nan stepped from the thwart ; and at once 
Ted clutched her arm. 

“Come away,” he said through his teeth; 
“come away.” 

Nan faced him. 


“T’ll allow 
“Come 
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“ Ted,” said she, her voice low and tense; 
“ Ted, in God’s name, what’s all this about ?” 

“* Come away,” was Ted’s answer. ‘“ Come 
away wi’ me.” He pulled at her arm. Nan 
walked a step or two, then stopped. 

*T’ll not go,” cried she; “I'll not go till 
ye tell me. It’s disgraceful!’ 

Frank crossed the pier. John Butler laid 
his hand on Ted’s shoulder. 

“Ted, Ted, man,” pleaded he. 
Ted, me son!” 

“ Arrah, stand back, ye ould fool,” cried 
Ted, swinging from John’s grip. ‘Can’t’e 
mind your own business? Haven’t I had 
enough o’ your blasted talk this two hours? 
Come on,” cried he, and pulled again at 
Nan’s arm. “Come away wi’ me.” 

‘““No, Ted,” answered Nan. “ No. 
it’s disgraceful |” 

Frank stepped forward. 

“One word with you, Mr. Ross,” said he, 
“* May I ask you before you go—” 

Ted dropped Nan’s arm; turned to face 
Frank. 

** You’ll ask me nothin’,” he said. ‘* You'll 
ask me nothin’.” 

“Then, can you ask me anything, Mr. 
Ross ?” 

“ Ask you anything?” Slowly Ted re- 
peated the words. “Ask you? Yes, I 
can.” Ted came nearer Frank. ‘ Who 
asked you, Mr. Frank Barry, to go stravagin’ 
about the lake wi’ Nan Butler all the day, 
an’ to keep her out till this hour o’ the 
night? Eh? Who asked ye to do that, Mr. 
Frank Barry ?” 

Nan gave a smothered cry. Said John: 
‘For shame, Ted; aw, for shame, man!” 
Frank drew back a step. 

“Qh, it’s that,”’ said he. 

* Answer me question,” Ted _ persisted. 
“* None o’ your quibblin’ here. Answer me 
question.” 

“TI will. I asked myself.” 

““Ay. Ye asked yourself. Just so. Ye 
were at a loss for somethin’ to do, Mr. 
Barry, this fine spring day; so, to amuse 
yourself, ye must come where you’re not 
wanted, an’ go where ye had no business, 
an’ lure a decent girl away. r 

“Aw, for shame, Ted Ross!” shouted 
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Oh, 
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John Butler. Nan stood silent, but with 
galloping breath, beside her dinner basket. 

“Will ye whisht,” cried Ted, turning to 
John, “an’ mind your own affairs ?” 

“ Aw, shame on ye, Ted Ross!” shouted 
John again. ‘‘Shame on ye!” 

Frank raised his hand. 

“Just one word,” said he. “Will you 
come a little way up the lane, Mr. Ross, and 
have a talk with me?” 

“Naw,” answered Ted. 
if I do.” 

“Then suppose,” Frank went on, “we 
meet to-morrow and talk over things?” 

“Suppose,” Ted broke in, “I wipe ye 
across the mouth where ye stand.” 

The words came hot and fierce. Again 
Nan smothered acry. John Butler broke 
into a babble of remonstrances. Frank 
drew a long breath, clenched his hands; 
stepped forward. 

“Suppose you do,” said he, as coolly as 
he might. ‘I’m ready.” 

Ted raised his hand. 

“For two pins I would,” said he; “ for 
two pins I’d break the mouth on ye.” 

“Do it,” said Frank; and the next mo- 
ment Nan had Ted bythe arms, and was 
between him and Frank, and was imploring 
him to be quiet. 

“Come away,” she cried. 
mercy, come away!” 

He struggled hard, fumed, and swore; 
then Nan raised her face. 

“Ted,” said she; and with the word he 
dropped his arms, turned and slowly went 
with Nan along the pier. 

The two left the shore; passed through 
the trees, struck the lane; and midway be- 
tween the lake and the green gate Nan 
stopped. 

“So this is what you’ve done!” cried she. 

Ted walked a step; paused, stood looking 
between the hedges. 

“This is what ye think of me, Ted Ross!” 

Ted kept silent. 

“This is how ye show your respect for 
our friends, an’ e 

Ted wheeled round. 

“Friends!” said he bitterly. 
that man a friend? Tell me, 
G—Feb. 


“T’ll be hanged 


’ 


“ Aw, God’s 


“Ve call 
said he, 


”? 
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clutching at Nan’s arm, “ how did he know 
ye were goin’ for turf the day? Who told 
him? Wasit you? Answer me, Nan But- 
ler! Was it you?” 

“Tt wasn’t. It was pure chance.” 

“Chance! Tell me, I say ; was it you ?” 

Nan made as if to walk on, but Ted held 
her back. 

** Answer me! 
Butler !” 

“T have answered ye, Ted Ross. I’ve 
told ye thetruth. Truth!” cried Nan, with 
a stamp of her foot. ‘That I should have 
me word doubted, an’ by you!” 

A pause came. Breathing heavily, Nan 
stood looking up the hill. Ted hung his 
head for a minute. 

“Well, I believe ye, then,” said he. 

“T thank ye.” 

** See here, Nan,” Ted went on ; “ye may 
think me a fool. Mebbe I am. God knows. 
But the divil’s been in me this two hours. I 
can’t help it. Come now; what’d ye think 
yourself supposin’ I was to go for a whole 
day with a lassie, an’ come home with her, 
an’ be sittin’ beside her? What'd ye think, 
now ?” 

“T’dthink nothin’.” Nan turned on the 
lane. ‘ Whatis it you’re thinkin’ of me?” 
she asked. 

“T heard ye singin’ together down the 
Jake.” 

“Well?” 

‘“‘ He was whisperin’ to ye just before ye 
landed.” 

“Well ?” 

‘“*What was he whisperin’? 
say ?” 

‘“*What d’ye accuse me of ?” cried Nan. 

‘“‘ Answer me, Nan Butler. What was he 
sayin’ ?” 

“T’ll not answer ye. 


ye.” 

“What did he say to ye comin’ home? 
What did he say to ye all day long? Tell 
me this.” Ted’s voice fell husky; he 
plucked at Nan’s sleeve. ‘Did he make 
love to ye?” 

“*T scorn to answer ye.” 

There came to Nan, as she stood there be- 
neath the stars with Ted’s hand on her arm, 


Answer me quick, Nan 


What did he 


I scorn to answer 
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a quick memory of many things that Frank 
had said to her that day, of many looks he 
had given, of many things that had puzzled 
her a little, and vexed her, and—yes, glad- 
dened her a little; and, with the memory, 
she paused and dropped her eyes. Had 
Mr. Frank made love to her? Had he? 
Had she encouraged him in any way? Done 
anything to give Ted cause for this sudden 
burst of jealousy? No. She had only been 
glad to have Mr. Frank with her, to hear 
him talk, to laugh with him... . 

“It’s true, then?” cried Ted, his grip on 
her arm like a band of steel. ‘It’s true, 
then? Did he make love to ye?” 

What could Nan answer? Her thoughts 
were whirling, her heart was flying; this 
question of Ted’s brought such a rush of 
new thoughts and feelings, left her in such 
bewilderment betwixt what she knew and 
what she did not know. She could not 
lie ; could not gain time, could scarce think. 
Again Ted shook her. 

“For the last time,” said he; “for the 
last time, Nan Butler, I ask ye: Did he 


make love to ye this day?” 

For a moment Nan hesitated ; then raised 
her eyes. 

“Before God, Ted,” said she, “I don’t 
know.” 

Ted let go her arm, and turning toward the 
hedge, looked out between the starlit sky 


and the sleeping fields. She did not know! 
That was the answer, that the quibble! She 
did not know! He turned again, and full of 
the bitterness born of anger and jealousy, 
spoke out all manner of foolish things. 

It was well to know in time; it was well 
to know the worst. He had been a fool. 
Oh, he remembered many things now. He 
had seen Barry looking at Miss Butler, and 
Miss Butler looking at Barry; he had seen 
Miss Butler dropping her eyes and blushing. 
No matter what he had seen. It was all 
the same. Divilcared. Barry might come 
to Inishrath night and day for all he cared; 
he might go for turf in the ould cot from 
then to kingdom come for all he cared. 

“For God’s sake, Ted,’ cried Nan, 
“what is this you’re sayin’? ” 

Ah, it was nothing. Only a few remarks 


he was making to himself. It was a fine 
night, glory be toGod. It hasbeen agrand 
day entirely. He wished to goodness he 
had been in the bog, hiding behind a clump 
and watching Barry at the courting. It must 
have been powerful comical to see. 

Nan stepped forward. 

“Ted,” said she, “is it mad ye are?” 

‘* Aw, not at all, Miss Butler,’’ answered 
he; ‘not at all. Sure I’m only picturin’ 
things to meself. An’ sure ye needn’t be 
distressin’ yourself anyway—an’ you able 
to say before God that ye don’t know any- 
thin’.” 

“T’ve told ye the truth, Ted; all of it. 
Would ye have me lie to ye?” 

‘* Aw, not at all,” came back, still in that 
halting undertone; “not at all. Why, 
woman dear, it’s only a trifle; sure it’s only 
as one ought to expect. Why shouldn’t ye 
give an ignerant booby like me the back o’ 
your hand, an’ listen tothe palaver of a fine 
gentleman from London? Why not, in- 
deed ?” 

It was useless, Nan knew, to say more. 
In his present mood, Ted was ready to say 
anything, to do anything; if she went on 
her knees to him he would only laugh; if 
she answered him according to his folly 
there would surely be a scene, a quarrel; if 
she tried to explain he would return to that 
miserable question. She walked away a 
step or two; stopped and turned. 

“ An’ this is all you’ve got to say to me, 
Ted?” Nan’s voice came pleadingly. 

“That'll be all.” Ted stood silent a 
minute with his face to the hedge; suddenly 
wheeled around. 

“Wait,” cried he; “wait. There’s one 
thing I’ll be sayin’to ye. Don’t be thinkin’ 
that I’m done wi’ ye; don’t be imaginin’ 
I’m goin’ to let any man step into my shoes 
so long as there’s a hand on me. Go your 
ways; but, by God, I’m not done wi’ ye yet!” 
And with the word Ted strode off toward 
the lake. 

Quite still Nan stood till the clank of 
Ted’s oars came up to her between the 
hedges ; then turned for home, slowly went 
up the lane, through the back gate, across 
the yard, lifted the latch, and went in. 
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Her mother was sitting by the hearth ply- 
ing her needle on John’s corduroys; close 
to the chimney jamb old John was nodding 
in his chair over an empty pipe. The glare 
from the fire and from the lamp made Nan 
wince ; she turned toward the dresser, took 
off cap and jacket, and hung them on a nail. 
Ah, but she felt miserable. Ah, but her 
heart was stony cold. 

“‘Where’s Ted ?” asked Sarah sharply. 

Still with her back tothe fire Nan stooped 
and pretended to tie her boot lace. 

“D’ye hear me, Nan?” Sarah turned 
quickly. ‘‘ Where’s Ted, I say?” 

Nan faced the fire. 

“‘He’s gone home, mother. 
be any supper ready?” 

“An’ why has he gone home?” asked 
Sarah, and over her spectacles searched 
Nan’s face. 

“He didn’t say.” Nan pulled a stool to 
the hearth and sat down. 

““What kept ye so late?” asked Sarah, 
after a pause. ‘Look atthe time o’ night.” 


Would there 


“There was a lot todo, mother-—an’ Ted 


an’ I were talkin’ a while.” 

“TI thought he’d have a word for ye,” said 
Sarah with a nod. ‘He was expectin’ ye 
before this, I’m thinkin’. Will he be comin’ 
the morrow night?” 

“ T don’t know, mother; he didn’t say.” 

“Ay? An’ is Mr. Barry gone home, 
too? Why didn’t he come in?” 

Nan took up the tongs and began mend- 
ing the fire. Her face had gone hot. She 
could almost feel the keenness with which 
her mother was watching her. Ah, if she 
could but get to bed. 

Sarah went on questioning. How had 
Mr. Barry come to know she was going for 
turf? Who had asked him to go with her? 
What did he have to eat and drink? Did 
Ted seehim? Whatdid Tedsay? Glibly, 
persistently, Sarah questioned, nor failed to 
keep one eye on Nan and one on her patch- 
ing ; wearily, reluctantly, Nan answered; at 
last, her patience exhausted, looked at Sarah 
and begged to be left alone. She was tired, 
hungry ; her head was aching. 

“Ask me in the mornin’,” pleaded she; 
“ask me in the mornin’.” 
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“Aw, very well,” said Sarah; “very 
well”; then, with a grim smile playing 
about her mouth, folded her work, rose, 
and began preparing supper. No need 
was there to question further, she thought. 
She knew enough. Sarah Butler was no 
fool. She had seen how things were going. 
Young men didn’t come kaleying with old 
people; young men didn’t sit staring at 
girls just for sport; didn’t sit beyond on 
Garvagh quay just to let the sun shine on 
them. Aw, no, thought Sarah, as she lifted 
the porridge pot from the crook; ’deed they 
didn’t. And now sport was in view. There 
had been words and threats. There sat 
Nan as miserable as a sick child. And all 
because of this Mr. Frank Barry, with his 
smooth speech and pleasant ways. Yes. 
She knew these Barrys. She minded the 
father. There was a look about the son’s 
eyes she had seen before—aw, such a know- 
ing look when a woman happened in sight. 
Yes; things had happened. There’d be 
the piper to pay one of these fine days, 
thought Sarah ; and whoever paid it, might 
Frank Barry have his share of the sport; 
for ’twasn’t much either of pleasant speech 
or pleasant ways he’d ever thrown in her 
direction. No. And now let Nan stop her 
wool-gathering, and sit over to the supper 
her ould mother had got for her. “Sit 
over,” said Sarah in her sharp way; “an’ 
thank God for all his blessin’s to ye.” 

So Nan sat over; and half way through 
supper in came John, with a kick at the 
step and a rush at the door. His face 
shone red as a coal. His eyes flared. He 
flung Nan’s dinner basket into the corner; 
threw his cap on the dresser shelf; gulped 
his supper; then clattered his stool to the 
hearth and burst forth. 

A pretty disgrace this was. Did sons of 
man ever hear the like? shouted John. A 
friend of his, a Barry, a man who had sat 
by his hearth and eaten his bread, to be 
threatened and disgraced on Inishrath 
Island ; to be treated like a dog, like a beg- 
garman from the mountains! Aw, words 
failed him. ’Twas scandalous, ’twas in- 
famous! And all for what? All because 
a friend of his had gone for turf with 
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his daughter Nan. There was for you! 
That was the kind Mr. Ted Ross had 
turned out, the ugly, blackguardly, im- 
pudent, ungrateful hound! What! Did 
Nan dare to defend him? Did she dare, 
after all she had seen that evening? Let 
Nan listen. If ever she crossed words with 
that whelp again, she might walk out for- 
evermore across that threshold. Did Nan 
hear that ? shouted John. 

“‘T hear ye,” said Nan. 

“You’ve done with him from this day 
forth,” shouted John. ‘“He’s a black- 
mouthed puppy. I passed him on the lake 
when I was comin’ back from Garvagh, and 
he called me all the names a fishwife ever 
threw at atinker. He’s a blaggard.” 

**Och, whisht, John, whisht,” said Sarah. 
** Sure, the poor boy was angry. Sure, he’ll 
be sorry for it all in the mornin’.” 

Aw, let Sarah keep her blarney for calling 
the ducks. What did Sarah know? Had 
Sarah seen Ross at his capers that evening? 
Had Sarah seen him rush at Mr. Frank; 
had she seen him frothing on the pier below 
like a mad dog? Ah, let Sarah whisht; 
let her keep her blarneying for poor Mr. 
Frank. There was a man for you! He 
was grit to the backbone. He had defied 
Ross to his teeth. He was the boy; och, 
he was the fine ould stock! And to see 
him all the way over in the cot; sitting there 
smoking his pipe, and laughing and joking 
just as if nothing had happened. And to 
hear him at last as he stood on Garvagh 
pier bidding John good-night. 

“* Well, good-night, John,’ says he to me, 
that cheerful and merry; ‘ good-night. It’ll 
be a long time before I come to Inishrath 
again, I fear.’ ‘How’s that, Mr. Frank?’ 
answers I. ‘Oh, I’ll be afraid o’ me life,’ 
says he, an’ laughs. Then I comes to him, 
an’ takes his hand, an’ grips it hard, an’ 
says I to him: ‘So long as there’s breath 
in me body, Mr. Frank, you’re welcome 
to Inishrath; an’ all I have is yours, Mr. 
Frank ; an’ may the divil have the man that 
insulted ye this night. Come often,’ says 
I; ‘come often, an’ stay long.’ An’ the 
last word he says to me is this: ‘I will, 
John; I will.’” 
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Like that John talked for may be an 
hour; with Nan giving but half an ear and 
Sarah listening hungrily, and old John 
gazing solemnly across the hearth; at last 
talked himself weary and stooped to the 
fire. Nan gave a sigh of relief. Old John 
began wagging his head. Sarah rose. 

“Well, it’s a curious world,” said she, 
and took the old man by the arm, “a 
mighty curious world. Come away to your 
bed, father; come away; an’ be thankful 
to God you’re near your grave.” 

“Ay, ay,” said old John, staggering to 
his feet. ‘Ay, ay. Good-night to ye all; 


an’ I’m thankful to ye, John, for your power- 
ful discoorse.” 

“‘Good-night to ye, father,” called John. 
“Sound sleep to ye, me son, an’ long life. 
“* Where are ye 


Aisy, Nan,” he went on. 
goin’?” 

“To bed, father. I’m tired.” 

“Ay; I accuse ye are,” said John; “it’s 
been a long day for ye. Look here, me 
girl; you’re not sorry for anythin’ I’ve said 
the night? Eh?” 

“T’d be gladder if ye had said less, 
father.” 

“Aye 
said?” 

Nan moved toward the door. 

“Ts it what I said about Ross?” asked 
John. “Is it that?” 

Nan came to the door, opened it; for a 
moment stood with the knob in her hand. 

‘Aw, poor Ted,” said she and walked 
on. ‘Aw, poor, poor Ted!” 

Slowly she went up the stairs, turned 
along a landing, came to her room, went in 
and bolted the door. She had no candle; 
that night she needed none. The boards 
were quite bare, the walls unpapered, the 
ceiling low and sloping down from the 
middle outwards. A box stood in the cor- 
ner. By the landing wall stood her wooden 
bedstead, covered with a patchwork quilt. 
On the walls hung a dress or two, a hat or 
two, her Sunday jacket; on the mantelpiece 
were a few old photographs set in rough 
frames covered with varnished fir cones. 

Facing the door, a small window looked 
upon the garden and the trees, and the 


An’ what oughtn’t I to have 
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lake shining in the starlight out beyond the 
rim of Inishrath. Nan crossed the room, 
swung the window back, leaned her elbows 
on the frame and her face on her hands, 
and looked out upon the night. 

Ah, how lovely it all was; not a cloud in 
the sky, not a breath in the trees: the first 
night of the new spring. What a day it 
had been; what a night it was; and what 
an ending to it all! Ah, she felt miserable, 
bewildered. It was all so strange. Why 
had Ted acted so foolishly? Why had he 
not waited for a while, waited and asked 
her quietly about everything? How had 
he come to think such things of her, of her 
and Mr. Frank? Not a word of warning 
had he given her, not a hint that such 
things were in his head. It was jealousy of 
course. Before long he would be sorry; 
would come and ask her father’s forgive- 
ness, would come and beg hers. 

Suppose Ted did not come? Suppose it 
were all over between them? Ah, why had 
Ted been so foolish? Why had he spoiled 
the end of that lovely day? Never before 
had she been happier in this world; never 
felt before in her life as she had felt that 
day. Think of it all! From first to last 
she remembered everything, had but to 
close her eyes to see everything. And Ted 
had spoiled it all! She had done no harm, 
no harm. Why had he been so foolish? 
"Twas jealousy. Did he make love to ye? 
That was the question. 

Had Mr. Frank made love to her? Was 
that the meaning of the looks he had given 
her, the things he had said? Was Ted 
right? Had Mr. Frank made love to her? 
Had he? Why had she let him come with 
her? Ah, God forgive her, she was glad he 
had come! Think. of all he had said, the 
stories he had told, the jokes he had made; 
think of the look ske had seen in his eyes; 
think of the voice he had, the pleasant face, 
the pleasant ways, the long white hands, 
the wavy hair, the gentle manners. 
Ah, if only she could see London; 


see the 
shops, the churches, the streets, the ladies 
riding about, the big river, the place where 
Mr. Frank sat reading, the place he lived 
in, those friends of his! If only she could! 
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The day it had been, the long, wonderful 
day! 

And Ted had spoiled it all! Oh, she 
had nearly hated Ted, as he stood there on 
the pier and in the lane ; God help her, she 
had not forgiven him yet. Ah, she pitied 
him, she pitied him from her heart. 
but something had come between them; 
something had come between them. What 
was it? Ah, she was bewildered. Might 
God help her to do right, to be brave, to 
be strong. 

“Oh, God help me!” cried Nan, and 
bowed her head upon the window-frame ; 
“an’ God help us all, an’ keep us for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 


So in Inishrath it was, that first night 
of the new spring. And, across the lake, in 
Ryfield, even as Nan stood sobbing by her 
window, Frank Barry, with a portrait in his 
white hand, sat smoking before the parlor 
fire; and now he glanced at the face of his 
Marian and swore to be true to it, and now 
looked into the coals and thought fondly of 
black-haired Nan, and again, at thought of 
both, split his mighty heart between them. 
And upstairs, even while Frank sat dream- 
ing, old Hugh lay staring at the ceiling, 
and muttering fierce things of fools and 
weaklings. And outside, even while Nan 
was weeping, Ted Ross paced to and fro 
over Ryfield lawn, swearing, muttering, 
pausing often to shake his fist at a lighted 
window and to pray for a quick meeting 
with him who sat behind it. ' 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE morning broke in glory; very early 
shot a sunbeam through Nan’s window and 
woke her. Fora while she lay staring at 
the ceiling and thinking; then rose, dressed 
quickly, and flinging wide the window 
looked out. The splendor of the sun was 
on the earth, his glory filled the heavens; 
the air was sweet and fresh; the voice of 
young spring was abroad. Below, Nan’s 
garden patch lay hungering for the gentle 
tending of her hands; beyond the quicken- 
ing hedges the fields stretched resplendent 
in their dew-spangled mantles of green; 
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away across to the woods, right and left 
between the hills, the lake ran skimmering 
and dancing; the birds were singing, the 
cocks crowing, a great stir of joyous life 
made voice beneath the sun. 

Nan leaned her cheeks on her hands. 
Ah, the lovely morning it was. Just such 
another day as yesterday it would be. 
Yesterday? Mercy, how long ago yester- 
day seemed, how long ago and how dif- 
ferent! She didn’t care to feel the sun- 
shine, to watch the lake, to hear the birds; 
yesterday she had cared, but to-day she did 
not. She was changed; the world was 
changed; life was changed. 

Last night; last night? Was it all a 
dream? There was the pier; along there 
Ted and she had walked; there they had 
quarreled. And Ted was gone? And Mr. 
Frank ? 

Oh, that time among the heather; the 
things he had said, the way he had looked! 
Oh, that time coming home, the talk, the 
merriment! Then—then, Ted and his 
Was it 
foolishness? Was he gone for always? 
Ah, she pitied him; but he seemed so far 
away now; and between him and her was 
some one else. 

Presently Nan went downstairs; kindled 
the fire, and hung on the kettle and the 
porridge pot. She opened the door; swept 
the kitchen and the hearth with a heather 
besom; pulled out the table and laid it 
with shining tins and crockery-ware, with 
soda bread and butter, and brown sugar in 
a blue and white basin. Quickly she 
worked, mechanically: always she kept 
thinking of the day before, of the night 
before, of Ted, and of some one who had 
come between Ted and her. 

Upstairs, John, her father, yawned noisily ; 
thumped out of bed and began padding 
heavily over the boards. Soon the roll of 
his voice sounded between the yawns and 
between the shrill snaps of her mother’s 
answers. They were talking about her— 
Nan knew it—about her and ‘her affairs. 
Let them talk. She filled a basin with oat- 
meal, set it on the hearth, pulled out the 
crook, and stirred the meal as it fell through 


foolishness; Ted and his question. 
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her fingers into the boiling pot. TZhud, 
thud, came John’s feet down the stairs; in 
he came, made for his stool in the corner, 
and began pulling on his boots. Well, how 
was Nan feeling this lovely morning; how 
did she feel after last night’s adventures? 
Faith, like a dream it all seemed to John, 
like one of those nightmares that take such 
liberties with your sleep. But how was 
Nan feeling this lovely morning? asked 
John again, and stooped to light his pipe. 

‘I’m as usual,” answered Nan. She set 
the tea drawer on a coal. “I’m _ well 
enough.” 

“That’s right,” said John; ‘that’s a girl. 
Because your mother an’ meself were sayin’ 
above—’”’ 

“There’s not a turf in the house,” said 
Nan quickly, “‘ but what’s on the fire. An’ 
breakfast’ll be ready inside ten minutes.” 

“Ay, ay.” John walked to the door. 
“ Ay, ay.” 

Nan stirred the porridge; brought milk 
from the dairy and poured it into the mugs; 
emptied the tea drawer into the brown tea- 
pot, and turned the porridge out upon the 
plates. Her hands moved quickly, deftly 
she worked; always she thought of Ted, 
and of some one who had come between 
Ted and her. 

Sarah came down, hair tousled, face 
haggard, her eyes bleared; came in, with- 
out a word, poured out a cup of tea and 
drank it greedily. Narrowly she watched 
Nan over the cup-rim; shrewdly observed 
her paleness, her look of cheerless reserve. 

“‘Where’s your father?” said she, setting 
down her cup. : 

‘‘Gone for a creel of turf, mother.” 

“Dang the turf,” answered Sarah. 
wish they were in the bog this minute.” 

In a while John came back and sat down 
to breakfast. He seemed his old self again. 
Once or twice, between spoonfuls, he re- 
marked on the grandeur of the morning; 
after his second cup of tea, he slapped his 
knee and broke into a guffaw; but neither 
Nan nor Sarah gave him a word. Sarah 
was watching Nan; Nan was thinking of 
the day before, of Ted, and of some one 
who had come between Ted and her. 


“Ty 
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Breakfast over, John began carrying the 
turf from the cot. Sarah dressed and fed 
old John. Nan finished the housework 
and, toward noon, fell to digging in her 
garden-patch. 

The sun was hot, the air held a fine 
freshness, from the earth came up a sweet 
breath of newness and health; there were 
songs in all the hedges, life and gladness 
everywhere. Up the lane John came, 
groaning under his load, down he went 
whistling; after a while failed to come and 
Nan knew that he was asleep somewhere in 
the sun. Old John hobbled out in his 
beaver hat and long frieze coat; stumbled 
to the window sill and sat blinking at the 
flashes of Nan’s spade. ‘Och, och,” he 
would say; “och, ay.” Also came Sarah 
and watched Nan from the doorstep. She 
had tidied herself and looked less shrewish ; 
but there were knowing depths in her eyes. 

Nan plied her spade vigorously, if not 
with her customary zest. She loved work, 


particularly work in this garden that she 
loved. The earth was so kindly, so ready 


to repay abundantly all toil given in its 
behalf. It was pleasant to see the clods 
break and crumble, to see the sunshine lick 
each spadeful, to see order drive out dis- 
order and spring dispossess old winter; 
and was it not glorious, even with the 
mind’s eye, to see the hollyhocks here and 
the dahlias there, that plot blazing with 
nasturtiums and this full of velvet-faced 
pansies, to see, across the back of a month 
or two, sweet summer in her prime and 
mellow autumn in her fatness? 

Yes, it was glorious; but what might 
happen before ever a flower bloomed, ay, 
even before a root struck? Think of what 
a day had brought forth. Where.was Ted? 
Nan wondered. What was he thinking? 
Would he defy her father and come? He 
had vowed to keep her: would he keep his 
vow? 

Where was Mr. Frank? Nan wondered, 
and glanced over her shoulder toward 
Garvagh pier. When would he come? 
What would he do? Would he stay away 
for fear of Ted; or would he come as he 
had promised her father? She wanted to 
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see Ted, to reason with him; she hoped 
Ted would come soon: but, ah, God help 
her, she hoped even against herself that 
Mr. Frank might come sooner. She pitied 
Ted; but he seemed far away, and between 
him and her was—was Frank. 

The morning passed; the afternoon went 
swiftly ; evening came, with its chill winds 
from the lake, its sweet peace, its trail 
of stars. By the Butlers’ fireside John 
smoked and trimmed basket rods; Sarah 
knitted and pondered; old John mumbled 
and slept, woke and mumbled; far ‘from 
the hearth, yet within range of Sarah’s eye, 
Nan sat plying her needle, sat thinking and 
stitching and listening for the sound of a 
foot on the step. Whose foot would sound 
first—Ted’s or Frank’s? Suppose Ted 
came? ... Suppose Frank came?... 

But neither put his foot on the step that 
evening; not a cry came from Garvagh 
pier, not a rattle from Ted’s oars; with 
Nan it was only stitch and listen, think and 
listen; all the evening long. 

So that night went, and the next, and the 
next; and Nan, on the fourth night of that 
new spring, as she stood once more looking 
from her window, had but small warmth of 
hope at her heart. She felt old and worn. 
Life seemed to Nan but a weary thing, 
dark and very cruel. The spring had lost 
its charm; the days their glory; the nights 
their glamour. What of the days and nights, 
she said, when her heart was sore! She 
was lonely. Her mother was hard and 
bitter, her father strange; she could hardly 
speak to them. She was so lonely. Surely, 
in four days, Frank might— 

Hush! Had some one moved in the 
hedge there beyond the garden? Surely 
some one had. Nan leaned far out; 
peered hard; waited almost breathlessly. 
Was it Frank? Was it Ted? 

“Who is it?” she called softly; and 
again, a little louder, ‘ Who is it?” 

A twig broke in the hedge; in the half 
light something seemed to move. 

“Who is it?” called Nan. ‘ Whois it?” 

Surely some one was crouching there be- 
hind the quicks. Was it Ted? Was it 
Frank? 
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“Ts that you—Mr. Frank?” called Nan. 
“Ts it you?” 

No answer came and not a sound. Nan 
closed her window. It was nothing, thought 
she; nothing but a fancy. Ah, yes, every- 
thing was fancy now; life now was all wish- 
ing and all fancying. She knelt and asked 
God to bless every one ; to bless her father 
and mother and all her friends, to bless 
Ted and keep him, to bless Frank and keep 
him—yes, Nan asked God to bless Frank 
Barry, who just then sat smoking in Ryfield 
parlor and pondering the portrait of his 
Marian; and to bless Ted Ross, who just 
then was rising from his place behind a 
hedge, and muttering as he rose: ‘“ She 
said, Js that you, Frank? TJs that you? 
My God!” 

In the fifth day of that new spring, late 
in the afternoon, a cry came to Nan, stoop- 
ing in her garden patch, from Garvagh pier. 
It was not Frank’s cry; still he might, by 
chance, be near the shore; she might, by 
chance, have sight of his face. Yes, yes! 
Hurriedly she ran down the lane, pushed 


out the cot, and started for Garvagh. He 
might come, her heart sang in time with the 


oars; he might come. Who knows? Vigor- 
ously, with something of her old gladness 
of heart, she swung to and fro on the 
thwart. He might, he might, she mur- 
mured. The cot neared the shore. She 
dared not look. He might, he might, she 
said. 

The cot swung round. She lifted her 
eyes and there stood old Hugh Barry. The 
gladness died in Nan’s heart. Old Hugh, 
thought she; not Frank, but his grim old 
uncle. 

The cot ran up on the landing-place; 
without a word Hugh stepped in and stiffly 
sat down. His face looked mighty hard, 
Nan thought, mighty hard and cold. She 
rowed a stroke or two; then, with an effort: 

“It'll be fine weather, Mr. Barry?” said 
she, looking at her hands, 

“Tt is, thank God,” answered Hugh. 
“It’s the best o’ weather.” 

“Ye'll be for the Lismahee side, Mr. 
Barry?” 


“For Inishrath, I’ll thank ye.” Hugh 


pointed at the island with his staff. ‘‘ Inish- 
rath, I’ll thank ye.” 

Nan looked swiftly at him. For Inish- 
rath? And why? It was years since he 
last put his foot there; he disliked her 
father: oh, she hoped nothing was wrong. 
Could it be that he was coming about 
Frank ? 

“D’ye hear me?” said Hugh sharply. 
“T said Inishrath; an’ you’re makin’ for 
the quay beyond. Pull that left oar.” 

Silently, but with flaming cheeks, Nan 
altered her course and steadily rowed on. 
Hugh sat peering here and there under his 
bushy eyebrows and tapping with his staff 
on the gunwale; after a while turned his 
eyes and looked long and steadfastly at 
Nan. 

Ay, faith, thought he; ay, faith. So this 
was the jade who was making a fool of 
Frank. Just so. She had grown a trifle 
these past few years; she seemed a strong, 
well-boned wench; he supposed she had 
her share of good looks. Yes, she had. 
She was the kind of damsel Frank’s father 
used to look twice at. She had good eyes 
in her. She had a good face. He liked 
the way her hair—Phat! One would think 
he was Frank! Fiercely Hugh smote the 
gunwale with his staff and looked away. 

Nan rowed on; presently old Hugh looked 
at her again. To think that John Butler 
could rear a daughter like that—a fine, 
bouncing girl like that! And a sensible 
girl, too, that knew her place and could 
keep her tongue quiet. Why, last time he 
saw her she was a ragged-tailed school- 
girl with her hair in wisps. But had she 
any brains, any wits? That was the point. 
It was none of his business; still, he was 
curious to know what Frank saw in the 
wench, mighty curious. 

So Hugh, sitting upright in the end of 
the cot, and with his hands crossed atop 
his staff, began plying Nan with questions ; 
sometimes looking full at her, sometimes 
only sideways, always jerking out his words 
with that domineering manner of his, that 
manner which seldom failed him be his vic- 
tim man or woman, Frank or Nan. He 
asked about the ferry, about her work, 
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pleasures, her time of rising and going to 
bed, her way of spending Sunday, her views 
of this and that — butter-making, calf- 
rearing, and the rest: and to all Nan re- 
plied briefly, sensibly, replied with pleasure 
even, for was not this Frank’s uncle, and, 
besides that, for all his uncouthness, was 
there not something in the old man she 
liked well? He was a fine, hardy old fel- 
low, and his eyes were honest, and his 
voice; she liked to answer his questions, 
even though some of them made her blush 
and bite her lip. But why was he ques- 
tioning her? Nan asked herself after a 
while, just, indeed, as she dropped an oar 
to turn for Inishrath pier. She looked at 
him, the question kindling on her face; and 
there old Hugh sat peering at her across 
his hands, peering steadily, with something 
like admiration shining in his eyes. 
“Just so,” said he; ‘ oh, just so. 
it could be worse. Ay, it could.” 
“What could, Mr. Barry?” 
Hugh waved a hand; slowly rose. 
“Nothin’,” answered he. “It’s only a 


Well, 


way ould people have o’ talkin’ nonsense to 


themselves. Just that; just that.” 

With his head back, and his eyes, now 
this side, now that, flashing scorn on the 
nakedness of John’s domain, old Hugh, 
with Nan at his elbow, tramped up the 
lane, passed through the green gate, 
stamped along the narrow walk, and com- 
ing to the Butlers’ front door smote it 
twice with the end of his staff. 

“Is that your work?” said he, turning 
and pointing at Nan’s garden. 

“It is, Mr. Barry.” 

“H’m!” grunted Hugh. 
didn’t help ye, I warrant ?” 

“Aw, no, sir; aw, no. Sure father 
doesn’t bother about trifles like that.” 

“H’m!” grunted Hugh again; then, the 
door opening, turned to Sarah Butler as 
she stood with one hand on the latch and 
the other fumbling in her dirty apron. 
“‘Good-evenin’ to ye, Mrs. Butler,” said 
Hugh. He stepped into the hall. “I 
hope I see ye well, ma’am?” 

Aw, now; Sarah was finely, thank God. 
And how was Mr. Barry himself? But 


“Your father 
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wouldn’t Mr. Barry be stepping into the 
wee room, now? 

“The kitchen’ll do for me, ma’am, I 
thank ye,” said Hugh; then turned through 
the passage door and came upon John sit- 
ting in his shirt-sleeves over his tea, and 
old John fast asleep beside the fire. 

‘*Good-evenin’, John Butler. Now don’t 
stir, I ask ye. Just finish your meal an’ 
never mind me. I’m obliged to ye, ma’am,”’ 
said Hugh as Sarah wiped a chair and set 
it for him by the hearth. “No, no, 
John,” he said again, and refused the offer 
of a cup of tea. “No, no; I'll wait till 
you’re done an’ then have a word with ye.” 

With his hands crossed on the knob of 
his staff, his hat on his knee, and his eyes 
on the fire, Hugh sat stolidly and silently 
waiting. Now and again John turned and, 
his saucer poised, made a remark about the 
fine weather and the early spring; and 
Hugh only grunted in response. Beyond 
the table, Sarah, her face flushed and curi- 
osity flaming in her eyes, looked hard and 
not lovingly at Hugh, and now question- 
ingly at Nan, and now meaningly at John. 
Nan, seated at the end of the table, ate 
soberly and but seldom raised her eyes. 
What the sorrow now? thought John, with 
a glance at Sarah. What in glory now? 
thought Sarah, with a look at Hugh anda 
glance at Nan. Is it about Frank? thought 
Nan. A cloud, so to speak, heavy with 
restraint, with foreboding and excitement, 
hung over the table; a cloud whose skirts 
went trailing for Hugh’s white head. 

Presently John set down his empty cup, 
wiped his mouth on his sleeve, and turned 
his chair. 

“Now, Mr. Barry,” said he, pulling out 
his pipe, “now I’ll do till supper time. 
Faith, an’ bad manners to me keepin’ ye 
there this long. But you'll know,” said 
John with a hollow laugh, “sacks an’ 
stomachs were made to be filled. Ay, 
indeed.” 

Hugh rose. 

“I want a word with ye, Butler.” 

“Why, of course,” said John ; “ of course, 
Mr. Barry. Set the chairs in the wee room, 
Nan, an’ get out the glasses.” 
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“Ye needn’t bother.” Hugh made for 
the door. ‘“Outside’ll do well enough. 
Good-day to ye, ma’am,” he said to Sarah. 
‘An’ to you, me girl,” he said to Nan, “ an’ 
good luck be with ye.” 

“Aw, good-evenin’ to ye, Mr. Barry,” 
answered Sarah. “An’ thank ye kindly 
for your visit. An’,’”’ cried Sarah, as the 
door closed, ‘‘may your mannerless carcass 
niver sit in this house again. Phew, it’s 
fair chokin’ I am. What in glory’s up? 
What did he say to ye, Nan, comin’ across? 
Come, none o’ your humors, miss; but... .” 

Hugh and John crossed the yard toward 
the fields. John’s face was solemn; one 
hand gripped his pipe stem, the other 
swung limply to and fro. Hugh, looking 
here and there and thumping his staff upon 
the stones, strode grimly on; at the lane he 
turned. 

“It’s a wonder ye couldn’t find time, 
John Butler, to put a nail in that,” he said, 
pointing at the broken gate. “It’s a won- 


der ye couldn’t take a shovel in your hand 
and clear some o’ the muck off that yard. 


Eh?” 

“Ay.” John cocked his head. 
mebbe it is a wonder.” 

“If ye had as much top-dressin’ on this 
field,”” Hugh went on, wheeling about, “as 
ye have in sight o’ your doorstep it’d be 
better for you an’ it. Man, what kind are 
ye? Ha’ ye no bowels in ye? To let good 
land get into such a state! Look at it; as 
poor as the side of a mountain. Ha’ ye no 
shame?” 

“T’m choke full o’ shame,’ answered 
John. “I give ye me word, Mr. Barry, but 
I’m ’shamed to dirty me boots on it.” 

“It'd disgrace a Connaught man,” cried 
Hugh. “Look at the bare ribs of it; an’ 
the physicked look it has; an’ as much 
grass on it as there’s wool on a skinned 
sheep. Grass? A goat would sniff at it.” 

“If so be there was a decent hedge 
handy,” said John, “dang me, but the 
goat’d be right.” 

‘You're scoffin’, sir,” said Hugh, turning 
up hill; “‘you’re scoffin’, sir. Look at it! 
A wilderness; a wilderness. Why don’t ye 
stir yourself, sir?” shouted Hugh, swinging 


“ Well, 


round. ‘ Why don’t ye dig, an’ manure, an’ 
plow; why don’t ye get into the plow your- 
self an’ drag it?” 

*“‘ Ay,” answered John, “I misdoubt the 
sight o’ meself in a plow’d make the asses 
wag their tails.” 

“There’s not a man in the country,” 
Hugh kept on, “ that has half your chances 
or makes a sorrier use of them. Bah! I 
have no patience with ye; no patience at 
all.” 

‘“‘ Aw, no,” said John. A smile broadened 
on his face; meekly he trudged along. He 
was used to talk like that; it never broke a 
bone in him; if Hugh had no worse than 
that to say he might keep on till kingdom 
come. 

Again Hugh turned. 

“There’s your daughter is worth two 
dozen of ye,” said he, pointing down hill 
with his staff. He walked on a step. “It’s 
a wonder ye wouldn’t let some one better 
than you take care of her.” 

“Ay, it is, Mr. Barry. Sure, it is a 
wonder.” 

Hugh took another step; stopped again. 

“It’s time ye were marryin’ her,” he said. 
John looked across the fields. 

“‘ Ay,” said he; “mebbe it is. But it’s a 
free country, Mr. Barry, an’ it’s not for me 
to tell the girl what she’s to do. If she 
marries a decent man, then God bless her; 
if she sees us to the churchyard, God bless 
her for that; for she’s a good girl.” 

Hugh looked hard at John, grunted and 
turned. This Butler was a slippery fellow. 
Again said he: 

“Mr. Frank, my nephew, is occasionally 
in Inishrath, I believe?” 

“An odd time.” 

‘* What does he come for?” 

“He niver said, Mr. Barry; an’ I niver 
asked him.” 

‘*What does he do here?” 

“Aw, he talks, and smokes an’ laughs, 
an’—Aw, just makes himself at home.” 

“T know.” Hugh paused for a breath. 
“Well, I want this to stop, Butler; I want 
you to stop it. I want ye to tell Mr. Frank 
that he must quit making these visits; in 
fact, I want ye to forbid him your house.” 
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John looked steadily at Hugh. 

“Forbid Mr. Frank the house? ” 

“Yes; I wish it.” 

“« An’ why, Mr. Barry, may I ask?” 

Hugh waved his hand. 

“ There are many reasons. He’s wanted 
at Ryfield. I see too little of him. He 
didn’t come to Ireland to go scooting all 
over the country. He has work to do. 
Chut! Never mind reasons. I simply 
wish what I say.” 

“ Ay,” said John, “ Ay? Well, I’ll give 
him your wishes, Mr. Barry, first time I see 
him.” 

“You'll do what I say, Butler; you'll 
forbid him your house.” 

John looked at the grass ; fell to rubbing 
his chin with finger and thumb. 

“No,” said he; “no. I can’t do that.” 

“Can’t? You must.” 

“So long as Mr. Frank chooses to look 
at my fire,” John went on, “he’s welcim. 
You can tell him what ye like, Mr. Barry ; 
but I’ll not say it. I never shut me dure 


in the face of a Barry yet; an’ please God, 


I never will.” 

“Tf ye don’t,” shouted Hugh. “If ye 
don’t—What! Ye take his part against 
me?” 

“TI take no.part or parts, Mr. Barry. I 
just know this: Last time I seen Mr. Frank 
I gave him word that so long as there was 
a coal on the hearth he’d be welcim to 
warm himself at it. An’ to that I stand. 
Yes. I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry!” shouted Hugh. “Keep your 
sorrow. Here, let me out of this. It’s 
what I might have expected. But let me 
tell ye, John Butler,” cried Hugh, turning 
on the hillside, “if by any chance what 
you’re wishin’ an’ he’s playin’ the fool for 
should come to pass—Whoo! Let me out 
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of this,” cried Hugh; then started toward 
the lake. But John caught him by the arm. 

“Finish your speech, Mr. Barry,” said 
he. ‘I’m bad at riddles.” 

For a moment, Hugh hung on his heel, 
peering the while over his shoulder into 
John’s eyes; then snorted and strode off. 

“ Ay,” said he with a laugh; “I can see 
ye are. All the wits belongin’ to ye has 
run to the petticoats.” 

“TI know,” answered John. “For all 
that I’d thank ye to finish your speech.” 

“I’d thank ye to ferry me to Garvagh,” 
Hugh answered, “ an’ to say no more.” 

So John ferried Hugh to Garvagh; and 
all the way over no word was spoken. Hugh 
sat with drawn brows, glowering right and 
left ; John with puzzled eyes that occasion- 
ally sought Hugh’s face. The cot swung 
round ; took the pier; up rose Hugh. 

“I’m obliged to ye,” said he. 

“ Aw, don’t mention it, Mr. Barry,” 
answered John. “Sure the obligement’s 
with me. Good-day to ye, sir; an’ good 
luck.” 

Hugh did not answer. Noisily he tramped 
up the pier; came to the edge of the oak 
plantation and there met Frank his nephew. 
He drew one side as if to pass; suddenly 
stepped in front of Frank and looked him 
in the eyes. 

“Ts it for Inishrath ye are this fine 
evenin’?” said he. 

“*Well—perhaps, uncle—perhaps.”’ 

“Then hurry yourself,” said Hugh, and 
pointing toward the lake stepped aside. 
“Don’t let me keep ye from makin’ a fool 
o’ yourself. Hurry yourself, I say, or the: 
cot’ll be gone.” 

And before Frank could fashion an 
answer, his uncle had passed into the dusk 
of the plantation. 


( To be continued. ) 





LIQUEFIED GASES AND AIR IN THE INDUSTRIES. 


BY ERNESTO MANCINI, 


TRANSLATED FOR 


LITTLE more than a century ago 

a Dutch physicist, without intending 

to do so and without realizing the 
importance of his own discovery, succeeded 
in liquefying gas by compressing it. This 
fact was then generalized with marvelous 
intuition by Lavoisier, who distinctly af- 
firmed that the solid, liquid, or gaseous 
states of matter are nothing but the results 
of temperature, and that the air even could 
be transformed into a liquid and in its turn 
give rise to other liquids heretofore un- 
known. The liquefying of air and of hy- 
drogen, which have recently been accom- 
plished, have changed the previsions of the 
great innovator and founder of chemistry 
into realities. With the disappearance of 
those gases that were thought to be perma- 
nent, science has finally traversed to its 
end the way which was laid down for it. 
Though buffeted often by difficulties which 
seemed insurmountable, and yet which 
yielded one after the other to the tenacity 
of the human mind, it has held its course 
with ever-increasing rapidity. The lique- 
fying of air represents only one episode in 
a long struggle, a struggle which deserves 
to be known in its complexity, and the con- 
sequences of which, after having furnished 
science with the means of searching into 
new phenomena and investigating new laws, 
hands over to industry most important prac- 
tical applications. For all modern progress 
has a twofold characteristic always, the 
theoretical and the materially useful. 

The ignorance of the ancients in regard 
to the existence of gases, and also their 
partial ignorance in respect to air, did not 
diminish until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Mariotte and Boyle succeeded 
in demonstrating by independent experi- 
ments, which were made known at the same 
time, that the earth is surrounded by a 
heavy elastic fluid, compressible in such a 
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way as to diminish in volume proportion- 
ately to the pressure which is exerted on the 
air itself. While Pascal, by recording the 
variations according to altitude, was giving 
evident proofs of the variations of the air in 
weight, Otto von Guericke was showing to 
an astonished audience at Magdeburg how 
powerful such a pressure was. His was 
the famous experiment in which sixteen 
horses tried in vain to pull two hemispheres 
apart between which a vacuum had been 
created. These researches occasioned all 
the more wonder because they were carried 
on at atime when chemistry was still en- 
tangled with alchemy and the marvels of 
physics and electricity had not yet been 
noted. 

It was a Dutch physicist, as we have 
already said, Von Marum by name, who 
saw ammonium gas, as he was trying 
to find out whether it obeyed Mariotte’s 
and Boyle’s law or not, change into a trans- 
parent liquid when he subjected it to a pres- 
sure of six atmospheres. This discovery 
was considered as a mere curiosity notwith- 
standing Lavoisier’s statements. In 1799 
Guyton de Morveau, Clouet, and Hachette 
also liquefied ammonia by subjecting the 
gas to a temperature of about forty-eight 
degrees below zero Centigrade. But they 
were uncertain regarding the result obtained. 
Shortly after Monge and Clouet succeeded 
in liquefying sulphuric gas at a low tempera- 
ture. Then Faraday followed by obtaining 
a liquid from chlorine in subjecting it to a 
high temperature. This method was quite 
dangerous, since it involved sealing up the 
gas in glass tubes and subjecting it to enor- 
mous pressures, but it succeeded in arri- 
ving at the liquid forms of some dozen gases 
among which were carbonic and sulphuric 
acid. Many gases resisting this method 
Faraday had recourse to the idea of low 
temperatures, which accomplished the de- 
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sired results in numerous instances. But 
iliuminating gas, swamp gas, carbon oxide, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen resisted all 
attempts, and on account of their uncon- 
quered nature received the name of perma- 
nent gases. 

Still, various experimenters were not con- 
vinced of this “permanence” and contin- 
ued the struggle. Manometers full of air 
were sunk into the ocean to a depth where 
the pressure corresponded to four hundred 
atmospheres,. but no signs of a liquid were 
obtained. Berthollet succeeded in placing 
seven hundred and eighty atmospheres on 
some oxygen shut up in a tube by an in- 
genious device. But at that point the tube 
burst and no liquid appeared. Another ex- 
periment was tried where the pressure 


reached one thousand atmospheres, but to 
no purpose. Natterer, a physicist of Vienna, 
subjected hydrogen and nitrogen to a pres- 
sure of thirty-six hundred atmospheres, 
a weight which would balance the weight 
of a column of water thirty-seven kilometers 
in height, yet the gases did not liquefy. 


And the interesting part of this experiment 
was that nitrogen under this tremendous 
pressure attained a density greater than that 
of water, while, as was verified later on, 
liquid nitrogen is much lighter than water. 

All these fruitless attempts had proved 
that at ordinary temperatures pressure alone 
was not sufficient to liquefy the permanent 
gases. So the physicists were driven to 
consider the part that temperature would 
play in the matter. Andrews undertook a 
series of experiments which led to the re- 
sult that the liquefying of a given gas goes 


on less and less rapidly with rising tempera- _ 


ture until a point is reached beyond which 
the gas can no longer assume the liquid 
form. Cagniard-Latour verified this posi- 
tion by watching the changes in ether en- 
closed in a tube and subjected to high and 
low temperatures. He soon found a point 
where by slight variations in temperature 
the ether became liquid or changed back to 
gas. The secret of the permanent gases 
was thus revealed. To liquefy them pres- 
Sure alone was ineffectual. It was indis- 
pensable to lower their temperature below 
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a given point. With all the means at his 
disposal Faraday had not been able to do 
this. 

Guided by these considerations Cailletet 
and Pictet thought that they could obtain 
lower temperatures by making use of the 
consumption of heat which is demanded by 
a compressed gas when it is allowed to 
expand suddenly. It is well known that 
such a process takes place in the matter of 
carbonic acid gas which has been com- 
pressed. It falls under the form of a white 
snow. In 1877 Cailletet compressed oxy- 
gen in a strong glass tube, to the extent of 
three hundred atmospheres, by keeping it 
at twenty-nine degrees below zero Centi- 
grade. The tube was suddenly opened, the 
temperature of the gas fell by two hundred 
degrees or more on account of the expan- 
sion and it formed into a cloud of liquefied 
oxygen. Twenty days later Pictet reached 
a like result by compressing oxygen under 
three hundred and twenty atmospheres and 
then lowering its temperature to one hun- 
dred and forty degrees below zero, by 
means of liquid carbonic acid evaporated 
in a vacuum. 

These two experimenters were not able 
to enjoy the reward of their labors in ex- 
tending the tests to liquefied gases other 
than carbonic acid, for two Polish scientists, 
Wroblewski and Alzewski, who learned of 
Cailletet’s experiments and who possessed 
the proper apparatus, managed to precede 
both him and Pictet in this direction. By 
making use of liquid ethylene placed ina 
vacuum, where it reaches a temperature of 
one hundred and fifty degrees below zero, 
the compressed oxygen was changed into a 
bluish liquid less dense than water, which 
boiled at one hundred and eighty-five de- 
grees below zero. Shortly afterward the 
same physicists obtained liquefied nitrogen 
by a pressure of one hundred and thirty-six 
atmospheres and a temperature of one hun- 
dred and forty-six below. The experiments 
with ethylene were long, difficult, and costly. 
Cailletet in 1883 substituted for it a car- 
bureted hydrogen which escapes from 
marshes which aided very much in lique- 
fying the two elements of which our air is 
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composed. Ozone after oxygen was con- 
verted into an azure liquid, and argon soon 
after its discovery underwent the same 
change, giving a liquid which boiled at 
about one hundred and eighty-seven de- 
grees below zero, and solidified into white 
crystals which melted at a temperature of a 
little more than one hundred and eighty- 
nine below. 

It seemed then that in following out this 
new way one might easily attain the lique- 
faction of the last gas which had resisted 
up to that time, that is to say hydrogen, 
precisely because nitrogen and oxygen could 
give very low temperatures whenever they 
were made to boil ina vacuum. We know, 
in fact, that water boils at decreasingly 
lower temperatures in proportion as the 
pressure to which it is subjected diminishes. 
In a vacuum water rapidly enters into the 
boiling state and the consumption of heat 
is such that it freezes. Another thing to 


be noted is that while a liquid is boiling its 
temperature remains constant, even if that 
of the ambient is much higher. 


Such an 
excess of heat is wholly consumed in the 
process of boiling and in the relative forma- 
tion of vapors. Precisely for this reason or 
property liquefied gases can maintain their 
liquid form for a certain time even when ex- 
posed to the air, for instance in the case of 
liquids which are found in a medium warmer 
than they are. As we have seen, the tem- 
perature of a liquefied gas is quite low. 
But, like water, it becomes lower when the 
vacuum over the gas becomes more and 
more perfect. Liquefied carbonic acid gas 
boils gently at seventy-eight degrees below 


zero, and it is the heat of the ambient and. 


the surrounding objects which is consumed 
in the formation of its vapors. Thus we 
understand why water and mercury sud- 
denly freeze when immersed in liquefied 
gases. So we see that the common idea 
of the boiling-point is somewhat modified. 
We can go from liquids which, like ethylic 
ether, boil at thirty-six below to those that 
boil at the temperature of melting ice, as 
methylamine, or to the protoxid of lique- 
fied nitrogen, which boils at eighty below, 
under the ordinary pressure, to descend to 
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one hundred and ten, when the ebullition 
takes place ina vacuum. Nevertheless in 
spite of the low temperatures which can be 
obtained from liquefied oxygen and _ nitro- 
gen, we have only recently succeeded in 
completely and safely liquefying hydrogen, 
thanks to the perfections arrived at in the 
methods of liquefying air. These methods, 
perfected by scientists both in Europe and 
America, consist in accumulating the results 
of an expansion of air compressed to a hun- 
dred and twenty atmospheres and more, an 
expansion produced in a continuous manner. 

Liquefied air presents itself as a trans- 
parent liquid of an azure like that of a 
limpid sky, a color which is due to the hue 
of the oxygen, since nitrogen is perfectly 
colorless. At first the liquid seems slightly 
muddy because it contains particles of car- 
bonic acid gas and ice. But it is easy to 
free it of these impurities by filtering it like 
any ordinary liquid. As the evaporation 
continues the color of the liquid deepens, 
because the boiling-point of nitrogen is 
lower than that of oxygen; consequently 
the nitrogen separates from the mixture and 
the oxygen remains. Finally the liquid be- 
comes almost pure oxygen. It seems para- 
doxical that liquefied air should be col- 
lected in open receptacles and not in closed 
ones. The reason for this is that it can 
be kept in a heated ambient for a time, just 
as water is kept. The heat of the ambient 
is used up in the formation of vapors on 
the surface of the liquid, which is steadily 
maintained at the boiling-point. It takes 
eight to ten hours for twelve liters of liquid 
air to evaporate completely. Vessels made 
out of substances which are bad conductors 
of heat are chosen for holding liquefied air, 
especially since its boiling-point is one 
hundred and ninety-one degrees below zero. 
In an ordinary glass receptacle the evapora- 
tion would be very rapid, and the exterior 
of the vessel would at once be covered with 
a crust of ice. Various materials have been 
used, but the best so far found is a vessel 
of glass with double walls separated by a 
vacuum which is as perfect as possible. 
Thus one wall is hardly a conductor at all. 
It has been found that in such a vessel the 
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liquid heats or cools off from twenty to 
twenty-five times less rapidly than in the 
air. The vapors thrown off by liquefied air 
are heavy and appear like dense clouds. 
The constant formation of such vapors 
gives them a force, the potentiality of 
which is easy to calculate, when we reflect 
that the volume to which liquid air is re- 
duced is about seven hundred and fifty 
times less than that which it would assume 
in a gaseous state. It is therefore im- 
possible to keep liquid air shut up in closed 
vessels however strong they may be. 

Liquid air, like the liquefied gases, has 
been of use in scientific investigations only 
when it has been collected into the proper 
receptacles and used like an ordinary liquid. 
In this way we have been able to test the 
magnetism of liquid oxygen. In the atmos- 
phere it is twenty-six hundred times less 
active than that of iron, but condensed into 
the liquefied gas it has revealed a greater 
energy even than iron compared to its mass. 
Dewar showed by an experiment that the 
current had no sooner passed through 
liquid oxygen placed in a capsule between 
the two poles of an electro-magnet, when it 
rose in the capsule and went to attach 
itself to the two poles. This proves not 
only the magnetic qualities of oxygen but 
also assures us that such qualities pass 
from the gaseous into the liquid state. So 
Dewar and Heming, by making use of 
liquid oxygen, were able to prove that at 
the temperature which is theoretically called 
absolute zero, metals should become perfect 
conductors of the electric current, without 
any part of them being transformed into 
heat. By means of liquid air we are able 
to study the properties of matter in proxim- 
ity to this absolute zero. For instance, it 
is seen that intense cold changes the color 
of different substances, so much so that the 
iodine of mercury becomes yellow. It 
therefore must modify the absorption of 
luminous radiations in bodies subjected to 
low temperatures. 

With the fumes or vapors of liquid air we 
can solidify quite fragile bodies, like soap 
bubbles which become solid the moment 
the iridescence appears, so as to make them 
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preserve all the colors of the rainbow. 
Organic substances also lend themselves to 
curious and interesting researches when 
cooled by liquid air, while on the other 
hand it is found that the most powerful 
chemical affinities are destroyed by low 
temperatures. Copper and platinum im- 
mersed in liquid air are still malleable, but 
iron and steel become brittle. Balls made, 
of lead or tin, reduced to a temperature of 
one hundred and eighty-two below zero, 
bound back from hard bodies as though 
endowed with an extraordinary elasticity. 
Liquid air may have a great importance in 
medicine, since we can obtain from it an 
air that is perfectly pure of germs and rich 
in oxygen. 

But one of the most important conse- 
quences of liquefying air has been in 
furnishing a means of obtaining the lique- 
faction of hydrogen. Last May Dewar 


succeeded for the first time in liquefying 
this gas in such quantities that he could 
present a beaker of it to Lord Rayleigh. 
This liquid is colorless and has a density 


which is six tenths that of water. When 
it evaporates a kind of cloud appears in it 
formed of solid air which falls to the bottom 
of the vessel. This evaporates in its turn 
so soon as the liquid hydrogen has dis- 
appeared. A tuft of cotton steeped in 
liquid hydrogen seems to be magnetized. 
But such a property depends on the conge- 
lation of air going on on its surface. If 
you immerse an empty aerometer in lique- 
fied hydrogen its lower part is seen to be 
filled quickly with solidified air. In the 
same way liquid oxygen may be changed 
into solid azure. And so it is that while 
sixty years were required from the first 
liquefaction of chlorine to the liquefaction 
of air, the progress of science has been 
able to reduce the interval between the 
latter process and the liquefying of hydro- 
gen to but fifteen years. 

In industries also the liquefaction of 
gases is destined to give rise to numerous 
applications, some of which are already in 
use. Refrigerating machines take advan- 
tage precisely of a fall in temperature which 
is produced by the evaporation of a liquefied 
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gas. This gas is used over and over again 
by being repeatedly compressed and lique- 
fied. With ice machines ammonia is used, 
or nitrogenous ether, or sulphuric acid. 
The principle on which the process rests is 
to heat up a receptacle where the solution 
of the gas is, and to conduct the liberated 
gas into another vessel, where it is com- 
pressed and liquefied. Then the first re- 
ceptacle is cooled off and the liquefied gas 
of the second enters into ebullition on 
account of the diminished pressure and 
congeals the liquid that is about it. An 
application of liquid air that is truly indus- 
trial and practical is one that is employed 
in simplifying the manufacture of chlorine. 
The product of this manufacture is in- 
creased by means of the oxygen contained 
in the liquid air, and liquid chlorine is 
obtained by means of a low temperature, 
without resorting to compression. In the 
same way the low temperature of liquefied 
air can be made of industrial use in the 
purifying of alcohol, chloroform, ether, and 
so on; while by allowing the air to evapo- 
rate and releasing the nitrogen we shall 
have an economical method of preparing 
oxygen. 

Since liquid air has the property also of 
enriching itself in oxygen, it is probable 


that it can be employed in making an 


explosive of very high power. If, in fact, 
we allow it to evaporate until it contains 
forty or fifty per cent of oxygen and then 
mix it with pulverized carbon and explode 
the mixture in the same way as we do dyna- 
mite, we obtain dynamic phenomena of an 
extraordinary potentiality. Let us also 
notice that the production of oxygen at a 
small cost by means of liquid air will 


enable us to complete certain industrial 
operations, as the preparation of the car- 
buret of calcium, more cheaply than it is 
now produced, and so liquid air will serve 
the double purpose of employing the lowest 
and the highest temperatures that are 
known. 

Elihu Thomson has also conceived the 
idea of cooling off electric canalizations by 
means of liquid air, thus reducing their 
resistance to the passage of the currents, 
and therefore diminishing the losses in 
these currents. Still such an application 
seems unpractical in reality. On the other 
hand, there is a strong probability that 
liquid air may be used in tempering metals, 
a process which we know not only depends 
on the temperature of the metal and its 
bath, but also on the rapidity with which 
the metal cools off afterward. By immers- 
ing steel which has been raised to a high 
temperature in air liquefied at one hundred 
and eighty-two degrees below zero we can 
easily see that peculiar properties may be 
obtained in the metal so tempered. Finally, 
there are some people who are already 
looking toward extraordinary applications 
of liquefied gases in the propulsion of bal- 
loons and submarine vessels, a constant 
supply of pure air being also thus assured 
to the latter. Such applications would be 
of greater importance than those of elec- 
tricity, nor can they be deemed lacking in a 
reasonable basis when we think of the 
enormous quantity of energy accumulated 
in liquefied gases, an energy which in a 
single kilogram of liquid hydrogen and in a 
volume not greater than two cubic deci- 
meters represents a force equal to fifty-four 
horse-power per hour. 
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The treaty of peace, terms 
of which had been accu- 
rately forecasted in press reports from 
Paris, was submitted to the Senate of the 
United States for ratification immediately 
after the holiday recess. The joint com- 
missioners had provided that this treaty 
should require ratification on the part of 
Spain by the queen, and not by the Cortes 
or Spanish parliament. But for ratification 
on the part of the United States, a two 
thirds vote of the Senate is necessary. 
Opposition to the ratification of the treaty 
as it was formulated took the form of the 
contention that under the 
federal constitution the 
power to annex territory 
was conferred under the 
clause permitting the ad- 
mission of new states, and 
it was declared that it 
would be an un-American 
policy to take territory 
such as the Philippine 
archipelago to hold and 
govern as a colony, with 
no intention of ultimately 
granting the people the 
rights of statehood. On 
the other hand, however, 
the claim was made that 
the United States is a na- 
tion having all the powers 
of any sovereign; that it 
had repeatedly exercised sovereign power 
in making all sorts of additions to national 
territory, and that it could govern such 
acquisitions as it saw fit. Both contentions 
were supported by references to various 
decisions of the Supreme Court and the 
record of our territorial acquisitions since 
the original thirteen states passed the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the government of the 
Northwest Territory. This discussion in- 
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volved the issue of a strict against a liberal 
interpretation of the provisions of the con- 
stitution, as well as the wisdom of govern- 
mental policy. The increase of the regular 
army—two bills providing for an army of 
100,000 men and a minority bill fixing the 
limit at 30,000 (plus 50,000 volunteers for 
colonial service) are before Congress— 
the enlargement of the navy, the increase 
of taxes needed to meet enlarged expen- 
ditures, the subsidies proposed for up- 
building a merchant marine, the application 
of navigation laws and the adoption of 
tariff schedules to new possessions, and the 
possible advantages of in- 
creased influence and 
trade in the Orient, are 
among the subjects most 
prominent in the current 
discussion of national 
policy. 


Mean- 
while, 
the administration has 
taken measures to control 
affairs in all the territory 
for which we have as- 
sumed responsibility as a 
result of the war with 
Spain. Gen. Guy V. 
Henry, military governor 
of Puerto Rico, has ably 
conducted military gov- 
ernment there since the middle of October. 
The Spanish authorities formally evacuated 
Cuba on the rst of January, and Maj.-Gen. 
John R. Brooke became military governor 
of the island. For occupation purposes, 
the island has been made a separate mil- 
itary division, and each of the provinces 
has a commander under the military gov- 
ernor. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee commands the 
troops in the province of Havana, Gen. 
Leonard Wood is retained in command at 
Santiago, Gen. Simon Snyder commands 
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the province of Santa Clara, Gen. L. H. 
Carpenter the province of Puerto Principe, 
and Gen. G. W. Davis the province of Pinar 
del Rio. In the city of Havana civil ad- 


ministration has been placed in the hands 


of Gen. William Ludlow. The same gen- 
eral plan of government has been pro- 
mulgated for the Philippines. Gen. Elwell 
S. Otis is made military governor, with 
headquarters at Manila, and Gen. Henry 
W. Lawton has been appointed as the head 
of civil administration in the city of Manila. 

By the terms of the protocol Puerto Rico 
was ceded to the United States, and is 
treated as our property. Spain, however, 
does not cede Cuba to us. She relinquishes 
sovereignty; and by the joint resolutions 
demanding such relinquishment we are 
obliged to aid Cuba to establish a govern- 
ment for herself. In both cases special 
tariff regulations have been extended by the 
administration, and rates of converting cur- 
rency have been established. To Puerto 
Rico our navigation laws have been ex- 
tended. The tariff schedule for Cuba is 
about sixty per cent of the old Spanish 
rates. No disturbance whatever is reported 
from Puerto Rico, the inhabitants pre- 
sumably accepting it as a settled fact that 
the island has virtually become a part of 
the territory of the United States. The 


situation in Cuba, however, is different, 
and admits of friction and the cultivation of 
doubt as to whether the United States gov- 
ernment will keep faith with its own pledges 
concerning Cuban independence. There are 
elements in Cuba which have declared their 
preference for permanent rule by the United 
States and ultimate annexation. There is 
very good authority for the opinion that the 
attitude of Cubans toward the United States 
has been greatly misrepresented in press 
dispatches. For instance, General Gomez 
was represented as declaring that the Cuban 
army must keep under arms during the 
United States’ interregnum, and that he 
and many other Cubans were disgruntled 
because they were not permitted to celebrate 
Evacuation Day in the city of Havana. 
General Gomez’ proclamation, however, 
shows that he supports the United States’ 
rule as a friendly one; that he thinks the 
Cuban army ought not to be disbanded 
without some pay for their services to the 
Cuban nation; and that with other leading 
Cubans who rejoiced over the departure of 
the Spanish authorities, he recognized the 
wisdom of not appearing in Havana and of 
postponing a demonstration until a more 
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safe occasion. Gen. Calixto Garcia, who 
commanded the Cuban army of the east 
and cooperated with the American forces at 
Santiago (with credit from General Miles), 
came on to Washington at the head of a 
commission to confer with the administra- 
tion, only to succumb to a fatal attack of 
pneumonia on December 11. Of the famous 
croup of Cuban patriots, Marti, Maceo, 
Garcia, and Gomez, only the last-named 
survives to enjoy the fruits of liberation 
from Spanish rule. 

The situation in the Philippines has been 
less satisfactory. While negotiations at 
Paris for the cession 
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made the same journey, and has been 
frequently quoted of late in support of the 
claim for independence. Both navy and 
army reinforcements have been ordered to 
Manila by our government, and General 
Otis has issued a proclamation similar to 
those which were made in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba, setting forth the purposes of the 
United States in the government of the 
new territory. 


A striking exhibition of the 
effect of the war on home 
affairs was afforded by President Mc- 
Kinley’s tour of 
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of these islands was in 
progress, and .the de- 
bate at home regard- 
ing our demands and 
policy proceeded, the 
insurgents, under the 
leadership of Agui- 
naldo, used the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen 
their position and 
claims for recognition 
as an independent gov- 
ernment. They suc- 
ceeded in getting pos- 
session of Iloilo, the 
second city of impor- 
tance in the archi- 
pelago. The cabinet 
of leaders reorganized 
and proclaimed their 


southern cities and 
military camps. In 
Atlanta, whither the 
president went to take 
part in a “ Peace Jubi- 
lee,’ he emphasized 
the fact that a united 
country had won the 
victory over a common 
foe, and said to the- 
Georgia legislature : 
Every soldier’s grave 
made during our unfortu- 
nate Civil War is a tribute 
to American valor. And 
while, when those graves 
were made, we differed 
widely about the future of 
this government, the dif- 
ferences were long ago set- 
tled by the arbitrament of 
arms, and the time has 








purpose of maintaining 
independence, even 
against the United 
States forces. Allowing for possible mis- 
representation in press dispatches, it would 
appear that Aguinaldo is placing the same 
kind of estimate on promises from this 
government that he placed on those of 
Spain, with which he has had dealings 
heretofore, and inasmuch as he was not 
proof against making a sharp bargain to 
his own advantage with Spain, his standing 
is subject to question: in this crisis. Gen- 
eral Merritt left Manila and reported at 
Paris that the insurgents were friendly. 
Agoncillo, a representative of the Filipinos, 
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now come, in the evolution 
of sentiment and feeling 
under the providence of 
God, when, in the spirit of fraternity, we should 
share with you in the care of the graves of the 
Confederate soldiers. 


CALIXTO GARCIA, 


This suggestion, happily received through- 
out the country as coming from a Union 
veteran and a Republican president, was 
followed by some investigation regarding 
the number of graves to be cared for, and 
discussion of admitting Confederate vet- 
erans to national soldiers’ homes and adding 


names to the pension roll. The president 
spent seven days in the Southern States. 
He spoke in Montgomery, Ala., where the 
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first congress of the Confederacy was held. 
He visited the Tuskegee Institute and gave 
his indorsement to the development of the 
negro race through industrial education 
along the lines practiced there and advo- 
cated by its head, Booker T. Washington. 
At Macon, Ga., he wore a Confederate 
badge upon the urgent request of an en- 
thusiast. Before the trip was finished, the 
president gave utterance to sentiments 
which indicated his opinion that the duty 
to humanity which caused this government 
to take up Cuba’s cause sent Dewey and 
Merritt to the Philippines, where the same 
duty to humanity calls us to have the 
courage to stay. 


Following the war, too, comes 
the decision of the govern- 
ment of the United States to raise the flag 
over Wake Island, near the Marshall group 
in the Pacific, about 2,000 miles west of 
the Hawaiian group and 1,300 miles east 
of Guam. Guam is ceded to us by the 
peace treaty, and on the way thither Cap- 
tain Taussig of the Bennington is to take 
possession of Wake Island for a cable 
station. It is but three miles long, but it 
lies in line for a cable to the Philippines 
via Hawaii. The Nicaragua Canal project 
is another subject before Congress and the 
people as a national necessity. A com- 
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petent commission has recommended a low- 
level route, known as the Lull route, in 
preference to the route chosen for the 
Menocal concession, upon which Senator 
Morgan’s bill (now before the Senate) is 
based. Two of the commissioners estimate 
the cost at $123,000,000 for the low-level 
and $124,000,000 for the high-level canal. 
The third commissioner agrees as to the 
feasibility of construction, but would add 
twenty per cent to the estimated cost. 
Opinion in London and Washington is re- 
ported as satisfied that Great Britain and 
the United States can find a way to dispose 
of the prohibition against United States 
control contained in the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. Canal complications with Central 
American states still persist. Since the 
war has brought us new possessions, it may 
also be noted that the Republican House 
of Representatives has seen fit to defeat the 
Lodge Bill for restricting immigration (read- 
ing and writing test), which had passed the 
Senate at the previous session, and em- 
bodied one of the planks of the St. Louis 


platform. 


An unprecedented record of 
national service was made by 
the late Justin S. Morrill, popularly known 
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as “the Father of the Senate.” Nor was 
this title merely nominal, covering the fact 
that he was the senior member of the upper 
branch of the legislature, for it was used to 
express esteem on the part of his co- 
members. Not only was he the oldest 
member of the Senate, but he had served 
longer than any other member of it—a 
period of almost thirty-two years—and he 
had been elevated to that body after a 
service of thirteen years in the House of 
Representatives. Thus his record of con- 
tinuous membership of the national legisla- 
ture covered a period of nearly forty-four 
years, and, oddly enough in retrospect, he 
had been elected congressman from Ver- 
mont at the age of forty-four. As the pro- 
jector of the “ Morrill Tariff” of 1861, Mr. 
Morrill’s name became associated with the 
economic and fiscal policy of the govern- 
ment, and latterly as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance he has had 
great influence in shaping legislation. He 
opposed inflation, free silver, and annexa- 
tion policies. To his credit are placed the 
agricultural college system, the national 
hall of statuary, the war, state, and navy 
building, and the advocacy of a building 
for the United States Supreme Court. His 
death, December 27, will result in numerous 
changes of heads of important Senate com- 
mittees, to which length of service in the 
upper branch entitles members. The ad- 
vantage of the policy of returning a useful 
member, pursued by the small state of 
Vermont, does not escape comment at this 
juncture. The governor of Vermont has 
appointed Jonathan Ross, chief justice of the 
State Supreme Court, to fulfil the unexpired 
term of Senator Morrill, ending in 1903. 


By the resignation of Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, of New 
York, as secretary of the interior and the 
appointment of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, of 
Missouri, to succeed him, President Mc- 
Kinley’s cabinet contains but half of the 
persons originally composing it. John 
Sherman, secretary of state, was succeeded 
by William R. Day, who has been suc- 
ceeded by John Hay. Charles Emory 
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Smith has taken James A. Gary’s place as 
postmaster-general. John W. Griggs suc- 
ceeded Joseph McKenna as attorney-gen- 
eral. Secretaries Gage of the Treasury, 
Alger of War, Long of the Navy, and 
Wilson of Agriculture have retained their 
portfolios. Mr. Hitchcock, a great-grand-son 
of Ethan Allen, was born in Alabama, and 
became identified with business interests 
which at one time took him to China for 
a dozen years. President McKinley ap- 
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KING CARLOS I., OF PORTUGAL. 


pointed him ambassador to Russia in 1897, 
from which post he is brought to the presi- 
dent’s council in Washington. 


It is considered a recognition 
of the growing importance of 
Washington as a diplomatic post that Mexico 
has followed the example of Great Britain, 


The Mexican 
Embassy. 


Italy, Germany, France, and Russia in 
advancing the Mexican mission to the rank 
of an embassy. Unfortunately Don Matias 
Romero, minister from 1863 to 1868, and 
again after 1882, lived but a few weeks 
beyond the date of the raising of his rank, 
and died before the ceremonials of recog- 
nition of an ambassador were performed. 
Sefior Romero is said to have been the best 
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known member of the diplomatic corps in 
Washington, and was eminent as a Mexican 
statesman and writer. In 1855, at the age 


of eighteen, he entered the foreign office in 


JUTARO KOMURA. 
Japanese Minister to the United States. 


the city of Mexico, and four years later he 
became first secretary of the Mexican lega- 
tion in Washington. At intervals he served 
his own country as chief of staff, postmaster- 
general, and three times as secretary of the 
treasury. 
Tension, between England 
and France over the Fa- 
shoda affair subsided only to give way to 
friction in other quarters, notably over fish- 
ing rights on the shores of Newfoundland 
claimed by France. The British possess 
the land, but treaties give the French fish- 
ing privileges; long-standing disputes be- 
tween the fishermen have been the subject 
of inquiry by a royal commission, and utter- 
ances by British ministers are threatening. 
Difficulties over the use of the Norwegian 
army under the dual monarchy disturb the 
relations of Sweden and Norway. Sweden 
contends for a minimum military force, 
which, together with the navies of both 
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countries, shall be at command of King 
Oscar. Norway fears a Swedish coup d’état 
and opposes the use of Norwegian troops 
beyond its borders without the consent of 
its Storthing, in the face of the Swedish 
demand for observance of a guarantee, 
by which only troops of the line are to 
be taken across the Norwegian frontier. 

In Austria-Hungary, another dual em- 
pire, commercial and financial interests 
are at variance, and sessions of the Hun- 
garian Reichstag have been turbulent. 
Emperor Francis Josevh of Austria, whose 
semi-centennial anniversary as ruler has 
just passed, has been able hitherto to 
compromise differences. To the general 
situation is added an element of friction 
with the German Empire. Slavs over- 
flowing into the empire have been subject 
to an order for expulsion and Austria has 
threatened reprisals. 

King Carlos I., of Portugal, has dis- 
posed of the current story of the sale of 
Delagoa Bay, in an address opening the 
Portuguese Parliament, which expressed 
the purpose of maintaining colonies intact. 


Developments reported 
from China continue to 
be watched with unusual interest here. Rail- 
way concessions made to American capital- 
ists, a woolen mill with American machinery, 
and the establishment of an imperial uni- 
versity under the presidency of Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin, an American missionary of forty 
years’ standing, are evidences of American 
pioneering enterprise. The dowager em- 
press, however, has a rebellion in southern 
provinces on hand, and is taking measures 
to sustain conservative policies, such as the 
suppression of newspapers and the concen- 
tration of power by the appointment of all 
viceroys and governors of provinces to be 
members ex officio of the Tsung li Yamun. 
At Shanghai, some American claims, largely 
riparian, were thought to be endangered by 
French claims of extension, and protest was 
accordingly made by United States Minister 
Conger and heeded by the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

Monarchy and party government clash 


China, Japan, and 
the United States. 
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in Japan, so that within the last ten 
months three differently constituted cabinets 
have resigned and there have been five 
changes in the cabinet post of minister of 
public instruction. The latest complete 
change of official administration is said to 
be due to a speech made by the minister of 
instruction, in which he inveighed against 
the potent sway of money in Japan. His 
superiors forced him to resign, and the whole 
cabinet, which had sided with him, went out 
of power. Since the war with China, Japan 
has progressed rapidly though expensively. 
Despite the large indemnity secured from 
China, and the adoption of the gold stand- 
ard, she faces a deficiency of about $37,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year. The ap- 
pearance of a new Japanese minister at 
Washington, Jutaro Komura (a Harvard 
graduate), has been signalized by an inter- 
view in which he states that “the interests 
of England, the United States, and Japan 
are almost identical.” 


Chicago has _ passed 
through another exciting 
phase of a contest over the proposed ex- 
tension of street railway franchises under 
the state law (Allen Law), whose passage 
made such a stir about a year and a half 
ago. The opposition to granting fifty-year 
extensions with the right to a five-cent fare 
for twenty years, led by Mayor Harrison 
and supported by all but one of the leading 
Chicago dailies, together with a mass- 
meeting campaign, resulted in shelving the 
proposed legislation by the city councils. 
To prevent a compromise and to force the 
issue of municipal ownership Ex-Governor 
Altgeld has announced his candidacy for 
mayor of the city. 

Socialists were defeated at the annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in their attempts to commit the or- 
ganization to a political party program. 
Samuel Gompers was reelected president. 
The Social Democracy (Debs’ organization) 
surprised the public by electing John C. 
Chase mayor of the city of Haverhill, Mass., 
and six out of twenty-one members of the 
city council. 


Domestic Concerns. 


sir 


Church organizations have 
eagerly taken up an agita- 
tion against the seating of the Mormon con- 
gressman, Brigham H. Roberts of Utah. 
The Woman’s Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church and members of 
the National Reform Bureau are particu- 
larly active, and many church bodies have 
passed resolutions of protest. President 
Snow of the Mormon Church has issued a 
manifesto declaring that plural marriages 
are no longer solemnized, but declarations 
to the contrary are made by Utah Presby- 
terians and others. Mr. Roberts’ seat may 
be contested by a political opponent in or- 
der to open the way for the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress to unseat him, under the clause of the 
constitution making the House judge of the 
qualifications of its own members. 

Statistics of religious denominations in 
the United States compiled by the New 
York Jndependent show an increase of-mem- 
bership during the year 1898 of 862,300, 
the total membership being 27,714,523. Of 


Church Activity. 


BRIGHAM H. ROBERTS. 
United States Representative-Elect from Utah. 


this number 8,395,178 are Catholics, 5,898,- 
094 are Methodists, 4,364,427 Baptists, 
1,542,401 Presbyterians, 1,526,552 Luther- 
ans, and 1,085,615 Disciples of Christ. The 
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largest gains during the year were made by 
the Catholics (219,791), Methodists (162,- 
196), and Baptists (131,465). 


If the advent of the 
United States as a 
world-power was the “ominous” event of 
the year 1898 politically speaking, figures 
of United States trade for the year can 
hardly be reckoned as less startling. The 
sales of our products to other countries 
amounted to nearly $1,250,000,000. Our 
exports exceeded those of any other nation 
in the world; exceeded those of Great 
Britain by over $60,000,000. The excess 
of exports over imports in 1898 amounted 
to over $600,000,000, in round numbers. 
Gold imports were nearly double that of 
any previous year, aggregating $140,000,- 
ooo. Furthermore, the clearing-house trans- 
actions in New York City for the year ex- 
ceeded those of London by almost $2,000,- 
ooo, while the commerce of that port ex- 
ceeded that of London by $10,000,000. On 
March 1, 1897, the money in the United 
States stood at $26.44 per capita, of which 
$16.74 was in unexportable forms and $9.70 
in gold; at the close of 1898 it stood at 
$28.77 per capita, $16.32 being in unex- 
portable currency and $12.45 in gold. 
During the year 3,018 miles of new rail- 
road were built in the United States, the 
greatest increase since 1892, six years 
ago. The output of pig iron, estimated at 
11,645,000 tons, exceeded previous records 
by about 2,000,000 tons and was greater by 
2,800,000 tons than Great Britain ever pro- 
duced. Unsurpassed railroad earnings, and 
fewer business failures than for five years 
past, are also reported in the newspapers, 
from which the foregoing statements have 
been taken. 

The government borrowed $200,000,000 
on war bonds, imposed new internal reve- 
nue taxes, and faces a six months’ deficit of 
some $83,000,000. 

According to the Chicago 7Zribune the 
lives lost by disaster during the year num- 
bered 7,345 ; railroad accidents killed 3,590 
people; 5,920 persons committed suicide; 
there were 7,840 murders, 118 lynchings in 


A Record-Making Country. 
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the South, gin the North. Gifts for charity 
amounted to $23,984,900. 


Si Calvin S. Brice, ex-senator from 

the state of Ohio, died on Decem- 
ber 15, at the age of fifty-three. He be- 
came a colonel during the Civil War, there- 


after teaching school and entering the pro- 














THE LATE CALVIN S. BRICE, OF OHIO. 


fession of law. As a railroad lawyer he de- 
veloped faculties as a promoter, in which 
capacity he became prominent through 
the construction of the Nickel Plate Rail- 
road, a parallel line to the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem, which ultimately absorbed it. At the 
time of his death Mr. Brice was a chief 
figure in the exploitation of certain conces- 
sions in China, being head of the syndicate 
known as the American Development Com- 
pany. He began his political career as a 
Tilden elector in 1876, became chairman of 
the National Democratic Committee in 
1889, was elected United States senator in 
1890, and served as a member of the “ steer- 
ing committee,” so-called. 

William Black, the English novelist, 
formerly an editor of the London Review, 
Examiner, and Daily News, author of 
“Love and Marriage,” ‘A Princess of 
Thule,” and many other stories, died in 
London, December ro. 





C. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
First Week (ending February 4). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter II. 
“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Book II. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Education of Englishmen.” 
Second Week (ending February 11). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter III. 
“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Book ITI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ American Lumber.” 
“The Testimony of Human Experience.” 
Third Week (ending February 18). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter IV. 
“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Book IV. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Chemistry as a Factor in Modern Civilization.’ 
Fourth Week (ending February 25). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter V. 
“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Book V. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Lord Derby.” 
“The English Poor Law and English Charities.” 


FOR MARCH. 
First Week (ending March 4). 
“From Chaucer to Tennyson.” Chapter VI. to 
page 178. 
“Men and Manners of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Books VI. and VII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ The Textile Industries of the United States.” 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
First Week. 
. The Lesson. 
. An Essay—The educational systems of England 
and America. 
. A Paper—English writers of the fifteenth 
century. 


5. Readings—Selections from “The Compleat 
Angler,” by Izaak Walton. See “English 
Prose,” Vol. II., by Henry Craik. 

6. Table Talk—The news of the week. 

Fourth Week. 
Dryden Day—February 18. 
“The first rank in poetry was beyond his reach, but he 


- An Essay—The style of eighteenth and nine- secured the most honorable place in the second.” 


teenth century literature compared. 

. An Essay—English folk-lore. 

. General Conversation—Important news of the 
week. 

Second Week. 

- Roll-call—Each response to be a quotation 
from Shakespeare. 

. The Lesson. 

- A Talk—The story of Orpheus. 

- A Paper—Queen Elizabeth and her time as 
delineated in “ Kenilworth.” 

. Essay—The sources of Shakespeare’s plots. 

. General Conversation—Important events of 
the week. 

Third Week. 

- Roll-call—Each response to be a quotation 
from Milton. 

. The Lesson. 

. A Critical Literary Study—*Comus,” by Mil- 
ton. 

. Paraphrases—“ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise 
Regained.” 

I—Feb. 


I. Roll-call—The response to be a quotation 
from Dryden. 

. Biographical sketch—John Dryden. 

. Essay—Dryden’s contemporaries. 

. Essay—Dryden’s literary art compared with 
Pope’s. 

. A Paper—“ Absalom and Achitophel,” by 
Dryden. 

. Readings—Selections from Dryden’s works. 


FOR MARCH. 
First Week. 

. The Lesson. 

. Essay—Pope’s influence on English poetry. 

. A Paper—Sentimentalism in English fiction. 

. A Book Review—“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
by Goldsmith. 

. Readings—Selections from “The Traveler,” 
by Goldsmith, and from “The Seasons,” by 
Thomson. 

. General Discussion—* History as it is Made.” 





SYLLABUS OF C. L. S. C. READING. 
REQUIRED READING IN THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” (2) “ Tottel’s Miscellany.” 
IIl.—FROM CHAUCER TO SPENSER, 1400-1599. (2) When written. 
1. The Chaucer school (pp. 35-38). (4) The chief contributors. 

(1) Imitations. (c) Evidences of Italian influence. 

(2) Chaucer’s disciples. “Canzoni.” Songs. A kind of lyrical poetry in 
(a) Occleve [ok’klév]. the Italian style. 
(4) John Lydgate. (2) Improvements in style and forms. 
(¢) The royal poet. (3) “The Mirrour for Magistrates.” 

(3) Result of the imitation of Chaucer. 11. Edmund Spenser and his work (pp. 57-62). 

2. Development of English prose (pp. 38-40). (1) His first pastoral. 

(1) Disadvantages to be overcome. (2) Biographical details. 
(2) Tales in prose. (3) “ The Faerie Queene.” 
(3) Maundeville’s travels. (a) The models. 
(4) Prose in the fifteenth century. “Chanson de Roland.” Song of Roland. 
3. General survey of the fifteenth century (p. 40). (4) The composite character of the work. 
4. The introduction of printing (pp. 40-43). (c) Its allegorical character. 
(1) The first printer. (@) The verse and diction. 
(2) Old methods of publication. “ Ottava rima” [ot-ta’va ré’ma]. An Italian form 
(3) Place of introduction. of metrical composition consisting of eight lines of 
(4) Books issued from Caxton’s press. eleven syllables each. The first six lines rhyme 
(a2) Manuals of devotion and religion. alternately and the last two form a couplet. 
(4) Revisions. (e) Sensuous character. 
(c) Malory’s work. (/) Its ideality. 
(@) Translation of Froissart. (4) Minor poems. 

5. School of courtly allegory (pp. 43-45). REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

(1) The work of Hawes. 1. Describe Chaucer’s influence on English litera- 
(2) Skelton and his works. ture. 

6. Ballad literature (pp. 45-50). 2. Give a history of the development of English 

(1) Character of the English and Scotch prose. 
ballads. 3- Describe the effect on English literature of the 
(2) Authorship and antiquity. invention of printing. 

“ Fere nature.” Of a wild nature. 4. Describe the ballad literature of this period. 
(3) The style of the ballads. 5. Show how the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
(4) Ballads of the Scotch border. tion affected English literature. 

(5) Robin Hood ballads. 6. Give an account of Spenser and his writings. 
(6) Collections of ballads. SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
7. General survey of the Renaissance (pp. 50-52). 1. How long and in what country had the art of 
{1) Knowledge of Greek and Latin in Western printing been practiced before its introduction into 
Europe. England ? 
“De Consolatione Philosophie.” On the Consola- 2. What were the two most remarkable of Spen- 
tion of Philosophy. ser’s poems written before “The Faerie Queene”? 
(2) Greek scholars in England. 
(3) Opposition to Greek in England. III.—THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616. 
(4) Devotees of Greek. 1. Survey of the Elizabethan age (pp. 63-66). 
8. New translations of the Bible (pp. 52-53). (1) Limits of the period. 
(1) Translators. (2) The central literary figure. 
(2) Distribution. (3) The character of the queen. 
(3) Other literature of the Reformation. (4) Entertainment in her honor. 

9. Moore and his works (pp. 53-54). « 2. Prose of the Elizabethan age (pp. 66-77). 

10. Literature of the first three quarters of the (1) Introduction of euphuism by Lyly. 
sixteenth century (pp. 54-56). (2) Illustrations, 
(1) Its general character. (4) Lyly’s style. 
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(c) Imitators of Lyly. (3) Robert Greene’s contributions. 
(2) Sir Philip Sidney and his work. (4) The influence of these dramatists. 
(2) Biographical facts. 6. Shakespeare and his works (pp. 89-100). 
“ Montamayor” [m6n-ta-m4-yor’]. (1) Authorship of his plays. 
(6) His first work. (2) Biographical facts. * 
(c) His prose style. (3) Publication of his works. 
(@) His later works. (4) Personality revealed in his works. 
(3) Raleigh and his works. (5) First plays. 
“Singed the Spanish King’s Beard.” An ex- (6) His historical dramas. 
pression used by Sir Francis Drake when referring (7) His comedies. 
to the action in Cadiz Harbor which “in the course (2) First experiments. 
of two nights and one day had sunk, burnt, or cap- “ Malade Imaginaire.” The imaginary invalid. 
tured shipping of ten thousand tons lading.” The (4) The perfect type. 
expression means to deal a stinging insult. (c) General plan of construction. 
(2) Biographical facts. (2) His only pure comedy. 
(4) Accounts of his travels. (e) Comedy mixed with tragedy. 
(c) His history. (8) Tragedies. 
“ Magnum opus.” Great work. (a) Their ethical character. 
“ Hic jacet.” Here lies. (4) His method of development. 
(@) Raleigh’s verse. (c) The Roman plays. 
“ Seva indignatio.” Fierce indignation. (2) Least agreeable tragedies. 
(4) The literary prose. (9) Criticisms on Shakespeare’s art. 
(5) Hooker’s important work. (10) His use of the supernatural. 
(6) Bacon’s “ Essays.” (11) Shakespeare’s fame. 
“Lumen siccum.” Dry light. 7. Ben Jonson and his writings (pp. 100-103). 
(7) The character books. (1) Biography. 
3. Elizabethan poetry (pp. 77-81). (2) Character of his comedies. 
(1) The songs. “ Vetus comedia.” Earlier comedy. 
(2) Their character. (3) His subject. 
“Rococo.” Fantastic; feebly pretentious and (4) Method compared with Shakespeare’s. 
tasteless. (5) The best of his plays. 
(6) Marlowe’s “ Hero and Leander.” “Le Médecin Malgré Lui.” The physician in 
(c) The Homer of Chapman. spite of himself. 
(2) Historical and descriptive poems. (6) His poetry. 
(2) Works and authors named. REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
(6) General plan. 1. Describe the general character of the Eliza- 
(¢) Drayton’s works. bethan era. 
(2) The sermon on the poet Lucretius. 2. Describe the prose literature of this period. 
“ Suave, mari magno,” etc. 3. Give an account of the poetical productions. 
“ *Tis pleasant, when the sea is rough, to stand 4. Describe the development of the drama. 
And see another’s danger, safe at land.” 5. Give a full account of the works of the greatest 
4. The history of the drama (pp. 81-86). dramatist of the period. 
(1) The early drama. SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
(2) The moralities. 1. What poet is called “the English Petrarch ” ? 
(3) Comedies and tragedies. 2. After Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
(4) The theaters. and Jonson what is the next great name in 
(2) The first playhouses. English drama? ; 
(4) London theaters. 
(c) Stage settings. IV.—THE AGE OF MILTON, 1608-1674. 
(5) Character of the drama. 1. The spirit of the age (pp. 104-105). 
(2) Early play-writers. (1) Compared with the Elizabethan era. 
(4) Lyly’s comedies. (2) Advent of Puritanism. 
(c) Lyly’s service to the drama. 2. The drama of the period (pp. 105-112). 
5. Ante-Shakespearian dramatists (pp. 86-89). (1) The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
(1) Marlowe’s tragedies. (a) General character of their dramas. 
“ Lente,” etc. (6) The best light comedies. 
“ Run slowly, slowly, steeds of night.” (c) One plot. 
(2) Peele’s masterpiece. (d@) The female characters. 
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(e) Dramatic methods. 
(/) The subjects. 
(g) The pastoral and the burlesque. 

(2) Webster and his tragedies. 2 
“Borgias” [bor’jas]. An Italian family of the 

fifteenth century, some of whose members were 
guilty of horrible crimes. 

“Cenci” [chen’ché]. An Italian family of the 
sixteenth century, the head of which was so dis- 
sipated and cruel that the other members of the 
family procured his murder. Beatrice, the daughter, 
is a favorite subject in poetry and art. 

(3) James Shirley’s plays. 

3. Miscellaneous prose of the period (pp. 113-119). 

(1) Importance of prose. 

(2) Rise of modern science. 

(3) The pseudo-scientists and their works. 
“Religio Medici.” The religion of a physician. 

(4) Works of Thomas Fuller. 

(5) Jeremy Taylor’s writings. 

(6) Letters, table-talk, etc. 

(7) Sporting literature. 

4. The minor poets (pp. 119-126). 

(1) The metaphysical poets. 

(2) The church poets. 

“ Conceptistas.” A class of writers who ex- 
pressed themselves in puns and metaphors, both in 
poetical compositions and in the pulpit. 

(2) Donne and his writings. 
(4) Herbert’s poems. 
(c) Henry Vaughan’s verses. 
(@) Herrick’s poetry. 
“ Carpe diem.” Enjoy the present day. 
(e) Crashaw’s poems. 
(f) Cowley’s poetry. 

(3) The cavaliers. 
“Ccelum Britannicum.” The British sky. 

5. John Milton and his writings (pp. 126-135). 

(t) Biography. 

(2) Culture and Puritanism. 

(3) Early poems. 
“L’Allegro ” [lal-la’grd]. 
“Tl Penseroso.” The pensive (man). 

“Circe” [ser’s€]. The enchantress who changed 
some of AEneas’ companions into swine and induced 
him to remain a year with her. 

“La Semaine.” The week. 

(4) His prose writings. 

“ Areopagitica.” Probably this title was obtained 
from the name of a noted hill of Athens, Areopa- 
gus, where the famous court of justice held its 
sessions. Some authorities think it an allusion to 
a famous Greek work of the same title. “Milton 
was seeking to persuade the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, our Areopagus, to reform itself by revoking 
a tyrannical decree against the liberty of the press.” 

“ Defensio pro Popululo Anglicano.” Defense of 
the English people. 


The mirthful (man). 
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“Vaudois Protestants.” Also called the Wal- 
denses, from the name of the founder of this 
denomination, Peter Waldo, or Pierre de Vaux. 

(5) The sonnets. 
(6) “ Paradise Lost.” 
(a) Its theological character. 

“ Vallombrosa.” From the Latin valles umérosa, 
shady valley. A famous valley east of Florence. 

(4) Place in literature. 
(c) Revelation of the poet’s personality. 
(7) His last poems. 
(8) Change of style. 
6. Marvell and Wither (p. 135). 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

1. Show how the age of Milton differed from the 
Elizabethan era. 

2. Describe the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
and compare their dramatic method with Shake- 
speare’s. 

3. Give a history of the prose writings of this 
period. 

4. Describe the minor poetical works. 

5. Give a biographical sketch of Milton and 
describe his greatest works. 

SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the greatest name among the English 
divines of the middle of the seventeenth century? 

2. Of whose prose writings was it said, “ They 
are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The style is 
stiff with gorgeous embroidery”? By whom was 
it said? 


V.—FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE DEATH 
POPE, 1660-1744. 
1. General survey of the period (pp. 137-139). 
(1) Spirit of the restoration. 
(2) Characteristic literature. 
(3) Foreign influence. 

“Corneille ” [kor-nay’]. 

“ Racine ” [ra-sén’]. 

“ Boileau ” [bwa-l6’]. 

(4) Social life of the time. 

“Coup de grace” [koo de gris]. 
mercy; the finishing stroke. 

“ Bel esprit” [bel es-pré’]._ A brilliant mind. 

(5) The literary picture of the time. 

2. Butler’s “ Hudibras ” (pp. 139-140). 

“New Lights.” The Separatists, a sect which 
seceded from the Congregationalists. 

“Fifth Monarchy Men.” “A sect of millenari- 
ans of the time of Cromwell, differing from other 
Second-Adventists in believing not only in a literal 
second coming of Christ but also that it was their 
duty to inaugurate this kingdom by force.” 

“Ranters.” A term of reproach applied to the 
members of an Antinomian sect of the Common- 
wealth period. 

3. Restoration stage and drama (pp. 140-145). 


OF 


A stroke of 
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(1) Reopening the theaters. 
(2) Use of classical rules. 

“The unities.” “The so-called Aristotelian law 
of unity of time, of place, and of action. This law 
demanded that there should be no shifting of the 
scene from place to place, that the whole series of 
events should be such as might occur within the 
space of a single day, and that nothing should be 
admitted irrelevant to the development of a single 
plot.” 

(3) Heroic plays. 
(4) Borrowings from the French. 

“Le Feint Astrologue.” The false astrologer. 

“L’Etourdi.” The heedless one. 

“ Fourberies de Scapin.”” The cheats of Scapin. 

“Ecole des Femmes.” School of wives. 

(5) Comedy of Restoration. 
(6) The heroes and heroines. 
“ Politesse de ceur.” True politeness. 
(7) Representative of contemporary society. 
(8) A reforming influence. 
(9) Imitators and model compared. 
(10) Shakespeare’s plays rewritten. 
4. Critical school of poetry (pp. 145-147). 
(1) The writers and their works. 
“L’Art Poétique.” French for poetic art. 
“ Ars Poetica.” Latin for poetic art. 
(2) The heroic couplet. 
“ Distichs ” [dis’tiks]. Couplets. 


5- The lyrical poetry (pp. 147-148). 


“Pindaric.” Pertaining to the style of Pindar, 
the greatest Greek lyric poet. 

6. Dryden and his works (pp. 148-150). 

(1) First great work. 

“Annus Mirabilis.” Wonderful year. 
(2) His political poems. 
(3) Power as a satirist. 
(4) Skill in controversy. 

“Religio Laici” [ré-lij’i-6 14’i-si]. 
religion. 

(5) Critical essays. 

7- Bunyan and his work (pp. 150-151). 

8. Conjunction of Dryden and Milton (p. 151). 

9. General survey of the period of Pope’s life 
(pp. 151-154). 

(1) Literature and politics. 

(2) State of society. 

(3) Men of letters, and public events. 
(4) Condition of the church. 

“ Rochefoucauld ” [rosh-foo-k6’]. 

10. Pope’s life and writings (pp. 154-157). 

(1) Dryden and Pope compared. 
(2) The masterpiece. 

“ Rosicrucians.” Members of a secret society 
supposed to have existed in the fifteenth century. 
They pretended to know something about occult 
science and about the mysteries of medicine, 
alchemy, and astrology. 


A layman’s 


(3) Pope as a poet. 
(4) His literary art. 
“ Periphrasis ” [pe-rif’ra-sis]. A roundabout man- 
ner of speaking ; use of unnecessary words. 
(5) His literary characteristics. 
11. The periodical essay and the writers (pp. 
157-159). 
(1) The periodicals. 
(2) The writers. 
(3) Addison’s character and style. 
(4) Addison as a poet and dramatist. 
12. Swift and his works (pp. 159-161). 
(1) Biography. 
“Ubi sevi,” etc. Where cruel disdain 
longer able to lacerate the heart. 
(2) His great work. 
(3) Its character and purpose. 
“ Houyhnhnms” [hou’inm, or hooinm]. 
of horses which Swift endows with reason. 
(4) Swift’s irony. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
1. Give a general survey of the period of the 
Restoration. 
2. Give a history of the drama of this period. 
3. What were the great works of Pepys and 
Butler? 
4. Compare the works of Dryden and Pope. 
5. Describe the works of Addison and Swift. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. What English author was known as the ignora- 
mus ? 
2. What author said, “ Good God! what a genius 
I had when I wrote that”? On what occasion did 
he make the remark ? 


is no 


A race 


“MEN AND MANNERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.” 
BOOK II.—CHARLOTTE LENNOX. 

V.—BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISMS. 

1. Biographical facts (pp. 44-45). 

2. Estimates of her literary work (pp. 45-47). 

“ Calprénede ” [kal-pre-nad’]. A French drama- 
tist and novelist of the seventeenth century. 

“ Scudéry ” [skii-da-ré’]. A French novelist. 

“ Kotzebue ” [kot’se-boo]. 
VI.—“ THE FEMALE QUIXOTE.” 

1. The opening paragraph (p. 48). 

2. Character and training of the heroine (pp. 
49-50). 

3. The “ adventure at church” (pp. 50-53). 

4. Advent of a cousin (pp. 54-56). 

5. An interview and its results (pp. 57-59). 
VII.—“ THE FEMALE QUIXOTE ” CONCLUDED. 

1. The departure and letter of Granville (p. 60). 

2. The marquis’ displeasure and command (pp. 
60-61). 
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3- Arabella’s letter and its superscription (p. 62). 
4. Granville’s return and his reception (p. 63). 


5. Discussion between Granville and Arabella 


(pp- 63-66). 
6. The change in Granville’s conduct (pp. 66-67). 
7- The discussion about heroines of antiquity 
(pp. 68-72). 
8. Conclusion of the book. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK II. 
1. Give ‘biographical facts concerning Charlotte 
Lennox. 
2. What were her most important works? 
3. What is the general estimate of her works ? 
4. Give an outline of “ The Female Quixote.” 
5. Describe the style of this work and tell what it 
reveals concerning old romances. 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. Who was Mrs. Lennox’s father? 
2. What is generally considered her chief work 
and what is its character ? 
BOOK III.—ADDISON AND GAY. 
VIII.—ADDISON AND HIS WRITINGS. 
1. Changes caused by the Revolution (pp. 75-76). 
“ Ramillies ” [ra-mé-yé’]. 
2. The new literature (pp. 76-77). 
(1) The Zatler. 
(2) Other periodicals. 
(3) The style of this literature. 
3- Biography (pp. 77-79). 
4 Addison’s papers (pp. 79-104). 
(1) Vignette of Sir Roger. 
(a) His characteristics. 
“ Quorum.” In England, those judges whose 
presence is necessary to constitute a bench. 
(4) Country life. 
(c) His chaplain. 
(dz) An odd incident. 
(e) London life. 
“ Prince Eugene.” A famous Austrian general. 
“Scanderberg.” An Albanian commander of the 
fifteenth century. 
(f) Generosity. 
(g) Scene in a coffee house. 
(4) A trip to Spring Garden. 
(¢) The butler’s letter. 
(2) The party patches. 
(3) The cat-call. 
“Thespis.” The founder of tragedy. 
“Momus.” The god of mockery and censure in 
Greek mythological tales. 
(4) The cries of London. 
(5) About the newspapers. 
(6) The trials. 
(7) Manners in town and country. 
(8) A lady’s headgear. 
(9) A diary. 
(10) The fan story. 


IX.—GAY AND HIS WORK. 

1. Biographical facts (p. 105). 

2. His successful works (p. 105). 

3- Extract from “ Trivia” (pp. 105-108). 

“ Roquelaure ” [rdk’e-lér]. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK III. 

1. Describe the changes caused by the Revolu- 
tion. 

2. What periodicals grew out of these changes ? 

3. Give biographical facts about Addison and 
Gay. 

4. From the papers on Sir Roger de Coverley 
what is revealed concerning the general character of 
the times ? 

5. Describe the manners, customs, and styles as 
delineated in the other excerpts from Addison’s 
essays. 

6. What does Gay’s “ Trivia” tell about the 
manners of the time? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. For what did Addison have a high reputation 
in college ? 
2. What was the title of Gay’s first production? 


BOOK IV.—RICHARDSON AND HARRIET BYRON. 
X.—FACTS ABOUT RICHARDSON AND HIS WORKS. 

1. The picture (pp. 109-110). 

“ Paduasoy ” [pad’ii-a-soi]. A rich silk, originally 
manufactured at Padua and used in the eighteenth 
century for garments for both men and women. 
The name is also given to a garment made of this 
material. 

2. The author’s society (pp. 10-111). 

. Richardson’s view of woman (p. III). 
. Three important works (p. 111). 

. Richardson’s forte (p. 112). 

. The gift of narration (p. 113). 

. Fame of “ Pamela” (pp. 113-114). 


” 


XI.—CRITICISMS AND “SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 
1. Criticisms (pp. 115-117). 
(1) By Lady Mary. 
(2) Richardson’s characters. 
(3) Termination of “ Sir Charles Grandison.” 
(4) “ Correspondence.” 
. “Sir Charles Grandison ” (pp. 117-131). 
(1) General character and extent. 
(2) Opening. 
(3) Harriet Byron in London. 
(4) Description of a masquerade custom. 
(5) An abduction and the rescue. 
(6) History of the Grandison family. 
(7) Advent of Sir Charles. 
(8) Curiosity concerning his affairs. 
(9) An interview with Sir Charles. 


XII.— SIR CHARLES GRANDISON ” CONTINUED. 
1. Story of Sir Charles’ sojourn abroad (pp. 132- 
134): 
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2. Effect of the story on Harriet’s friends (p. 134). 
3. A second interview (p. 135). 
4. A wedding (p. 135). 
5. A second trip abroad and the letter to home 
friends (pp. 136-138). 
XIII.—“ SIR CHARLES GRANDISON ” CONCLUDED. 
1. Criticisms (p. 139). 
2. A letter from Miss Byron (p. 140). 
3. The news from abroad (p. 141). 
4. Progress and end of the Clementina episode 
(pp. 141-144). ; 
5. Termination of the novel (pp. 144-146). 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK IV. 
1. Describe the conditions under which Richard- 
son produced his works. 
2. What were his great novels and what criti- 
cisms have been made on them? 
3. Give an outline of “ Sir Charles Grandison.” 
4. What is to be learned from Richardson about 
the manners and customs of the times ? 
SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. In what did Richardson in his boyhood assist 
the young women of his acquaintance ? 
2. How old was Richardson when his first novel 
was printed ? 
BOOK V.—FIELDING. 
XIV.—FIELDING’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
1. Place in literature (p. 146). 
2. Biographical facts (pp. 147-149). 
“ Ne plus ultra.” Nothing further ; perfection. 
“ Perdu.” Lost. 
3. Qualities of his genius (p. 149). 
4. “Tom Jones” (pp. 149-167). 
(1) The qualities. 
(2) An author as a host. 
(3) The hero. 
(4) Descriptions of Mr. Allworthy’s estate and 
of scenery. 
(5) The present to Miss Allworthy. 
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(6) Character of Tom Jones and Master Blifil. 
(7) The hunting incident. 
“ Meum and tuum.” Mine and thine. 
(8) The sale of a horse. 
(9) Example of the sublime. 
“Boreas.” In Greek mythology the personifi- 
cation of the north wind. 
“Eurus.” The east wind. 
“Zephyrus.” The west wind. 
(10) Description of Sophia Western. 
(11) The story of the bird. 
(12) Relation of Tom, Sophia, and Master Blifil. 
(13) Tom asks a favor of Sophia. 


XV.—“ TOM JONES ” CONCLUDED. 
1. The hero turned out of doors (p. 168). 
2. Sophia leaves home (p. 168). 
3. The journey of Jones and Partridge to Coven- 
try (pp. 169-173), 
4. Description of a trip to London (pp. 173-174). 
5. Events in London (pp. 175-177). 
(1) Tom’s arrival. 
(2) Partridge at the theater. 
(3) Squire Western in the city. 
(4) The dénouement. 
6. The termination of the story (pp. 177-178). 
7. “ Farewell to the Reader” (pp. 178-179). 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON BOOK V. 
1. Give a biographical sketch of Fielding. 
2. What are the distinguishing qualities of Field" 


ing’s genius ? 


3. Give an outline of his greatest novel and point 


out its good qualities. 


4. What do the excerpts from “Tom Jones” 


show in regard to the manners of the eighteenth 
century ? 


5. Give a synopsis of the “ Farewell to the 


Reader.” 


SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
1. Of what paper was Fielding the editor? 
2. What did Dr. Johnson say about “ Amelia”? 


REQUIRED READING IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


I.—* THE EDUCATION OF ENGLISHMEN.” 
- What an English public school is (pp. 427- 
). 
. Eton College (pp. 428-432). 

(t) The students. 

(2) Early history. 

(3) Situation. 

(4) The government. 

(5) The collegers and oppidans. 

“To be on a foundation.” “Entitled to a sup- 
port from the proceeds of an endowment, as a 
scholar or a fellow of a college.” 

(6) The boarding-houses. 
(7) Fagging. 
(8) Reforms. 


I 
428 


(9) Scholarship at Eton. 
(to) Manners of Etonians. 
(11) Intellectual life. 

(12) Eton Montem. 

3. Winchester School (pp. 433-434). 
(1) Founding and government. 
(2) The pupils. 

(3) Fagging. 

(4) Corporal punishment. 

(5) School etiquette and notions. 

(6) The games. 

(7) The buildings and town. 

4. Harrow School (pp. 434-436). 

(1) The founder and the school statutes. 

(2) The scholars. 
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(3) The government. 
(4) The games. 
(5) The buildings. 
* (6) The monitors. 
(7) Noted Harrovians. 
(8) Characteristic features. 
(9) Harrow’s position. 
5. The school mottoes (p. 436). 
“ Floreat Etona.” Let Eton flourish. 
“ Stet Fortuna Domus.” Let the prosperity of 
the house continue. 
II.—“ AMERICAN LUMBER.” 
1. The value of forest products (p. 436). 
2. The forest wealth of the United States (pp. 
436-437). 
3- The qualities of building timber (p. 437). 
4. Influence of forests on civilization (p. 437). 
5. Timber in the north temperate zone (p. 437). 
(1) Varieties. 
(2) Pines. 
(3) Spruce. 
(4) Deciduous trees. 
6. General utility of wood (pp. 437-438). 
7. The lumber business (pp. 438-439). 
(1) Extent. 
(2) Early methods of lumbering. 
(3) Influence of railroads. 
(4) Decrease of lumber supply. 
(5) Acreage exploited annually. 
8. Measures to restore forests (p. 439). 
9. The distribution of trees (pp. 439-440). 
(1) In New England. 
(2) In the Middle, Central, and Northern States. 
(3) The hardwood market. 
(4) The southern fields. 
(5) The western forests. 


III,—“ Lorp DERBy.” 
1. The Stanley family (p. 440). 
2. Edward Geoffrey in the House of Commons 
(Pp. 440-441). 
(1) Associates. 
(z) In the Irish Office. 
(3) Secretary of state for the colonies. 
(4) No longer a Whig. 
(5) Lord Stanley contrasted with Peel. 
(6) A follower of Peel. 
3- Lord Stanley in the House of Lords (pp. 441- 
444). 
(1) Opinions on free trade. 
(2) Factions in the Tory party. 
(3) Lord Stanley the Earl of Derby. 
(4) The earl in power. 
(5) A new ministry. 
(6) Refusal to be prime minister. 
(7) The reasons for the refusal. 
(8) Relation with the court. 


(9) His second ministry. 

(10) Lord Palmerston’s administration. 

(11) Gladstone’s defeat. 

(12) The third administration. 

(13) Last speech. 

(14) Death of Lord Derby. 

IV.—“*CHEMISTRY AS A FACTOR IN MODERN 

CIVILIZATION.” 

1. Intellectual progress since Plato’s time (p. 444). 

2. Scientific method of study (p. 444). 

3- Place of chemistry in the curriculum (p. 444). 

4. Chemical pursuits in Germany (pp. 444-445). 

“ Eins, zwei, drei” [ins, zwi, dri]. One, two, 
three. 

5. Chemistry’s contribution to the well-being of 
mankind (pp. 445-446). 

(1) In agriculture. 
(2) In physiology. 

“Phenacetin” [f€-nas’e-tin]. It occurs in small, 
colorless crystals, which are only slightly soluble in 
water. 

“ Antipyrine” [an-ti-pi’rin]. The crystals are 
brilliant scales and they dissolve readily in water. 

(3) In pathology. 
(4) In the manufacture of perfumes and ex- 
tracts. 
(5) In the production of explosives. 
(6) In the iron industry. 
(7) In the manufacture of paper. 
(8) In other fields. 
6. Sulphuric acid (pp. 446-447). 
(1) Its extensive use. 
(2) Occurrence in nature. 
(3) Its manufacture. 
7. Potassium and sodium carbonates (pp. 447- 
448). 
(1) Occurrence in nature. 
(2) Their manufacture. 
(3) The first by-products. 
(4) A simpler process for making sodium car- 
bonate. 
(5) Other by-products. 
(6) Quantity manufactured. 

8. Influence of chemistry in other industries 
(p- 448). 

“ Chevreul ” [she-vrél’]. 

“ Scientia est potentia.” 
V.—* THE TESTIMONY OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE.” 

1. Christ and Christianity in this century (p. 449). 

2. Confirmation of Christianity (pp. 449-451). 

(1) Search for truth. 

(2) By the scientist. 

(3) What the historian says. 
(4) The modern method. 

(5) Sir Edwin Arnold’s work. 
(6) Testimony of human life. 


Knowledge is power. 
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3. Adaptation of Christ to man’s needs (pp. 
451-452). 
(1) In the revelation of God. 
(2) Elevation of man. 
(3) Appeal to consciousness of duty. 
(4) In trying experiences of life. 

4. Importance of self-surrender to Christ (p. 452). 
VI.—*“ THE ENGLISH Poor LAW AND ENGLISH 
CHARITIES.” 

1. Duty of the state to the poor (p. 452). 
2. Parliamentary act of 1796 (p. 453). 

3. Poor Law Act of 1834 (p. 453). 

4. Administration of relief (pp. 453-454). 
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5. General tendency of the administration (p. 454). 

6. Proportion of pauperism (p. 454). 

7. Poor laws of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
(P- 454)- 

8. Care of lunatics (p. 454). 

g. Voluntary and private relief agencies (pp. 
454-455)- 

10. Endowed charities (pp. 455-456). 

11. New forms of philanthropy (p. 456). 

12. The charity organization system (pp. 456- 
457). 

13. Misdirected charity (p. 457). 

14. English and American systems of relief com- 
pared (p. 457). 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FOR JANUARY. 


“TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY.” 
XIV. 

1. In 1598 by Henry IV. of France. 

end to the religious wars. 2. James II. 
XV. 

1. Walpole; when his opponents were celebra- 
ting his defeat in the matter of war with Spain. 2. 
William Cobbett; “ Peter Porcupine’s Gazette.” 

XVI. 

1. Upon the pretext that Dost Mohammed had 
attacked England’s ally, Runjeet Singh, who had 
an independent kingdom in the Punjaub, and that 
Shujah, whom the English considered the lawful 
heir to the throne, was under British protection. 
2. Disraeli. 


It put an 


“ EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 
XVIII. 

1. The riots of the Luddites. 2. Malta, Ceylon, 
Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and a few West 
Indies islands. 

XIX. 

1. After 1849. 2. Orange Peel, in allusion to his 

hostility to the Catholics. 
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XX. 
2. Richard Cobden. 
XXI. 
1. In 1857, in New York, to assist in the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. 2. Robert Emmet. 
“FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON.” 
1. About 32,250 lines. 2. William Langland. 


1. Richard Cobden. 


“MEN AND MANNERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.” 
I. 

1. On her son and daughter; on five persons on 
whom a sentence of death had been pronounced. 
2. Beaumont. 

II. 

2. To her “Letters.” 
III. 

1. “Ode on Solitude,” written when he was about 
twelve years of age. 2. Twenty-four. 

IV. 

According to Dr. Johnson, £5,620, which does 
not include some sums paid by subscribers to the 
work, 2. “Black-eyed Susan.” 


1. “Town Eclogues.” 
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1882-1902, 


CLASS OF 1899.—“THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 


Vice Presidents—John A. Travis, Washington, D.C.; Charles 
Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, Pa.; Frank G. 
Carpenter, Washington, D. C.; John Brown, Chicago, IIl.; 
Charles A. Carlisle, South Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, 
Alaska; William Ashton, Uxbridge, England; Miss Alice Ha- 
worth, Osaka, Japan; Miss Frances O.Wilson, Tientsin, China. 

Secretary—Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 


Treasurer—John C. Whitford, Detroit, Mich. 
Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Mansfield, O. 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE FLAG. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 
CLASS FLOWER—THE FERN. 


IT is not too soon to begin planning for the 
summer festivities of the Patriot Class. The fern 
and the flag will be found very prominent at at 
least fifty Assemblies in ’99. Chancellor Vincent 
has already been secured for the Recognition address 
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at the New England’ Assembly, and plans are being 
matured for an enthusiastic rally of the class in 
New England. 


CLASS OF 1900.—‘ THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward ali endeavor.” 
“ Licht, Liebe, Leben.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, II]. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. John A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Rev. Duncan Cameron, N. Tonawanda, N.Y.; J. F. Hunt, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Morris A. Greene, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Mary 
H. Gardner, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. James H. Bentley, Ridley 
Park, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Young- 
love Ave., Cohoes,N. Y 

Trustee—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, IIl. 

CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 
CLASS COLOR—GRAY. 


CLASS OF 1901.—* THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.S. Bainbridge, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—William H. Mosely, New Haven, Conn.; 
Rev. George S. Duncan, Washington, D. C.; John Sinclair, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. Samuel George, Wellsville, W. Va.; Dr. Eliza 
Mosher, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. T. S. Coleman, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Mrs. Miller, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Ned Arden Flood, Chicago, Ill; 
Prof. Henry Cohn, Evanston, IIl.; Mrs. Jamison. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Harriet E. Barse, 
Brooklyn Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER —COREOPSIS. 
CLASS EMBLEM—THE PALM. 
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CLASS OF 1902.—*THE ALTRURIANS.” 
“ Not for self, but for all.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice Presidents—Col. Geo. W. Bain, Lexington, Ky.; Mr. 
A. T. Van Laer, New York, N. Y.; Mr. J. T. Robert, Chicago, 
Ill; Mr. M E. Baird, Ohio; Madame Emma D. Rupin, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Harriet Walker, Wellesley College; Mr. 
Albert Watson, Mt. Vernon, IIl.; Miss Sallie Leonard, Jackson, 
Mich.; Miss Jewell Gould, Aspen, Col.; Miss Belle Kearney, 
Flora, Miss. 

Honorable Vice Presidents—The 
Aberdeen. 

Secretary—Mrs. Josephine Griffith Rabb, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Prof. J. C. Armstrong, 530 Lincoln Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

CLASS FLOWER—AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE. 


Earl and Countess of 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 
THE graduates of ’98 have worked out a very 
happy idea for a calendar for the new year. Twelve 
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blank sheets of good writing paper, about six 
inches by four, are tied firmly together by a bit of 
ribbon at the top. At the bottom of each page is 
pasted the calendar for that month and above it 
are ruled six lines for the names of books read 
during the month, with vertical lines a half inch 
from each edge to mark off the date of beginning 
and finishing the books. At the top of the first page 
of the calendar appears the quotation: 

“ To get at the heart of books, we must live with them and in 
them.” 

The calendar was introduced to its friends with 
a characteristic sentiment: 

“It is my own invention,” 

As the “ knight ” in ‘‘ Alice ”’ said, 
Just to keep the yearly record 

Of the books that have been read. 
May you find a goodly number 

When ninety-nine has sped. 

This idea is commended especially to C. L. S. C. 
graduates, who when the four years’ course has been 
finished need sometimes a daily reminder that 
progress in reading must be continuous and per- 
sistent. 

A RECENT report from the state secretary for 
Nebraska, Mrs. L. S. Corey, makes note of the fact 
that a diploma was awarded to the C. L. S. C. in 
recognition of its exhibit at the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition in Omaha during the past summer. 
The credit of the exhibit is entirely due to Mrs. 
Corey, who planned and carried it through most 
effectively. Mrs. Corey has also achieved another 
notable success in the recognition of the C. L. S.C. 
course by the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
who have adopted it in the interest of the teachers 
of the state, Nebraska being the first state to take 
such action officially. 

AN incorrect announcement appeared in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for December to the effect that 
Mrs. J. C. Martin, of New York, was at the head of 
the Tribune Sunshine Society, and her address was 
given No. 1 Broadway. C. L. S. C. members are 
asked to note that Mrs. Martin is in charge only of 
the C. L. S.C. and W.C. T. U. branches of this 
society, and items for her column should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Emilie D. Martin, Tribune Office, 
Nassau Street, New York. Members of the 
C. L. S. C. can do much to extend the C. L. S.C. 
and also to help members of the Sunshine Society 
by sending to Mrs. Martin an occasional letter 
which will show how the C. L. S. C. reaches and 
helps isolated people especially. 
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“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES. 


“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OventnG Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

Spec1aL SuUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

Spgec1aL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
Loncrettow Day—February 27. 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


AtrrepD Day—October 18. 
Cavour Day—November 15. 
Cromwe_t Day—December 16. 
GiapstongE Day—January 14. 


NEW CIRCLES. 


CANADA.—The pastor of a church in Hamilton, 
Ont., has found an opening for a literary club in that 
place and has organized a circle of fourteen. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The work of fourteen people 
at South Framingham dates from a meeting held in 
October, when they promised to join the new class. 
All have not yet enrolled at the central office—— 


An organizer in Boston reports five new names. 

The Chautauqua interest in Brockton does not wane 
and new members are still being added. West 
Newton has five new members. 

CONNECTICUT.—The secretary of the circle at 
Vernon writes interestedly of the ten students of 
C. L. S. C. literature in that place. 

NEw YorK.—The pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Guilderland, sends eight names as a result of 
interest shown in the Chautauqua cause.—The 
value of systematized study is appreciated by a 
few people in Yorkshire who are planning for a 
circle to include a large number of those interested 
in things educational. Five ladies from Barnes 
Corners were enrolled the latter part of November. 
——December finds people from Deer River and Le 
Roy beginning their work. This is not too late to 
enroll, if steady application to work continues to 
the end of the year. Three new members are 
reported from Brooklyn. 

NEW JERSEY.—Six young ladies of Rahway, who 
have just finished school, will continue their study 
by taking the regular C. L. S. C. course. About 
ten or twelve energetic readers at Newark are to 
become regularly enrolled members. Two names 
are received from Bridgton. ’ 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The course of English history 
and literature is chosen as the basis for study in 
the newly organized circle at Warren.—The circle 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Spgscrat SunpDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpgeciaL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tuesday 

St. Paut’s Dav—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 

RecoGnition Day—August, third Wednesday.after first Tues- 
day. 

DAYS FOR 1898-99. 

Drypexn Dav—February 18. 

WorpswortH Day—March 17. 

SHettey Day—April 20. 

Tennyson Day—May 18. 


of the Fortieth St. M. E. Church, Philadelphia, or- 
ganized early in October, is composed of seven 
faithful students. The organizer of another circle 
in this city says: “We are all busy people and 
took up the work because we desired to pursue a 
regular course of reading.” A circle of eleven 
members at Easton has made an excellent beginning. 

MARYLAND.—The Class of 1902 has a promising 
circle in the ten recruits from Baltimore. 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—The first meetings of 
the circle in Washington showed great interest, and 
there has been no lack of enthusiasm in the suc- 
ceeding meetings. 

TENNESSEE.—The enrollment of five new mem- 
bers at Paris shows an honest appreciation of 
Chautauqua’s noble mission. 

TEXAS.—Inquiries concerning the courses come 
from an individual reader in Decatur, who is 
trying to win others for the course, in accordance 
with the motto, “ Not for self, but for all.”. 
Dallas is a center of C. L. S. C. enthusiasm. 

INDIANA.—There are a dozen excellent students 
in Elwood who have entered the freshman class. 

A list of five names from Bloomington is added 
to the 1902 roll. 

ILLINOIS.—The Altrurians are reinforced by five 
earnest Chautauquans at Elgin. 

KANSAS.—The young people’s circle at Wichita 
have not yet chosen a name but they are doing 
good work. 

WASHINGTON.—The study of Shakespeare is the 
course decided upon by six ladies at Seattle. 


OLD CIRCLES. 
CANADA.—Primrose Circle, Dandas, has reorgan- 
ized with a membership of twenty-three, ten of 
whom are new workers. The secretary reports the 
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English year as of great interest to Canadians gen- 
erally. 

MAINE.—The Progressives of Belfast are doing 
the work with their usual diligence——-A member 
of the Dirigo Circle of Lewiston sends membership 
fee and reports progress in her memoranda work. 

The efficient secretary of the Benepeag Circle, 
of Springvale, reports two renewals of membership. 

VERMONT.—“ New members received at every 
meeting” is the encouraging report from a well- 
ordered circle at Burlington. 

CONNECTICUT.—The secretary of Hawthorne 
Circle sends the following : “The Hawthorne Chau- 
tauqua Circle of Wapping met September 16, at 
the home of one of its members,’ to reorganize. 
Officers for the coming year were chosen. A 
paper for membership was circulated and twenty- 
two names were given, sixteen of whom wished to 
become registered members and six local members. 
The outlook for our circle is promising. Our presi- 
dent remarked that he thought it was due to a large 
extent to the influence of our circle that a free pub- 
lic library was about to be established in our town.” 
——A newspaper clipping from Ansonia contains 
this interesting account of an evening of recreation: 
“ The members of the Chautauqua Circle, both old 
and new, met Monday evening at the home of the 
president, Miss Minnie Fielding, of Lock Street. It 
was arecreation meeting, at which all books and 
tasks were laid aside. It was a pleasant reunion of 
the old and new members, the company being quite 
large. A pleasing program was rendered and the 
varied talent of the Chautauquans made the eve- 
ning doubly pleasant. There were piano solos and 
duets, college songs, recitations, and readings. There 
were also games and other forms of amusements, so 
that all could find something congenial to their 
tastes. Miss Fielding is a pleasant entertainer, as 
all present will testify. At the next meeting the 
studies will be resumed.”———A graduate of °86, of 
New Haven, and amember of Addison Moore Circle, 
is reading this year’s books as aseal course. The 
president of Trinity Circle, an active organization of 
New Haven, shows his interest in the Chautauqua 
cause by the list of names he has secured for 1902. 

NEw YorkK.—A year book containing the lessons 
for the year and the date and place of each meeting, 
with the leaders and the topics assigned, is sent out 
by Canandaigua Circle. Among the attractions 
planned by the circle for December was a lecture by 
Rev. J. Easteron “ The Druids and Druidical Re- 
mains, and the Introduction of Christianity into 
England.” The meetings are profitable and enter- 
taining, with often some new feature introduced to 
enliven the study.——A letter from Jamestown 
shows the C.L.S.C. as a working factor in that city. 
——A new reader from Schenectady enrolls inthe 
new class and has become a member of the 
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¥. W. C. A. Circle. Edelweiss Circle, Mount 
Vernon, is still found reading zealously. Stock- 
ton has a circle. A newsy letter from Elmira 
contains the following: “The Current Topic Chau- 
tauqua Circle of Elmira has entered upon its third 
year of work with much enthusiasm. At present 
there are eighteen members and we have had an 
average attendance of twelve. Our meetings are 
held Thursday mornings at the homes of the mem- 
bers most centrally located. The first half hour of 
our meeting is spent in giving the current items of 
interest with which each member responds to the 
roll-call. Each member takes charge of the program 
for two weeks during the year and calls upon any 
other members for assistance. Two or more papers 
are given upon subjects connected with the lesson 
at nearly all of our meetings. One morning was 
spent in character sketches. Each member took 
some important personage from the two books on 
history which we have been studying and described 
the principal events of the life but did not give the 
name, leaving that for the others to guess. Weare 
fortunate this year in being able to have one hun- 
dred books on the C. L. S. C. reading from the New 
York State Traveling Library. These books are of 
great help to many of the members.” 

NEw JERSEY.—The secretary of a recently or- 
ganized S. H. G. as an auxiliary to the Alpha Circle, 
Vineland, says in her report of their work: “We 
organized, October 3, with nine post-graduates and 
five honorary members. The latter are public 
school-teachers, who have not time for the whole 
course of C. L. S. C. work but wish to do some 
systematic reading. We hold our meetings monthly, 
and have already finished ‘ David Copperfield’ and 
‘Bleak House.’ Our meetings have consisted of 
readings from the book to be taken up that eve- 
ning, as from Forster’s life of Dickens, giving opin- 
ions, guessing quotations from books, etc., inter- 
spersed with music, and one chapter each evening 
from ‘ What is Literature’? At our next meeting 
we are to review our work, delineate or personate 
prominent characters in each book, and study our 
memoranda questions. We have a very pleasant 
society, and anticipate much pleasure and profit 
from our year’s work.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Vesper Service is again 
instrumental in bringing members into the 
C. L. S. C., as the following extract proves: “The 
Chautauqua spirit is still alive in Corry. Ata 
Vesper Service, held in the Methodist Church, No- 
vember 13, about forty entered heartily and rev- 
erently into the service. The president of our 
local circle presided, the president of the Epworth 
League read the Scripture lesson, our pastor and 
Sunday-school officers took part, and we all felt it 
was good to be there.” Letters concerning the 
Chautauqua work in Pittsburg are very encouraging. 
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TENNESSEE.—Graduation will crown the con- 
tinued efforts of the Chautauyuans in Clarksville. 

Outo.—The class now reading in Fostoria num- 
bers seventeen, and all are earnest workers.—— 
The Perkins Circle, Sandusky, are through with 
last year’s books and are well along on the English 
year. A number of educated people in Dry Run 
belong to the Nineteenth Century Class. The 
usual strict adherence to the C. L. S. C. interests 
makes the circle at Sidney a strong literary factor. 
—tThe transfer of a valuable student is made 
from Lowell Circle, Columbus, to Otterbein Circle, 
of Westerville. The programs in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN are followed by the readers at Ashland. 
——At Greensburg is to be found a model circle, 
where the work is pursued with an earnestness and 
zest which insure the greatest possible benefit. 

INDIANA.—A live circle at South Wabash repre- 
sents all the undergraduate classes in its member- 
ship of fifteen. 

ILLINOIS.—The greater number of the class at 
Ridgefarm are sophomores, while there are a few 
freshmen. 

MINNESOTA.—Hope Circle, of Minneapolis, is in 
the ranks of the enthusiastic readers. A report 
concerning the work in Tower shows the progres- 
sive spirit among the Chautauquans there. 

MissouRI.—This is the twelfth-year for all the 
readers in Marshall. They are charter members 


and are as enthusiastic as when they first began the 
course. 


KansAS.—The following is from Kansas City: 
“Our circle, the F. W. Gunsaulus, is late in report- 
ing this year, as we did not begin work until No- 
vember 1, but we have an enthusiastic membership 
who plan for better work this winter than we have 
ever done before. We expect tc be able to send 
in more new members soon, and have a number of 
persons doing the reading with our circle who do 
not care to enroll as regular Chautauquans. On 
November 10, through the Christian Endeavor 
Lecture Course, our circle members were privileged 
to enjoy a lecture from Dr. Gunsaulus, whose in- 
spiring work at Ottawa Assembly was the occasion 
of a circle forming in Kansas City.” 

CoLoRADO.—Membership fees are received from 
Boulder. 

CALIFORNIA.—The excellent report of the alumni 
meeting at Sacramento we give in part: “For the 
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twelfth.time the C. L. S.C. alumni of California 
have held their annual reunion and banquet. On 
the evening of October 15 the parlors of Mrs. E. C. 
Hart were converted into a veritable Hall in the 
Grove. The twenty-four graduates who joined to 
form the charmed circle are residents of Sacra- 
mento, Oak Park, Bruceville, Folsom, and Vallejo, 
and, with the exception of ’91 and ’94, every 
C. L. S. C. class for the past fifteen years was rep- 
resented. A spirit of reunion was in the air, and 
the Chautauqua salute was not considered too 
good to greet a rarely seen but much esteemed 
member. The president, George Purnell, carried 
the business through creditably and delivered his 
address with dignity. One of the interesting num- 
bers of the program was a paper by Miss Fern 
Andrews, a ’98 who had the experience, unique in 
our circle, of graduating at Chautauqua. An orig- 
inal poem by Miss Virna Woods was highly ap- 
preciated. Mr. C. T. Noyes gave an instructive 
history of the origin of the C. L. S.C. These are 
but hints from a program which was varied and 
full of interest. It was eleven o'clock before the 
company passed under the Old Glory portiere 
into the banquet room. The patriotic spirit of the 
year was manifested in decorations, souvenirs, and 
even refreshments. The napkins were pitched like 
little tents and over each waved a tiny flag. As 
the tricolor ice cream, with cake to match, appeared 
it was spontaneously greeted with the chorus, 
‘Three Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue.’ 
The toasts were responded to in a way which 
showed the Chautauqua enthusiasm which each 
one felt. A verse of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ was the 
signal for parting, and it is believed that no: mem- 
ber went away without lively anticipations of the 
reunion in October, 1899.” Reports from Los 
Angeles show marked progress in the circle there. 
San José is still interested in the C. L. S. C., 
and a clipping tells us that the Houghton Circle 
has been in existence for ten years and that Rev. 
Philip Graif, president of the circle, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. Central C. L. S. C. of 
San Francisco started the year with thirty mem- 
bers, which they hope to increase, as the interest 
is good. Marengo Avenue Circle, Pasadena, is 
reported as doing the required work with energy. 
OrEGON.—The Classes of 1900 and 1899 are 
represented in the class at Hillsdale. 
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Henry Inman’s story, “ The Ranche 
on the Oxhide,’* is a restoration 
of frontier life in the third quarter 
of the present century. It is a recital of the ex- 
periences of a Vermont family of six members who 
took up a claim in Kansas. The hardships of 
pioneer life are clearly drawn, but no less vivid are 
the author’s delineations of the excitement and 
dangers of hunting, trapping, and fishing in a coun- 
try frequently raided by hostile Indians. The six 
full-page illustrations represent characteristic scenes 
of the period. 

“For Peggy’s Sake”t is a story with a simple, 
pleasant plot which the reader will be pleased to 
follow to its conclusion. Peggy, or Meggy, as she 
is called in the first part of the story, is a whole- 
souled little girl whose venturesome nature causes 
her unjust censure and punishment. This same 
spirit, however, brings happiness to others and 
finally to herself, but how we will leave the reader 
to find out for himself. The author has an attract- 
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ive way of telling a story and it seems a pity to 
mar it by even an occasional grammatical error. 
A story with a moral, and a good one, is “ Philip 


Barton’s Secret.”{ Philip is a poor mechanic em- 
ployed in Mr. Weston’s machine shop. After his 
conversion he tries to have others learn the secret 
of his happiness. Some college students, his em- 
ployer’s son, and other workmen in the shop figure 
in this story, which is by no means devoid of ex- 
citing incidents. 

The sub-title of “Six Young Hunters”|| informs 
us that W. Gordon Parker has described the ad- 
ventures of the Greyhound Club, the members of 
which were college boys. One summer they betook 
themselves with dogs, horses, and guns to a wild, 
unfrequented part of Indian Territory, where they 
spent the vacation in a camp erected by an uncle 
of one of the boys. The excitement of fishing, 
hunting bears, deer, wolves, and panthers was 
nothing to that of capturing a gang of railroad 
wreckers whom officers of the law were glad to let 
alone. The recital is an intensely interesting one 
and the author has done his work well. The illus- 
trating is also the work of his pen. 


*The Ranche on the Oxhide. By Henry Inman. Six full- 
page illustrations. 297 pp. $1.50.——t For Peggy’s Sake. By 
Mrs. Edwin Hohler. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 216 pp. 
$1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

¢ Philip Barton's Secret. By Mrs. May Anderson Hawkins. 
228 pp. 85 cts. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. 

|| Six Young Hunters. By W. Gordon Parker. 335 pp. $1.25. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


Not every enterprising, mischievous lad has the 
adventures that Herbert E. Hamblen describes in 
“The Story of a Yankee Boy.”* William Kimball 
is the lad’s name. His pranks get him into more 
trouble than he can endure, so he runs away from 
home, tramps to New York, ships on board the 
Chanticleer for California, is shipwrecked, joins a 
whaler, and after a successful cruise in the arctic 
regions returns home with a large fortune. The 
author’s happy way of telling this story makes it 
for the moment very real. 

Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks is doing a good service 
by writing biographical sketches of the great men 
of our country in a style which suits the taste and 
capacity of the boys and girls. A recent addition 
to the series begun some time ago is “The True 
Story of Benjamin Franklin.”+ It is an absorbing 
story, told in the author’s most animated way, and 
it is an inspiration to an energetic, resolute youth. 
The volume is attractively and appropriately illus- 
trated. ; 

Pansy is the author of “Reuben’s Hindrances,”} 
a story for boys which fully illustrates a deep 
religious truth. Reuben is an orphan, working for 
his board and clothes in a family too poor to clothe 
or feed him well, and he is often ill-treated. By 
pluck, truthfulness, and honesty, underlying which 
is a deep faith in God, the lad overcomes the 
great obstacles to his future advancement. The 
story is gracefully told and holds the reader’s in- 
terest throughout. 


For men of undaunted courage 
and an investigating turn of mind 
the arctic pole seems to have an 
irresistible attraction. This was the case with 
Fridtjof Nansen, a Norwegian who has conducted 
several expeditions to the arctic regions. In 1882 
he explored the waters contiguous to Greenland 
and Iceland, and a few years later he crossed the 
Greenland ice-cap from the east coast to the west. 
The experiences of these trips prepared him for the 
more extended expedition which began in 1893 
after several months of careful, systematic prepara- 
tion. The first essential in an enterprise of this 
nature is money, and how it was obtained for this 
undertaking the author has explained in his 


Nansen’s 
“*Farthest North.” 


*The Story of a Yankee Boy. By Herbert Elliott Hamblen. 
Illustrated by Harry Edwards. 359 pp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

+The True Story of Benjamin Franklin. By Elbridge S. 
Brooks. Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 250 pp. $1.50. 
—+t Reuben’s Hindrances. By Pansy. Illustrated. 292 pp. 
$1.25. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 
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«“ Farthest North,’* and he has also described in a 
clear, concise way the construction of the ship 
Fram and the preparation of the entire equipment. 
Were this all of the book the reader would have a 
fairly comprehensive idea of the magnitude of 
Nansen’s undertaking. But this is only the begin- 
ning of a narrative terse and graphic, in which the 
author describes the events of an expedition three 
years in length, and full of thrilling experiences. It 
is a fascinating recital and constitutes a valuable 
addition to the literature on the arctic regions. The 
appendix is also an interesting portion of the book. 
It is Captain Sverdrup’s account of occurrences on 
the Fram after Nansen left it for the sleigh journey. 
The present edition of this work is in a single 
volume, and it contains many pictures which well 
illustrate the author’s story. 


If one would fully comprehend all 
that the results of the recent war 
may mean he should read “Cuba 
and Porto Rico with the Other Islands of the West 
Indies,”t by Robert T. Hill of the United States 
Geological Survey. This book is a comprehensive 
delineation of the geography of the Caribbees, their 
geology, fauna, flora, inhabitants, government, and 
their commercial interests, with interesting ob- 
servations on the future of this part of the world. 
More space is given to Cuba and Porto Rico than 
to the other islands, but in every case there seems 
to be no very important fact wanting in this history. 
The volume is profusely illustrated with beautiful 
scenes of places interesting to tourists and with 
many portraits of the natives. 

“The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns ”} is 
the title Richard Harding Davis has given to the 
book founded on his magazine articles on the late 
war with Spain. Had Mr. Davis not already won 
a high reputation for brilliant and graphic descrip- 
tive writing this volume would certainly win for 
him the crown of laurel. It is a complete history 
of the struggle in Cuba and Porto Rico, of which 
the writer was a keen observer, and so full of life 
and spirit is it that the reader completely loses 
himself in the observations and experiences of the 
author. The book is copiously illustrated with 
reproductions of photographs taken by the author 
and by others, many of which did not accompany 
the magazine articles. 

One of the most valuable historical works per- 


*Farthest North. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
dix by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the Fram. 
pp. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

t Cuba and Porto Rico with the Other Islands of the West 
Indies. By Robert T. Hill. 429 pp. $3.00. New York: 
The Century Company. 

+The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated. 400 pp. $1.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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taining to the war with Spain is “The Santiago 
Campaign,”* by General Joseph Wheeler. The 
work begins with an account of his appointment as 
major-general, after which the writer gives a de- 
tailed history of the trip from Tampa Bay, the 
landing at Daiquiri, the plan of the campaign, the 
negotiations for surrender, the capitulation, the con- 
ditions at the camp at Montauk Point, and the 
mustering out, with a description of the city of 
Santiago and brief accounts of the generals en- 
gaged. Embodied in this history, which is written 
in a plain, straightforward way, are the official dis- 
patches and newspaper reports pertaining to the 
campaign, and a list of the officers of the cavalry 
division who were present at the battle of Las 
Guasimas. The writer’s position as commander 
of the cavalry division gives his work the weight of 
authority. A half dozen maps enable the reader 
to make a careful study of the events described. 

A book of absorbing interest to the landsman, 
be he old or young, is “A Gunner Aboard the 
‘Yankee.’”t It is a simple narrative portraying 
life on board this cruiser from the time it was 
manned by members of the New York Naval 
Militia till these brave men received their discharge, 
and in it are also described events in which the 
ship and her crew were active participants. The 
book is copiously illustrated with pictures of scenes 
described, and several colored plates give an idea 
of the methods of communication between war- 
ships. Facts of importance are also included in 
the appendix. 


In a series of biographical works 
called “ Heroes of the Reformation,” 
is a volume on “ Martin Luther” { by Henry Eyster 
Jacobs. The author’s aim in writing the book was 
“to follow the growth of Luther into the position 
which has given him his fame and to describe that 
position with fairness.” To accomplish this pur- 
pose he has divided the history of Luther’s life into 
three periods. The first extends from 1483, the 
date of Luther’s birth, to 1517, when the Ninety-five 
Theses were published. Then he takes up Luther’s 
career as a Protestant from 1517 to 1522, and the 
remaining twenty-four years of Luther’s life the 
author considers under the title “The Reformer.” 
From every reliable source, autobiographical as 
well as biographical, the author has brought forth 


Biography. 


*The Santiago Campaign, 1898. By Major-General Joseph 
Wheeler. 386 pp. Boston and New York: Lamson, Wolffe 
and Company. 

+A Gunner Aboard the “‘ Yankee.”” From the Diary of 
Number Five of the After Port Gun. Edited by H. H. Lewis, 
late U. S. N. With introduction by W. T. Sampson, Rear- 
Admiral U.S. N. 327 pp. $1.50. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co. 

+t Martin Luther. By Henry Eyster Jacobs. 469pp. $1.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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facts which he has served up to his readers in 
a pleasant, lucid manner and which help the general 
reader to a full comprehension of the period of 
history covered by this great life. The illustrations, 
quaint and numerous, consist largely of portraits of 
eminent people of the period. 

Mr. Jules Hoche is the author of a biographical 
work which he has denominated “The Real Bis- 
marck.”* In the preface there are psychological 
remarks designed to help the reader comprehend 
the character of Prince Bismarck, and at the same 
time they open many subjects for speculation and 
meditation. Bismarck’s life both as a private citi- 
zen and as a public official the author has set forth 
in a lucid, interesting way, making skilful use of 
numerous incidents and letters to explain his 
attitude in regard to some of the acts of this great 
man. The translator, Mrs. Charles R. Rogers, has 
rendered the work into generally smooth and 
dignified English and the illustrator has done his 
share toward making this a valuable and attractive 
book. 

Another work which deals with the career of 
Germany’s greatest chancellor has for its title 
“Bismarck and German Unity.” ¢ As the title sug- 
gests, it is a biographical study and an exposition 
of an important period of German history, con- 
densed but comprehensive, and written in clear, 
simple English. Busy readers will find this a con- 
venient and an interesting book to have. 

To the literature on the life of Shakespeare a 
contribution has been made by Sidney Lee.{ It is 
a very complete narrative of the events of Shake- 
speare’s personal history, with notes that refer the 
reader to. the original sources of information. 
Several subjects not usually found in works on the 
dramatist are presented with clearness and pre- 
cision and in treating of the sonnets the author 
gives in detail his reasons for denying their auto- 
biographical character. A more extended genealogy 
of the Shakespeare family than is usual in works of 
this kind forms an interesting part of the volume, 
which also contains a very complete bibliography 
of the dramatist’s works. The appendix also con- 
tains many interesting facts that a student of 
Shakespeare should know. 

The life of Paul has been the theme of many 
books, but there are yet writers who find it a fertile 
subject for discussion. A new volume|| by Dr. 
Orello Cone considers the history of Paul’s life 
under three heads, “ The Man,” “The Missionary,” 


* The Real Bismarck. By Jules Hoche. 
lished by Mrs. Charles R. Rogers. 
R. F. Fenno & Company. 

t Bismarck and German Unity. By Munroe Smith. 99 pp. 


Illustrated. Eng- 
236 pp. $2.00. New York: 


$1.00.—-t A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. 
With portraits and facsimiles. 499 pp. $1.75.——|| Paul. By 
Orello Cone, D.D. 487 pp. $2.00. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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and “The Teacher.” From the meager verified 
facts, from tradition, and from Paul’s epistles, he 
has pieced together the necessary details for an 
excellent biographical work and his exposition of 
Paul’s teachings are based on the epistles. The 
smooth, dignified, literary style, as well as the 
theme, make this an attractive volume though every 
reader may not be able to subscribe to all the 
author has to say. 

“The Hero of Erie”* is the title which James 
Barnes has given to a small volume containing a 
history of the life of Oliver Hazard Perry. The 
author has employed a simple, narrative style in 
recounting the brave deeds of one of our national 
heroes, and in the recital he has included many 
important incidents in our national history. The 
pictorial part of the book includes diagrams and 
reproductions of old engravings illustrating events 
in the life of Perry. 

The subject of an interesting monograph is “ Mr. 
Gladstone.” +t In this little work the writer, Sir 
Edward W. Hamilton, skilfully delineates the per- 
sonality of Mr. Gladstone. His skill in debate and 
oratory, his great moral and physical courage, his 
attitude toward antagonists, his conservatism, the 
many-sidedness of his powers, his home life, and 
his religious beliefs are some of the topics the 
author considers in a sympathetic manner. The 
book is eulogistic but not too profusely so, and 
it makes very pléasant reading. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 

Park, J. G., A.M. Language Lessons. Including Composition 
and Inductive Grammar. 

Sullivan, Christine Gordon, A.M., Ph.D. Elements of Per- 
spective. 

Needham, James G. A Reading Book of Nature Study. 

Bailey, M.A., A.M. American Elementary Arithmetic. 

Horn rook, A.R., A.M. A Primary Arithmetic. 
Studies for the Second, Third, and Fourth Grades. 

Payne, Frank Owen, M. Sc. = gg Nature Studies. 
For Primary Work in Home Geograph 

Barnes's National Vertical | tm = Nos. A, B, 1, 2, 3; 

Rit ley, | Frederic H., and Tapper, Thomas. Natural Music 

eries. A Short Course in Music. Book Two. For Ad- 

vanced Grades 


Guerber, H. A. The Story of the English. Eclectic School 
Readings. 
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C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Gowdy, Jean L. Ideals and Programmes. 75 cts. 
CRANE AND COMPANY, TOPEKA, KAN. 


Inman, Colonel Henry. A Pioneer from Kentucky. An Idyl 
of the Raton Range. 75 cts. 
RATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. CURTS & JENNINGS, CINCINNATI. 
The Golden Text Book of the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1899. 
Epworth League Reading Course. 
Everyday Science. Compiled by Arthur E. Chapman. 
— a W.H. Makers of Methodism. 
er, George H., D.D. The Founding of a New World. 
Suit Polemus Hamilton, D.D., Ph.D. The Star in the West. 


*The Hero of Erie (Oliver Hazard Perry). 
Barnes. Illustrated. 
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HON. LEWIS MILLER. 


ON. LEWIS MILLER, of Akron, Ohio, co-founder with Bishop John H. Vincent 

of the Chautauqua Assembly, died in New York, February 17. For several years 

Mr. Miller had resisted the advances of failing health, and after an acute illness 

of a fortnight, during which he was confined at his home in Akron, Ohio, it was decided 

by his physicians that resort must be had to a surgical operation for kidney disease. To 

this end Mr. Miller at once started for New York but was delayed nearly two days in 

reaching his destination by reason of the severe storms which swept the country at this 

time. The rigors of the prolonged trip drew heavily upon his vital forces and increased 

the danger of his treatment. The operation was performed at the New York Post- 
Graduate Hospital, but he was unable to rally from the exhaustion which followed. 

Lewis Miller was born in Greentown, Ohio, in 1829. He learned the plasterer’s 
trade, and later opened a machine shop in Canton, Ohio. He soon turned his 
attention to the invention of agricultural machinery, and became one of the pioneer 
inventors of the machines which revolutionized the farming industry. He was the 
inventor of the Buckeye Mower and Reaper, as well as other agricultural machines. 
Out of his initiative grew several of the largest establishments in the country concerned 
with the manufacture of agricultural implements. 

Mr. Miller was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church and in the Sunday-school 
work of this denomination gained a wide reputation as a leader. For a long period of 
years, up to the time of his death, he was the superintendent of the Sunday-school of the 
First M. E. Church in Akron, which for its system and building became the model followed 
by large numbers of churches of all denominations throughout the country. 

From the beginning in 1874 Mr. Miller retained his intimate connection with Chautau- 
qua, continuously serving as the president of the Board of Trustees during this long period. 
He was a familiar figure at Chautauqua, where each summer he spent much time, aiding 
by his counsel and business initiative in the making of the greatly diversified institution 
which the one word Chautauqua describes to-day. 

The death of Lewis Miller removes the central figure from a home in which the family 
ties were beautifully intertwined and from which his loss will be felt, and especially at 
this time, as most keen and irreparable. It was in the early summer that Theodore, the 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Miller, a member of the Rough Riders Regiment, died from 
the result of a wound received in the fight at La Quasina, Cuba, and it was in November 
last that the death of the eldest daughter, Mrs. Richard P. Marvin, occurred at her home 
in Akron. Mr. Miller is survived by his wife and eight children. Of the daughters, 
Misses Mary and Grace Miller are at home in Akron, and the remaining daughter is the 
wife of Thomas A. Edison, the inventor. Of the sons, Messrs. Ira M. and Edward B. are 
in business in Akron, Robert A., who is a member of the Chautauqua Board of Trustees, 
was recently appointed United States postmaster at Ponce, Puerto Rico, where also Lewis, 
Jr., is in business, and John V., who was in the naval service during the war with Spain, 
is now a graduate student in Cornell University. 

The remains of the deceased were conveyed from New York to Akron on February 18, 
where they remained in state in the First M. FE. Church during the next day, Sunday. 
The funeral services, at which Bishop Vincent assisted, were held at Oak Place, the fam- 
ily residence in Akron, at 1 p. m. on Tuesday, February 21, and at 4 p. m. of the same 
day the First M. E. Church, where public services were held, was filled with a large con- 
gregation of friends and associates from home and abroad to pay their last tribute to the 
departed. ‘This brief sketch is inserted in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN on the 
eve of its publication, more extended reference to the life and career of the deceased 
being necessarily left to a future number. 





